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THE PALACE. 


N the Hiſtory of the Palace, at page 18, Dr. Ducarel obſerves, that, after the 

murder of Charles I. Lambeth Houſe, as it was then called, fell into the hands of 
Colonel Scot, one of the regicides, an expreſſion which ſeems to imply that the 
levellers of the laſt century degraded this manſion from the old title of palace. But 
if, before that time, it was vulgarly called a palace, it may be remarked, that the 
moſt reverend owners of it have very rarely honoured it with this denomination, 
either in their public deeds or in their private letters that are dated from it. When 
written in Latin, the uſual phraſe is in manerio; or in manerio noftro de Lambeth ; 
and in Engliſh, from my manor, or from my houſe at Lambeth. And, though 
archbiſhop Laud was not the laſt primate who uſed the formal appellation of our 
manor at Lambeth, I am inclined to ſuſpect he might be the firſt who made the 
little change to Lambeth Houſe “; in which he was followed by Sheldon and 
Sancroft ; and, I believe, in thefr private correſpondence, by moſt of their ſuc- 
ceſſors. That this is the moſt ſuitable term we have the authority of Mr. Henry 
Wharton, who was as converſant as moſt men in all matters relating to the ſee of 
Canterbury. For he dedicates his valuable work, Anglia Sacra, to Archbiſhop 
Sancroft, e edibus veſtris Lambethanis, and in his obſervations on Strype's Me- 
morials of Archbiſhop Cranmer, he ſtyles it Lambeth Houſe . 


* Wilkins, Concil. Magn. Britan. v. TV. p. 486. | 

+ Appendix, p. 258. Cranmer bore his paternal coat, three cranes Sable, as I find. by a 

date under his arms, yet femaining in a window in-Lambc/h Heu. Thoſe arms of Archbiſhop, 

Cranmer, remarks Mr, Wharton, mentioned to remain in a window in Lambeth, Houſe, together 

with the arms of the other Archbiſhops fince the Reformation, and placed in the ſame window, - 

Were painted at the coſt of, and ſet up by, my Lord Archbiſhop Sancroft not many years face, 
| | Y Abp.. 
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houſe, which is the caſe of the palace of Lambeth, p. 91. 
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Abp. Sheldon having repeatedly uſed this appellation *, it was with ſome ſur- 
prize that I diſcovered one letter dated from his palace at Croydon, which, like 
Lambeth, was no other than a manor houſe; but it may be accounted for, from 
the addreſs of his correſpondent Andrew Olrowſky, archbiſhop of Gneſſen in Po- 
land. Pope Leo X. in the year 1515, conſtituted the archbiſhops of this ſee Le- 
gates a latere; and in his grant veſted them with all privileges, liberties, exemp- 
tions, &c. that the Archbiſhop of Canterbury enjoyed in their legatine capacity. 
Olrowſky, who was archbiſhop in 1675, wiſhing to be affured what theſe privileges 
might be, applied for information to Archbiſhop Sheldon ; and, as the Primate of 


the Grand Dutchy of Lithuania mentioned his being at his archiepiſcopal caſtle 


of Lovitz, the Primate of England might judge it proper to notify to his Grace, 
that his manſion was not a common houſe, but an archiepiſcopal ek +. From 
my poor houſe at Buckden, March 7, 1633, Biſhop Williams dated a letter to 


Attorney General Noye; and thoſe who remember Croydon Houſe may be of 
opinion that the ſame epithet was as applicable to that edifice 1. 


Dr. Ducarel was alſo of opinion, that other prelates, as well as the Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, had a variety of palaces (p. 10.) Palace, however, ſeems to have 
been a term appropriated to the manſion of the Biſhop in the city, that gave a name 
to the ſee. This diſtinction is plainly marked by Bonner, Biſhop of London Q, 
and by the executors of Archbiſhop Grindal, in the reaſons offered wby they ought 
not to pay the heavy dilapidations demanded by Archbiſhop Whitgrift ||. Not but 
that theſe manerial houſes, whilſt inhabited by the prelates, might be entitled to 
moſt, if not all the privileges annexed to their epiſcopal palaces. 

Concerning theſe privileges, many obſervations occur in the pleadings of the 
cauſe between Archbiſhop Cornwallis, and the pariſh of Lambeth, on a demand 
for a poor's rate. And, according to the reparti of the trial, his Grace's Counſel 
were much miſinformed in ſome material circumſtances of the antient hiſtory of 
this palace; which is the more ſtrange, conſidering with whom the inſtructions for 
drawing the brief may be preſumed te- have originated, 

Mr. Serjeant Hill was willing to have it thought that the palace was formerly a 
religious houſe “*; a ſuppoſition entirely groundleſs, for it was no other than a 
manor houſe belonging to the priory at Rocheſter, occaſionally inhabited by one 
of the monks, who, as bailiff, or ſteward, had the ſuperintendance of the farm; 
and as ſuch it was not entitled to all the immunities annexed.to the precincts of 
the convent to which it appertained. 


* Wilkins, v. IV. p. 580, 586, 
+ Ibid. p. 596, 597. 
1 Ibid, p. 488. | | | | 
Given at my houſe at Fulham, July 25, 1549. Wilkins IV. p. 36,--Dated in the Biſhop's 
Palace at London, October 25, 1554.—Ibid. p. 108. | 
| Strype's Liſe of Grindal, p. 293. Palace of London; Fulham Houſe ; Hadham Houſe, 
* Serjeant Hill: What I lay down is, where a college is built upon the ſite of a religious 


Finding 
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Finding that a religious houſe had been placed within the area, or tract of 
ground, mentioned in a deed, dated in 1197, the ſerjeant and Mr. Dunning con- 
tended that the ſaid area is the ſite of the preſent palace; but, as to this point, the 
Jearned judge, who preſided at the trial, repeatedly ſuggeſted he had his doubts, 
and wiſhed to have the matter aſcertained, 

Lord Ch. J. So the chapel and the area you make the preſent palace? 

Mr. Serj, Hill. The preſent palace, as I apprehend, if T am right in it; and I 
ſubmit to you, when you hear the evidence, p. 94. 

Lord Ch. J. Brother Hill, I don't obſerve that you have connected the preſent 
premiſes of the palace of Lambeth with the deed of 1197.— Mr. Dunning faid, 
the area mentioned in that deed was the ſite of the preſent palace of Lambeth. Mr. 
Serj. Hill. It is highly probable, but cannot be proved at this immenſe diſtance of 
time, p. 121. | 

T bis was followed by a converſation between the Chief Juſtice and the Serjeant, 
about the meaning of a paſſage in the deed referred to; and, the Chief Juſtice 
being clearly right in the conſtruction of the words, he could not avoid again 
queſtioning the validity of the Serjeam's poſition, that the area is the ſite of the 
palace. How does it appear that the chapel and the area is the ground upon which 
the palace is built ? 

But that this chapel and area were ſituated not leſs than a quarter of a mile from 
Lambeth Palace, may, in my opinion, be ſatisfactorily proved by an examination 
of an authentic conveyance that followed che firſt exchange made between the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and the Rocheſter monks, in 1189, to which the deed of 
1197 alludes. It is extant, with ſeven ſeals appendant, among the Cotton MSS, 
and copies of it are inſerted in the Appendix to the Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, 
Ne XIV, and in Regiſtrum Roffenſe by Mr. Thorpe, p. 434. This deed was 
executed after Baldwin had been compelled by the Pope to demoliſh the chapel 
and college he had erected near Canterbury. For, being determined to purſue his 
plan at Lambeth, he, at the inſtance and requeſt of the King, procured, from the 
monks of St. Andrew in Rocheſter, ground, on which he might ere& a houſe for 
himſelf and his ſucceſſors, and likewiſe edifices for the prior and the canons of his 


college. In the deed, the ſite for the intended archiepiſcopal manſion is deſcribed 


to be a part of the court of the Grantors, as marked by certain bounds ; and twenty- 
four acres and one perch of their demeſne lands without the court were granted for 
the building of a church in honour of the Biſhop Thomas the Martyr, and for 
conſtructing habitations for the canons who were to ſerve therein. 

The court of the manor, part of which was ſettled on the archbiſhop, muſt here 
mean the yards, garden, and all the premiſes that are generally comprized in the 
term Curtilage; but not the houſe, which the monks would unqueſtionably keep 
as long as they continued lords of the manor; and in the deed there- is a clauſe of 


exception of the ditches ſurrounding their court and garden, and of a free current 
to and from their mil] *. 


As 


* The mill near the Poſtern is noticed in the Steward's account ia 1321. Hiſtory of the 
Palace, p. 12, 


Y. 3 | ö In 
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As Baldwin went to the Holy Land very ſoon after the date of this deed, and 


there deceated before the year 1190; it is not likely that he built a houſe at- 


|.amheth for himſelf and his ſucceflors; nor could Hubert want a new houſe, be- 
chte, by exchange for the mant of Darenth, he ſoon became poſſeſſed of the 
niauor of Lamberh, with the houſe and all its appurtenances. But a chapel was 
erected upon the ground allotted ro the canons, and they had apartments in the 
circumjacent area. At the diffolution of this collegiate body, through the prevail- 
in intereſt of the monks of Chriſtchurch at the Court of Rome, the chapel was: 
atirely demoliſhed, and the buildings of the canons left in a qilapidated ſtate. 

Wöhilſt the manor of Lambeth was in the Rocheſter priory, the biſhops of that 
fee were accommodated with a lodging in the manor-houſe, as often as their 
buſineſs called them to London; and they were accuſtomed to receive from the 


demeſnes divers articles of proviſion. In compenſation for theſe allowances, a yearly 


penſion of five marks was granted to them, in perpetuity, payable out of the rec- 


tory of Lambeth ; and ground was aſligned to Bithop Gilbert de Glanville, whereon: 


he built a houfe for himſelf and his ſucceſſors. The grougd 1s marked in the deed, 


as being near the church of the bleſſed martyrs Stephen and Thomas, towards the 


Eaſt; and, when conveyed to the Biſhop, there were upon it ſome cf the dilapi- 
dated edifices of the diſſolved college *. It was, therefore, a part of the circum- 
jacent area, fo much enquired after. But what is now called Carliſle Houſe was 
the houſe belonging to the Bithops of Rocheſter, and is conſequently on the ſite of 


the college of canons founded by Baldwin ; nor, on account of its diſtance from 


Lambeth Palace, could it ever be conſidered as connected with the ſite of that 
manſion. Place is one rendering of the Latin word area, and the houſe of the 
Biſhops of Rocheſter was for centuries diſtinguiſhed by the title of La Place }. 


On the transfer of this manor to the ſee of Canterbury, and on its being made by 


the archbiſhops one of their places of abode, the houſe, with its appurtenances, 


was exempted from the ordinary juriſdiction of the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſo 
it has ever continued. In antient times the archbiſhops appear to have aſſumed an 


epiſcopal authority over the whole parochial diſtrift, of which they had the chief 
lordſhip; and it has been ſuppoſed, upon no 1mprobable grounds, that of the 
many pariſhes in different dioceſes, ſubje& to their peculiar juriſdiction, they 
might formerly be proprietors of the capital manor, though the eſtate was after- 
wards alienated from the fee. ; 


In a deed dated ſoon after, by which Baldwin confirmed all the manors, churches, &c. belong- 
117 to the priviy at Rocheſter, he refers to the above cited paſſage from the deed of exchange, 
wich he calls an anthentic writing; Aut continetur in autentico Scripto inter mos et ecel ſiam et pre- 
Fatos mache inde confeets., Hiit, of Pariſh, Append, No XIII. P+ 29, and Re giſt. Roffzn, by 
Mr, Thorpe, p. 46 

* See Append, to the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 6. 

+ Dr. Salmon, in Surrey, p. 24, concluded the ſite of the. college was afterwards Carliſle 
Houſe, —lHittory of the Pariſh, p. 18. 

I About 83, as concluded by Batteley in Cantuar. Sacr. p. 43. 


Earrow 
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Harrow on the Hill, in the dioceſe of London, is one of theſe peculiar pariſhes, 
and Lanfranc being, by death, prevented from conſecrating a church he had erected 
there, Anſelm perſiſted in conſecrating it, * after the ceremony was begun, 
Biſhop Maurice ſent two of the canons of St. Paul's Cathedral with a letter to the 
Archbiſhop, claiming the right of exerciſing this office, becauſe he was Biſhop of 
London. Anſeim atterwards adviſed with Wolſtan, biſhop of Worceſter,. upon 
thi; queſtion; who, in his anſwer, owned his not having heard that this cauſe was: 
ever before ſifted, becauſe no one had yet exiſted, who was diſpoſed to deprive 
the Archbiſhop of this power—that in his dioceſe Archbiſhop Stigand, 
zithout conſulting him, conſecrated altars, and even ſome churches, as weil in 
lands he poſſeſſed by gift from ſecular perſons, as in lands received by ecclefiat- 
tical inheritance—and that, knowing this to have been done in the «dioceſe of 
Worceſter, he could believe it to be the practice in other dioceſes. Anſelm, writes 
the hiſtorian, ſtrengthened in his opinion by theſe and other teſtimonies, which 
it would be redious to enumerate,—ſecurely followed the cuſtom of his predecel- 
ſors, not only conſecrating churches without conſulting the biſhops of the dioceſes, 
N diſcharging, by himſelf and his officers, all other divine ceremonies in all his 
ands *. 

It is, however, moſt likely, that this practice of the Archbiſhops of Canter- 
bury, though acquieſced in from prudential motives by the Biſhops, might be ge- 
nerally deemed an intruſion; and there are not any traces of its being allowed in 
the ſubſequent acquiſitions of the Archbiſhops. This unlimited exerciſe of epiſco- 
pal authority over the Pariſh was certainly not admitted on Hubert's obtaining 
the manor of Lambeth, For in 1197 (May 17), Godfrey, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 
inſtituted Biſhop Gilbert de Glanville to the rectory of Lambeth, on the petition 
ot Archbiſhop Hubert; and by the ſame inſtrument he confirmed the grant of the 


. yearly JR of five marks, that was by agreement to be paid to the Biſhops of 
e | 


Rocheſter by the Rectors of Lambeth +. 


To the deeds of exchange, between Archbiſhop Hubert and the Prior and the 
convent of Rocheſter, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, and ſeveral other Biſhops, were 
among the ſubſcribing witneſſes ; and, as Biſhop Godfrey did not make a reſerve of 
his epiſcopal authority over the church and pariſh of Lambeth, it may be reaſon- 
ably inferred, that he confilered ſuch a precautionary clauſe as having a tendency 
to weaken an unqueſtionable claim. Whereas, on the other part, Hubert ſeems 
to have ſuſpected that his immediate juriſdiction over the church and pariſh of: 
Darenth, would, on his conveyance of the manor, devolve to the Biſhop of ti:c 
diocele ; becauſe he reſerved this ſpiritual right in that church to himſelf and his 


ſucceſſors, till he, cr they, ſhould of their liberality grant the ſame to the Biſhops: 
of Roeheſter . 


* Eadmeri Hiſtoriæ, Nov. p. 23. 

+ He, of Lambeth Pariſh, Appen. p. 8. 

J. Hiſt, of Lambert Palace, Appen. p. 2 and 3. Hifl, of Pariſh, Appen. . 3 and 3. 

All 
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All the pariſhes of the deanry of Shoreham, of which Darenth is one, though 
ſubject to the immediate juriſdiction of the archbiſhop, are deemed to be within 
the dioceſe of Rocheſter, and have always had a connexion with the dioceſe. In 
the times of Popery, the clergy of theſe pariſhes did not receive the chryſm from 
Canterbury, but from Rocheſter Cathedral, as the mother church; and in the 
election of members in convocation they vote for the proctors of the dioceſe of 
Rocheſter. But, what is now of much more conſequence, the act of Parliament for 
ſettling biſhop Warner's will having declared, that, in the choice of widows into 
Bromley college, a preference ſhould always be made to the widows of clergymen 
within the dioceſe of Rocheſter, it was agreed by the truſtees of that munificent in- 
ſtitution, that “ if no widows of clergymen, who were legally poſſeſſed of a rec- 


that then the preference be given to the widows of beneficed clergymen, of ſome of 
the peculiars belonging to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury within the dioceſe of 
Rocheſter. (Order of Truſtees, June 14, 1716.) 

Dr. Ducarel, in his Hiſtory, p. 20, advanced, that Lambeth Palace is within 
the dioceſe of Canterbury; Serjeant Hill, in his plea (p. 89, 92,) repeatedly urged 
its being in that dioceſe ; Dr. Porteus, in evidence, (p. 99), conſidered the palace 
in the dioceſe of Canterbury, and the pariſh in that of Wincheſter; and (at p. 100) 
we meet with this remark of Lord Chief Juſtice De Grey—it being proved, and I 
ſuppoſe incontrovertibly proved, the palace of Lambeth is in one dioceſe, and the 
pariſh of Lambeth in another, &c. &c. 

However, in determining this queſtion, the deliberate and explicit averment 
of fix archbiſhops, that they confidered their manor houſe of Lambeth as being in 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter, is evidence that muſt have great weight. And ſuch 
were the opinions of Courtney, Chicheley, Morton, Warham, Cranmer, and 
Pole, as appears from theſe entries in deeds dated at Lambeth Palace. . 

By Courtney,—Datum et actum in capella manerii noſtri de Lambeth, Minton. 
ioceſ. Januarii to, 1386.— Wilkins, Council, Mag. Britan. III. p. 202. 

Chicheley.—Proceſſus contra magiſtrum Tailour in concilio provinciali factus 1419, 
Feb. 12. Archiepiſcopo, &c. in libraria ſua infra manerium ſuum de Jambhith 
Winton. dioceſ. fituata, pro tribunali ſedente, comparuit perſonaliter Willelmus 
Tailour, &c, Ibid. p. 404. 

Morton.—Anno 1488, Auguſt 4. Coram nobis in quidam interiori camera, 
infra manerium noſtrum de Limehith, Mintonienſis diæceſeos notre provincie 
Catuarienſis fituatum. Ibid. p. 623. 

Anno 1488, March 9. -Coram nobis Johanne archiepiſcopo in quadam baſſa 
parlura, intra manerium de Limehith, Mintonienſ. diæceſ. fituatum in preſentia no- 
tarii publici. Ibid. p. 626. 

Anno 1490, July 5.—Acta ſunt hæc omnia, &c. in quadam alta camera præfati 
reverendiſſimi, &c. infra manerium ſuum de Lamehith, Wintonienſ. diæcęſ. ſituatum. 
Ibid. p. 634. 

Warkew Anno 1531, Feb. 24. In quodam ſuperiori cubiculo five camera 
infra manerium reverendiſlimi de Lambithe, Winton dioce/. fituat. Ibid. 746. 


ns 


* tory, vicarage, or perpetual curacy, in the dioceſe of Rocheſter, offer themſelves, 
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Cranmer. Anno 1549, Mali 11. Proceſſus circa negotia heretice pravitatis. 
In manerio archiepiſcopi Cantuarien. de Lambehith Mintonien. digceſ. coram reveren- 
diſſimo, &c. Ibid. v. IV. p. 42. 

Pole. Commiſſio legati de latere, decano et capit. Cantuar. ad diſpenſandum, 
_ 1554, idibus Februar, datum Lambethi prope Londinum. Wintonicn/is digce/is. 

bid. p. 138. 

Pole. Anno 1 557, March 28, dat. Lambethæ Winton diæceſ. Reg. Cardin, 
Polus leg. Ibid. p. 159. 

Anno 1557. Sacrum Synodum—uſque ad decimum diem menſis Maii proxime 
ſequentis in ædibus noſtris Lambethi Mintonienſ. diaceſ. tunc celebrand. auctoritate 
apoſtolica continuayimus et prorogavimus. Ibid. p. 151. 

Anno 1558, March 25. Decretum Archiepilc pi Cantuarienſis Epiſcopo Nor- 
wicenſi dat. in manerio noſtro de Lambehith Minton. diæceſ. Ibid. p. 172. 5 
Inſtead, therefore, of ſaying that Lambeth Palace is in the dioceſe of Canter- 
bury, it is conceived, that as it were within t: at dioceſe is the more proper expreſhon; 
for, the caſe is, that not only Lambeth Palace, but the places of reſi lence of other 
biſhops, ſituated out of their dioceſes, whilſt inhabited by the reſpective prelates, 
have been deemed, by a kind of fiction in law, a part of their diſtricts, in order 
to render ſome of their public acts valid. The ſtatute of the 33d of Henry VIII. 
cap. 31. to which Dr. Ducarel refers *, will countenance this explanation. It was 
paſſed for diſſevering the biſhopric of Cheſter, &c. from the archbiſhopric of 
Canterbury, &c. and the third clauſe of it is as follows: “ Saving to the biſhop of 
Chefter, and his ſucceſſors, that his houſe at Weſton, being within the dioceſe of Co- 
ventry and Lichfield, ſhall be accounted and taken to be of his dioceſe, and that he 
being reſident in the ſame ſhall be taken and accounted as reſident in his own dio- 
ceſe, and for the time of his aboae ſhall have juriſdiction in the ſame likewiſe, as all 
other biſhops have in the houſes belonging to 'heir ſe s, whereſoever they lie, in any 

other biſhopric within this realm for the time of their abode in :he ſame. 

By the act of the 12th of George III. c.,3, for veiting Ely Houſe in Holbourn 
in his Majeſty, there was a transfer of the biſhop of Ely's viſitatorial powers over 
ſome of the colleges in Cambridge, to the new Ely Houſe, wherever it ſhould be 
erected, Old Ely Houſe was always in the dioceſe of London, though the Epit- 
copal authority of the biſhop within the precinct was ſuſpended as long as the 
manſion was the reſidence of the prelates of Ely. But, on its alienation from that 
ſee, the biſhop of London reſumed his juriidiction as ordinary. The clergyman, 
who now performs divine ſervice in Ely Houſe Chapel, officiates under a licence 


from the biſhop +. 


But 


* Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace, p. 20. Though, after peruſing & 3, it is ſubmitted to the 
reader's conſideration, how far Dr. D. was warranted in his unqualified affertion, that 2) this 
fratute Lambeth Palace was placed within the dioceſe of Canterbury. 

+ Another point, concerning which the chief juſtice and the gentlemen at the bar differed 
in opinion, was, whether a pariſh could be in two dioceſes, Mr, Serjeant Hill and Mr. Dun- 
448 
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But though, as I apprehend, the Palace of Lambeth is clearly in the dioceſe of 


Wincheſſer, yet, from the time of its being annexed to the ſee of Canterbury, it 


oP ceaſed 


4 | | 


ning contending, and Mr. Bearcroft for ſome time admitting, that no ſuch inſtance could be 
ſhewn ; whiltt the Chief Juſtice ſuggeſted his ſtrong doubts as to the legality of this notion. Theſe 
arc ſome of the paſſages ailnded to in the report of the trial. 

P. 85. W. Serjeant Hill, There is not, nor can be, a fingle inſtance of a pariſh ly ing in 
two diftcrent dioceles, 

P. 92. Mr. Serjeant Hill, There is not, to my knowledge or belief, a ſingle inſtance, either 
in any law book or acts of Parliament, nor in the nature of the thing is it poſſible there ſhould 
De any, of a pariſh in two Gioceles, ' | 

P. 100. Mr. Bearcroft. Gentlemen, The archbiſhop fights with very conſiderable advantage 
indeed for, he has the aſſiſtance of one of the moſt learned gentlemen of the profeſſion, who not 
only comes to me, who am utterly unprepared upon theſe points, but he has introduced into 
this cauſe, with all his own tearning, and all his diligence, all that could be ſcraped and raked 
together by doctors and profors, by civil lawyers, and common Myers, in the courſe of many 
months pait, But, ſo extremely valiant is the learned Serjeant upon this occaſion, he chooſes to 
throw out a challengs to me am aſtoniſhed he ſhould let himſelf down 19 low, as to 
throw this out to me, who am ſo much below him in theſe points) to produce any one dictum or 
caſe, from Henry the Third's time to this moment, that will ſhew the reverſe of the propoſition 
he has ſo mainly depended upon, ** that one pariſh cannot be in mort than one dioceſe at a time.“ 
Truly, I think, the learned Serjeant has been about that fort of work, which vulgar people call 
* breaking an egg with a hammer.” He has taken an infinite dea! of pains to lay down that 
law, which certainly no man, who bears the name of a lawyer, can venture much, or at all, to 
diipute. e 

Lord Chief Fufice. Do they ſay it is an univerſal propoſition that no part in any pariſh can 
ſub{it in two different dioceſes? If the propoſition is true, I do not know whence it appears, or 
whether it is made out as part of eccleſiaſtical or common law, But if any ſuch propoſition is 
laid down, as a true propoſition and univerſal, in point of law, eccleſiaſtical, civil, or temporal, 
I ſiguld deſire, and be glad, to be referred to it. You have no dry propoſition in law you can 
refer me to, | 

Page 101. Mr. Dunning. I take it to be a matter not ſo much of law as eccleſiaſtical anti- 
quity. The eccleſiaſtical diviſion of the biſhop of the dioceſe is co-extenfive with the ecclefiaſti- 
cal diviſion of a pariſh, 6 a 

Lor d Chief Juſticc. I do not ſay it is not ſo; it is new to me; Iam not aware of it. I do not 
recollect any determinations upon ſuch a point. It is new to me, becanſe I do not ſee any im- 
mediate connexion between the eccleſiaſtical diviſion of the biſhop of a dioceſe, and the eccle- 
ſiaſtieal diviſion of a pariſh, Ed 

Mr. Scrjcant Hill. How far uſage might overcome it I cannot tell; but it cannot be naturally 
ſo, that tho dioceſes can exilt in one pariſh, 

Mr, Bearcroft*, There never was a rule without ſome exception; though'what has fallen om 
the Bench relieves you and myſelt from an infinite load of law, which, in ſome degree, 11» 
properly introduced in this caſe. 


In this ſpeech of Mr. Bearcroft's is this paſſage.—“ A very learned gentleman has been called as a witneſs up is 
occaſion, who, I have no doubt, has thought upon this queſtion very much, and is very able to tink upon the 4, 
though he has thought fit to give no opinion upon it. He bas a doubt upon that queſtion.” I cannot collect, fray: aliy 
gart of the trial, the name of the gentleman referred to by Mr. B. n eee 3 

| | Whether 
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ceaſed to be a part of a pariſh ; nor has it ever loft the privileges of this exemption. 
This was the fixed opinion of Dr. Denne, a late rector, who, with his wonteqd di- 
ligence and accuracy, had himſelf ſearched into the rights of his pariſh. And Ig 
has been often heard to declare his being ſtrongly inclined to believe, there might 
not be another epilcopal precin& in England, that has ſo well preſerved its extra- 
parochial immunities. From examinations of the pariſh books he was convinced, 
that as the archbiſhops had never been legally aſſeſſed in any rates ſtrictly parochial, 
ſo they had avoided paying any. The only riſque which he thought they had of 
being ſubjected to aſſeſſments for the poor was, that by, deſign or from inad- 
1'& vertency, relief might be afforded by the officers of the pariſh to p:.upers, who had, 
"1 by ſervice, acquired ſettlements in the pal-ce. . appears, from the report of the 

trial, that ſuch a precedent might have been eſtabliſhed in the caſe of a porter to 

i 2rchbiſhop Secker; and, during the primacy of archbiſhop Herring, a pauper 
1 having applied to an overſecr tor relief, and been refuſed, Dr. Denne cautioned 
4 the late Mr. Parry, whocbas for many years receiver to the ſce, to be upon his 
N guard in future. | ; 

The following extracts from the churchwardens Mounts ſbew that there was 
a miſunderſtanding between archbiſhop Parker and the parith, concerning ſome 
1 trees placed without the church- yard, and which his grace doubtieis claimed as 
Th lord of the manor. 
* xi9 die Marcii, anno vii” Regnæ Flizab. 1564. 
* John Hammond, Henry Knight, and Thomas Biſacre, churchwardens. 
1 The ſame daye & yere ye ſd Church-wardens called a velirye & in the preſence 

of certen of ye pariſhoners, whoſe names hereafter are wrytten, did declare there, 

that they had felled one of the elme trees ſtanding withoute ye church walle to- 


Whether the inſtance IT have to offer, of the prelates of two dioceſes exerciſing a part of the 
ordinary epiſcopal juriſdiction in the ſame pariſh, will be allowed to be a valid exception to the 
averred general rule, it is not for me, who am not a lawyer, to decide,——Put a ſmall river di- 
vides the pariſh of Lamberhurſi, it may be, into two nearly equal parts, One part is ia that 
diſtrict of the county of Kent that is in the dioceſe of Rocheſter; the other is in Suſſex, the whole 
of which county is reputed to be in the dicceſe of Chicheſter, In coniequence of this ſituation 
| of Lamberhurſt, the biſhop of Chicheſter ad hi officers, as well as the courts, conſiſtory and 
1 archdiaconal, of the dioceſe of Rocheſter, have claimed and exerciſed a power of granting prohates 
1 and wills, and letters of adminiſtration, when the deceaſed perſon had been an inhabitant of that 

N part of the pariſh that is in Suſſex. A marriage licence from che biſhop of Chicheſter, though 
8 the woman might be an inhabitant of the ſame part of the pariſh, was objected to, both becauſe 
the pariſh church is unqueſtionably in Kent, and becauſe canonical obedience could only be due 
+ from the vicar to the biſhop of Rocheſter, from whom he received inſtitution. : 
5 It ſo happened, that the houſe in which the woman lived who was named in the licence, is 


ſituated in both counties; and it is apprehended there may be ſeveral pariſhes on the borders of 
Kent, Surrey, and Suſſex, fimilarly circumſtanced. 
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wards the reparations of the churche, for which elmes my lord's grace of Canter 
burye made clayme thereto, And for as muche as the ſaide pariſhe hathe beene of 
Jong ty me in poſſeſſion of ye ſame trees, the ſaid pariſhioners did agree that ye church- 
wardens, | in defenſe of the church righte, ſholde ſtande to the order of the lawe, 
with my lord's grace, concerning the ſame trees.“ 


5-0 
Paid to Mr. Bowyer for counceli when we were in controverſie for the 
trees with my lord of Canterbury's grace - . 10 0 
* 538 | 
I'm, payd more to Mr, Bowyer . - - - 0 
i 7 7 
It'm, for writing a ſupplication put vp to my lord's grace, Jan. xvi. TR 
It'm, payd more for bote-hire, and the learned councell whether my lord's 
grace ſhould fee our liger 2 9K - 4 © 


In 1627 and 167 3• the pariſh f cem to have been of opinion, that the Arch- 


biſhops, as poſſeſlors of the palace, ooght to pave a certain part of the highway, 
but it was probably not allowed by archbiſhop Abbot ; and certainly not by Sheldon, 
though he voluntarily contributed towards the charge. The following entries re- 
late to this matter: | 


7 3 

A. 1627. Paid for framing a petition to my lords grace about paving the 
highway - 8 - - - & 4-5 
It'm, for a journey to Ford concerning ye highway . 


A. 1673. The king's highway from Lambeth bridge towards Newinoton Butts 
paved ; add the arcobiſhop contributed 5o/ * thereunto, with this proviſo, that no 


claim ſhould from hence ariſe to his grace or his ſucceſſors for the amendment or re- 


pair thereof; nor do they apprehend, that ſuch repairs belong to the Pariſh as a 
Pariſh. 


It having been fo genera Ja prafice for lords of manors to build churches near 


their capital manſions, this affords a ſtrong preſumptive proof that Lambeth palace 
may ſtand upon the ſite of the original manor houſe, though it may be venturous 
to determine that any part of the Saxon fabric is ſtill ſubliſting. Dr. Ducarel was 


of opinion that it might be little better than a good manor houſe, (Hiit. of Palace, 


p. 10.); but, as it was the place of reſidence of a king's ſiſter, it is molt probable 
that it wasan habitation ſuitable to a perſon of her exalted rank. 


The Doctor is for giving archbithop Boniface the credit of being the firſt foun- 


der or the prelent palace, but, as it appears to me, upon very inſufficient grounds. 
Io the papa! grant to Boniface of a portion of the offerings at Becker's ſhrine, printed 


in the note to page 11, it ſeems to be ſuggeſted, that for forty years paſt the arch- 


* Thais gift of archbiſhop Sheldon is mentioned in one of the tables of benefactions.—(Hiſt. 
of Pariſh, p. 40.) 
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biſhops had expended money in repairing and improving the houſe, though there 
is an expreſſion which likewiſe implies that the debts contradted by theſe works were 
not diſcharged. This was notoriouſly. the caſe reſpecting the great hall of the 
palace at Canterbury, as Boniface had complained * ; and one view of the papal! 
grant might be to enable Boniface to clear off incumbrances at Lambeth. There 
is indeed an allowance to this archbiſhop to rebuild the houſe upon the ſame or 
upon a more convenient ſpot ; but there is no evidence of his availing himſelt of this 
permiſſion ; nor, conſidering the ſubſequent incidents of his life, is it likely that he 
ever engaged in ſuch a work, According to Wilkins, the papal bull is dated in 
1162; and, not long after that time, Boniface was ſo cooly received by the King, and 
perceived himſelf to be fo obnoxious to both clergy and laity , that be judged it 
expedient to retire to Savoy without any intention of returning to England. But, 
previous to his departure, he committed great waſte upon the eſtates belonging to 
his ſee, by cutting down woods, and granting leaſes of the farms; and, in order to 
amaſs the more wealth for his ſupport abroad, he exacted various loans from his 
dependents, and pillaged the clergy of his province. (Godwin de Præſul. edit. 
Richardſon, p. 96.) 

Somewhat aſtoniſhing is it, that the monks of Chriſt church, Canterbury, ſhould 
have ſo readily acquieſced in the papal grant to Boniface of a fourth part of the 
offerings of Becket's ſhrine for rebuilding Lambeth palace, without ſtipulating that 
no biſhop ſhould be conſecrated within its walls, no councils held, no abbot ad- 
mitted, no orders conferred, &c. for ſuch were the humiliating terms on which 
archbiſhop Hubert was to be allowed to eſtabliſh a college of the Præmonſtratenſian 
order at Lambeth. And here it may be proper to notice an inadvertency of Dr. 
Ducarel, who, by a truly literal tranſlation of one of the reſtrictions, has rendered 
the paſſage not only obſcure, but erroneous. In the original it is declared concern- 
ing theſe canons in nominatione Archiepiſcopi, cum ſedes Cant* vacaverit, nunquam 
audientur, which is thus conſtrued, who fhouid not, however, be in the nomination of 
a neto archbiſhop, ſede vacante ; whereas the meaning is, that in the nomination of 
a new archb:ſhop, when the ſee ſhall be vacant, theſe canons were not to have voices. 
(Hiſt. of Pariſh, p.*16.) - : 

Whilſt the manor of Lambeth belonged to the priory of Rocheſter, its biſhops, 
as already mentioned, often reſided in the houſe; and with them, not unfrequently, 
the archbiſhops of Canterbury. It muſt, therefore, have been a manſion large and 


* Boniface, writes Somner, (Antiq. of Canterbury, p. 128.) was wont to boaſt, u predeceſſors 
built the hall at a great expence, They did well indeed; but they laid out no money about this building, 
except wwhat they borrowed: J ſeem indeed to be truly the builder of this hall, becauſe [paid their debts, 

+ Several years before, Boniface's inſolent and barbarous treatment of the ſub-prior of 
St. Bartholomew's had ſo ineenſed the citizens of London, that his life was in danger, had he 
not got to the river ſide, and eſcaped in a wherry to Lambeth Palace; from whence, as a ſafe 
Citadel, he iſſued the ſentence of excommunication again his oppoſers, (Godwin de Præſul. p. 93.) 
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commodious. With an exception to Becket, there are, I think, traces of ſome 
public a& done in this houſe by every archbiſhop from the time the monks of 
Rocheſter became poſſeſſed of it till its alienation, For though, in ſome of the 
paſſages that will be cited, Lambeth is only mentioned; yet it is ſo explicitly 
averred in others, that the archbiſhops were at the manor houſe, that it may be pre- 
ſumed that this was their regular inn; and it is to be conſidered that the patronage 
of the biſhopric of Rocheiter was then in the ſee of Canterbury. 

A. 1096, June 14. In the ville of St. Andrew, of Rocheſter, which, ſituated near 
London, is called Lambeta, Anſelm ordained Sampſon, biſhop ele& of Worceſter, 
bath deacon and prieſt; and he ordained Gerrard, biſhop of Hereford, prieſt, 
The day after, the archbiſhop conſecrated theſe prelates; Gundulph, of Rocheſter, 
being one of the aſſiſting biſhops. (Eadmer, Hiſt. p. 35). 

A. 1097. Anſelm ordained Hugh, abbot of St. Auſtie, at Lambeth, in the chapel 
of the church of Rocheſter, where the archbiſhop then lodged. (ibid. p. 93. & X. 
Script. col. 1327.) This chapel appears to have been richly and elegantly turniſhed 
by the coanteſs Goda, it being recorded of Ralph (brother of Anstrid the ſheriff) ; 
who was the firſt ſteward of the manor, that he never went to Rocheſter without 
carrying to his priory ſome of the ornaments that had belonged to their noble bene- 
factrefſs. They, are ſpecified in Regiſtrum Roffenſe, by Mr. Thorpe, p. 119. 

A. 1100. Archbiſhop Anſelm prefided at the council held at Lambeth, which 
announced the legality of the intended marriage of King Henry I. with Matilda, 
daughter of Malcolm King of Scotland &. 

A. 1115. Gerard, chaplain to the qucen, was elected biſhop of St. Davids, and 
ordained prieſt at Southwark by the bithop of Wincheſter. Archbiſhop Ralph had 
propoſed conſecrating him in the church of his inn at Lambeth ; but, the queen 
having an inclination to be preſent, the ceremony was performed the day after in 


Weſtminſter abbey. (Eadmer. Hiſt. p. 116.) 


A. 1120. Archbiſhop Ralph conſecrated Richard biſhop of Hereford, January 26, 


at Lambeth. (Godwin de Præſul. p. 482.) | | 
A. 1125, April 12. Archbiſhop Corboyl conſecrated Siffred biſhop of Wincheſter 


at Lambeth; as he did, at the ſame place, | 

A. 1133, 175 05 1, Nigelus, biſhop of Ely. (Ibid. p. 503, & 250. and Ang. 
Sacr. v. I. 619. | 

A. 1143. Krebbiſbop Theobald conſecrated Gilbert, biſhop of Sr. Afaph, at Lam- 
beth; Aſcellinus, biſhop of Rocheſter, aſſiſting. (Godwin, p. 633. not. & X 
Script. col. 1359, 20.) 
A. 1152. Ihe fame archbiſhop conſecrated, at Lambeth, Geoſſty, biſhop of St. 
Aſaph, being aſfiſted by Walter, biſhop of Rocheſter. (Ibid. p. 633, not. & X 


Script. col. 1367, 20.) 


* Statuto itaque die coeant ad nutum illius {Anfelmi) epiſcopi, abbatas, nobiles quique, ac 
religiofi orcinis viri in villa fandti Andree de Roveceſtra, quz Lamheta yocatur, quo et ipſum 


ptaientis ncgotii tunc tenor adduxerat. Eadmeti Hiſt, L. III. p. 57, 


A. 1153. 
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A. 1153. Archbiſhop Theobald was at Lambeth when he committed to the 
euſtody of the abbot of Glouceſter, Walter, prior of Chriſt church, whom he had 
lately depoſed. (X Script. col. 1313, 16.) 8 

Though we have no account ot Becket's being at Lambeth, yet on the vacancy of 
the ſee of Canterbury by his death, the ſuffragan biſhops, in purſuance of the order of 
Richard de Luci, aſſembled at that place; and, if not unanimouſly, they at leaſt 
with one voice made choice of Roger, abbat of Bec, to be his ſucceſſor ; but he 


would not accept the truſt, (X Script. col. 561.) 
A. 1180. Avguſt 10, Archbiſhop Richard -conſecrated, at Lambeth, Baldwin, 


biſhop of Worceſter. (X Script. col. 1457.)—and 
A. 1185. It is probable that archbithop Baldwin himſelf ordained Gilbert de 
Glanville, biſhop elect of Rocheſter, prieſt at Lambeth, Sept. 21*. previous to his 
conſecration at Canterbury on the 29th of that month. Ir is, however, certain that 
A. 1189, December 31, the ſame archbiſhop conſecrated, at Lambeth, Richard 
Nigel, bithop of London, and William Longchamp, bithop of Lly. (X Script. 
col. 1564.) 


Public Acts and Occurrences in Lambe h Palace, to be added to thoſe noticed in 
the Hiſtory, pp. 80, 81. 


A. 1345. In 19 Edward III. John de Montfort duke of Britanny did homage 10 
the king in Lambeth palace. Collins's Peerage, Earls, II. 1. p. 410. 

A. 139%, October 10, William of Wykeham was corfccrated bitop of Win. 
cheſter in St. Paul's Cathedral; but Simon de Langnam, archb+thop, kept the con- 
fecration feaſt at Lambeth with the greateſt magniſicence. (A. S. v. I. p. 47.) 

A. 1408, In the account given of the convocation, affeinbled by archbiſhop 
Arundel in St. Paul's cathedral in June and July, it is related, thar. after the ſeſſion 
of Tuly 26, the biſhops, abbats, priors, chance!lors of ihe rwo univellities, doctors 
of civinity and laws. deans, archdeacons, and other venerahle perſons, eminent in 
every branch of literature, o a number not cally {© be computed, were entertained 
with elegance, and with great profuſion of viands, by (te archbimap in his manor 
of Lambeth, In omni epularum avundantid, in mauetio ſus, laut({ime conviuiavil. 
Wilkins, Concil. III. p. 309. 

A. 1422. William Tailour, prieſt, and maſter of arts, was one of the Lollaris 
perſecuted by archbiſhop Chicheley. At his firit appearance at Lambeth, Septem- 
ber 12, the archbiſhop was in his library, fitting upon his tribunal, when Tailcur 
confeſſed, that, fourteen years before, he had been cou municated by Arundel, on 
a charge of hereſy ; but, now abjuring ſuch notions, and taking the requifite oath 
of ſubmiſſion to ſuch ſentence as ſhould be enjuined, he was promiſed adtolution's 
and on the 14th of the fame month he was again brought before archbithop 


* A. 1185. Gilbert de Glanville, elect. apud Otteford Epiſt. Roffer. July 16. Preſbyter 
ordinatus apud Lambetham die 21 Sept, conſecratus Cantuariz a Bald Bo die 29 Sept. A. 8. 


v. I. p. 346. not, 


Chicheley 
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Chicheley in his chapel at Lambeth, and with the uſual ceremony releaſed from 
the excommunication. February 22, &c. the ſame year, Tailour appeared a third 
time before the archbiſhop, who was then ſeated judicially in his chapel, and he 
was now convicted of being a relapſed heretics In conſequence, he was, on the 
laſt day of the month, deoraded in form from all his clerical functions, and de- 
livered up to the ſecular power. Chicheley himſelf preſided in St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, where the ſentence of deprivation was executed. The principal tenets 
deemed heretical in Tailour by this illuſtrious prelate, and his learned aſſeſſors, 
were, — That prayer oupkt to be addrefled to God only—-rhat praying to any 
created being is idolatrout-—and that the worſhip due to God was not due to 
«Chriſt in his human, but in his divine nature. Wilkins, Concil. v. III. p. 407-413. 

Dr. Ducarel obſerves (Hiſt. of Palace, p. 46) its not being ſaid that Tailour 
was confined in the I.ollard's tower; and it appears by the proceſs related at large 
in Wilkins's Councils, that he was then, and bad long been, in the cuſtody of 
the biſhop of Worceſter, (quem Epiſcopus Wigorn. habuit adtunc et adiu habuerat 
in cuſtodii carcerati), the priſoner having advanced his ſuppoſed heretical opinions 
at Briſtol, within the dioceſe of Worceſter. Put I find, that in 1531, during the 
primacy of Warham, the venerable Hugh Latymer, after being excomwunicated 
tor a ſuppoſed act of contumacy, was ordered by the archbiſhop to remain in eloſe 
cuſtody in his manor of Lambeth *. 

In the rout of the Scots army, November 25, 1542, the carl of Caſſils, who 
was one of the many perſons taken priſoners, was ſent to Lambeth Palace, and 
was kept on his parole. Archbiſhop Cranmer ſtudied to free him from the errors 
of Popery, and was ſo ſucceſsful, that this nobleman became afterwards a great 
promoter of the reformation in his own country. Burnet's Hiſt. of Reform. vol. I. 
p. 305. The following perſons were delivered to the charge of archbiſhop Parker: 
Cuthbert Tunſtall, biſhop of Durham. Par. App. 40. Thomas Thirleby, biſhop 
of Ely. They died in the palace, and were buried in Lambeth Church. Pal. 
App. p. 40, 37, 38. Hiſt. of Pal. p. 38. 

A. 1446, October 21, Archbiſhop Stafford held at Lambeth a convocation of 
all the prelates reſident in London, to deliberate about the payment of a tenth im- 
poſed by the pope. Ihe king's prohibition was offered as a plea for not agreeing 
to this demand. In the proceeding, one of the rooms of the palace is thus noticed: 

Apus celebrato prandio in ſecundd ſud camerd paramenti habuit colloquium cum 
Epiſ. Ciceſt. colleftore papæ Ladovico, &c. Wilkins, Concil. v. III. p. 549, 550. 

A. 1452. On account of the great infirmity of archbiſhop Kemp, the Convoca- 
tion was adjourned from St. Paul's Cathedral to the manor of Lambeth, to meet, 
February 26, and to be continued from day to day. They aſſembled in the high 
great chamber (in alid camerd majori); and the collector of Nicholas V. having 


* Quo facto reverendiſſimus decrevit predictum Hugonem Latymer remanere in ſalvia cuſtodia 
in manerio ſuo de Lambeth. Wilkins, Concil. III. 747. Of Latymer's troubles at this time, 
and the arts uſed to enſuare him, ſee his own account in Strype's Ecclef, Mem, v. I p 162. 

re- 
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repreſented the danger from which the pope and the conclave had eſcaped, by a 
conſpiracy planned to deſtrov them, the archbithop offered up a prayer of praiſe 
and thankſgiving for their defiverance. Wilkins, Concil. v. III. p. 562. The cham- 
ber here noticed is moſt probably what is now called the Guard Chamber. Hiſt. 
of Palace, p. 13 and 40. In the names of the rooms temp. Elizabeth or James 
(Hiſt of Palace. p. 8½ the firſt is the Hall; and the ſecond the Great Chamber, 
doubtleſs the room that communicates with the principal Rair-caſe z and it is an 
apartment very ſpacious and lolty. | 

JF A. 1481. The bull of pope Innocent IV. againſt the rebellious ſubjects of 
King Henry VII. was exhibited to archbiſhop Morton in a certain inner chamber 
within the manor of Lambeth. Wilkins, Concil. v. II. p. 623. 

4 A. 1490. Archbithop Morton's admonition of the abbot of St, Alban's was 
delivered in a certain high chamber within the manor of Lambeth, Wilkins, Con- 
cil. v. III. p. 634. 

A. 1511. Archbiſhop Warham's proceedings this year, againſt divers reputed 
hereticks, in his court held at Lambeth, are mentioned in biſnop Burnet's Hiſtory 
of the Reformation, vol. I. p. 27. This is the dark fide of Warham's character; 
but his diſcouraging the biſhop of London's (James) accuſation of dean Colet, on 
a charge of hereſy, did him great credit; and, when reconciung the difference that 
had long ſubfiſted between the dean and an old uncle, and which was nearly 
brought to an extremity, even at the archbiſhop's table at Lambeth, the primate 
appears in a truly amiable light. Knight's Life of Colet, pp. go and 2.45, &c. 

A. 1533. May 28. Archbiſhop Cranmer confirmed, at Lambeth, the marriage 
of king Henry VII. with lady Ann Boleyn. Ridley's Life of diſhop Ridley, p. 82. 

A. 1534, April 13. The commiſſioners ſat at Lambeth, to adminiſter the oath of: 
ſucceſſion to the crown, upon the heirs of queen Ann, to the clergy, and chiefly 
thoſe of London, that had not yet ſworn ; who all took it, not one excepted. And 
a certain doctor, vicar of Croyden, that it ſcems mace foine boggle betore, went up 
with the reſt; of whom Sir 'lhomas More, who then ſtood by, made an obſer— 
vation, how, as he paſt, he went to my lord's buttery-hatch, and called for drink, 
and drank vala? familiariter ; whether, faith he farcaitically, it were for gladneſs 
or dryneſs, or quod ile notus erat poutiſici.— The fame day, were conveyed hither, 
from the Tower, biſhop Fiſher, and fir Thomas More, the only layman at this meet- 
ing, to tender this oath to them; who both, being ſeparately called, refuſed it. 
Memorials of biſhop Cranmer, p. 26. 

A. 1536, May 17. Archbiſhop Cranmer, being judicially ſeated im a certain 
low chapel within his houſe at Lambeth, (in quedam valle ſaceilo infra ades noſtras 
infra Lamebiith), by a definitive fenterce annulled the marriage between king Henry 
VIII. and Ann Boleyn, his queen; ſhe, in order to avoid the ſentence of burning, 
having confeſſed to the archbiſhop ſome juſt and lawful impediments to her marriage 
with the king. Wilkins, Concil. III. p. 80g. 

| | As 1337. 
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A. 1537. The two archbiſhops, divers other biſhops, and learned divines, by 
virtue of a royal commiſſion, deviſed the godly and pious Diſpeſition A Chriſtian Man, 
uſually ſtyled, from the compoſers of it, The Biſhops' Book, Their meetings were 
at Lambeth palace *; and when the work was in effect nearly drawn to a concluſion, 
the archbiſhop applied to ſecretary Cromwell for the king's licence to ſeparate, the 
plague then raging at Lamberh, and perſons dying even at the palace gate. 
Strype's Memorials of Archbiſhop Cranmer, p. 51. 

A. 1554, November 24. Cardinal Pole, on his arrival, went to Court, and 
from thence into his barge to his palace at Lambeth, lately archbiſhop Cranmer's. 
Strype's Kcclef. Mem. v. III. p. 203. | | 
December 5. The cardina! ſummoned the biſhops and inferior clergy, then aſ- 
ſembled in convocation, to come to him at Lambeth, there to be abſolved from all 
their perjuries, ſchiſms, and herefies. Ibid. p. 205. 

January 23. All the biſhops went to Lambeth, to receive the cardinal's bleſſing, 
and directions. Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation, v. II. p. 279. 

A. 1555, January 21. A ſeſſion of the convocation was held in the upper apart- 
ment at Lambeth Palace. 

February 10 was the 10th ſeſſion of the fame ſynod, when a maſs of the 
Holy Trinity was ſaid in the chapel, the archbithop, biſhops, and clergy, with a 
great multitude of people being preſent. Maſs being finiſhed, ſome prayers were 
recited by the cardinal ; and afterwards, maſter Watſon delivered from the pulpit 
a diſcourſe in Latin. Wilkins, Concil. v. IV. p. 132. 

A. 1557. Cardinal Pole notices ſome adjournments of his legatine council to his 
houſe at Lamberh. Ibid. p. 181. 

A. 1559, February 11. Archbiſhop Parker commiſſionated Nicolas (Bullingham) 
biſhop of Lincoln, to ordain ten deacons and four prieſts; which was performed,in 
a certain low chamber, within the archbiſhop's manor of Lambhith. Strype's An- 
nals, vol. I. p. 160. 

March 1& Ina certain inner chamber within the manor of the archbiſhop at 
Lambhith, called The Chamber of Preſence, the archbiſhop committed to Nicolas, 
biſhop of Lincoln, the ordination of ſuch as were approved by his examiners. Then 
were ordained 120 deacons, 37 prieſts z and ſeven took deacons and prieſts orders 


together. Ibid, 


* According to Dr. Ducarel (Hiſt, of Palace, p. 43), the firſt mention of the gallery is in 
the will of archbiſhop Parker, though he had obſerved (at p. 16) from biſhop Godwin, that 
cardinal Pole nad built“ a certain gallery towards the Eaſt, and ſome few rooms adjoining :” 
tlie word however in Godwin de Præſul. edit. Richardion, p. 151, is ſolarium, which may mean 
an apartment of a different kind (ſolarium quoddam orientem verſus Lamethæ extruxit, et edificia 
nonnulla vicina) ; and it is certain that one of the conferences between Stokeſley, biſhop of 
London, and Sampſon, biſhop of Chicheſter, concerning the biſhop's book, is noticed by Strype 
28 being in the gallery, at their departure from archbiſhop Cranmer, Eccleſ. Mem, v. I. p. 326. 
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A. 1661, April 12. At a ſecond ſeſſion at Lambeth, ſundry articles were agreed 
upon by the arch'1ſhops of Canterbury and York, with the affent of the biſhops. 
Article gth was, “that all ſuch marriages, as have been contracted within the Le- 
vitical degrees, be diſſolved; and, namely, thoſe who have married two ſiſters, 
one after another, who are by common conſent judged to be within the ſame.” 
There were alſo injunctions to be confeſſed and ſubſcribed by them that ſhould 
be admitted readers. Among which were the following: “I ſhall not miniſter the 
ſacraments, nor other public rite of the church, but burie the dead, and purifie 
the women after their childbirthe. I ſhall keep the regiſter book according to the 
injunctions. I ſhall dailic, at the leaſt, read one chapter of the Old Teltamear, 
and one of the Neue, with good adviſement to the increaſe of my knowledge.” For 
deacons: © I ſhall not openlie intermeddle with any artificer's occupation, as coyetouſly 
to ſeek a gen thereby, having in eccletlaſtical lyving the ſumme of 20 nobles, or 
above, by yere.” Wilkins Concil. v. IV. p. 224 and 5. ä 

A. 1564, March 24. Archbiſhop Parker, the biſhop of London, (Grindal) 
and others of the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, ſat at Lambeth, to introduce the Refor- 
mation in miniſter's habits. (Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 98.). On this memo- 
rable eccafion, the number who appeared ar Lambeth were 140. Ibid. p. 99. See 
alſo p. 104, concerning the dealing with thoſe who would not conform. See Hiſt, 
of Palace, Append. p. 71. 

A. 1571. Archbiſhop Parker adjourned the Convocation to April 27,-to meet 
at Lambeth Houſe (ad ædes Lembethanas). The ſixth ſeſſion was held May 11, 
when the biſhops aſſembled in the dining-room (in cænaculo Lambetbano), aud 
treated about the affairs of the church, the Book of Articles, &c. in private, (e- 
crete, remotis omnibits arbitris). Wilkins Concil. v. IV. p 262. f | 

A. 1575, Febrvary 9. Archbiſhop Grindal made a public entertainment at 
Lambeth ; where, it being a Parliament time, no doubt, great numbers of the no- 
bility and gentry dined with him. Among the reſt of the gueſts was the lord 
Gilbert, the eart of Shrewſbury's eldeſt ſon; to whom the archbiſhop then related 
his father's honourable reception of him at Rufford, in his coming up from York, 
Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 193. 

A. 1575. In this year was granted a new commiſhon for eccleſiaſtical affairs. The 
zrchbiſhop for his [tate fat in his palace at Lambeth, with other commiſſioners aſ- 
ſociates, every Thurſday in the forenoon ; and, on che other day, the court was 
kept, after the delegate's court, in the conſiſtoty of St. Paul's. Ibid. p. 209 *. 

A. 1588, 


*The queen's purveyors of timber, wanting it either for ſhipping or her other works, took 
ſome quantity out of the archbiſhop's woods near Canterbury. Upon which, .archbiſhop Grindal 
diſpatched a letter haſtily to court to his friend, the lord treaſurer, May 24, 1578, acquainting 
him with this affair, and letting him know firſt, that there was but ſmall ſtore of timber in thoſe 
woods; and withal, that not only three of his own manſion-houſes, ſtanding at or near Canter- 
bury, and divers of his farmers houſes and mills, were to be maintained therewith; but alſo, that 

Aa timber 
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A. 1588. Archbiſhop Whitgift being ſo ill that he could not, without danger of his 
life, meet the convocation at Weſtminſter abbey, it was adjourned to Lambeth 
Palace. Remarks of a defenceleſs cauſe by Biſhop Gibfon, p. 26. 

A. 1605, March 30. A proceſs was iſſued againſt the clergy of the dioceſe of 
Exeter by archbiſhop Bancroft, who was ſitting in his library { Myſz0) within his 
manor of Lambehith. Wilkins Concil. v. IV. p. 412. 

A. 1610, October 9. In purſuance of the king's letters patent, archbiſhop 
Bancroft iſſued a preſcript from his manor of Lambehith, for conſecrating three 
biſhops of Scotland, who were then reſident in England. It was directed to the 
biſhops of London, Ely, Rocheſter, and Worceſter ; and the perſons to be con- 
ſecrated were, John Spottiſwood to the archbiſhopric of Glaſgow ; Gawin Hamilton 
to the ſee of Galloway; and Andrew Lambe co that of Brichen. Wilkins Con- 
cil. v. IV. p. 443. 

It is mentioued in the Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 33, 35, that archbiſhops Cran- 
mer, Pole, and Parker, had large eſtabliſhments of domeſtics ; nor is it unlikely 
but that Grindall and Whitgift might keep up the ſame dignity and hoſpitality. 
That there was a falling-off by Bancroft in this reſpect is admitted by Fuller in his 
peculiar mode of expreſſion. For true it is,” remarks this quaint writer, “this 
archbiſhop maintained not the ſtate of officers, like predeceſſor or ſucceſſor, in 
houſekeeping, having a citizen tradeſman (more acquainted with thrift than bounty ) 
for his domeſticall ſteward, Yet was he never obſerved, in his own perſon, to aim 
at the enriching of his kindred, but had his iatentions to make pious uſes his pub- 
lick heire. His clear eſtate at his death exceeded not fix thouſand pound; no 
ſumme to ſpeak a ſingle man covetous, who had fat fix years in the fee of Canter- 
bury, and ſomewhat longer in London.” Church Hiſtory, book X. p. 57. 

A.1617—1620. Archbiſhop Abbot, and others his Majeſty's commiſſioners in cauſes 
eccleſiaſtical, certainly held their meetings at Lambeth in theſe years, there being, 
in Dr. Featley's Clavis Myſtica, five ſermons which he preached before them in his 
grace's Chapel ; there is allo a fixth in the lame collection, mentioned to have been 
delivered before his grace, and divers other lords and judges, ſpiritual and tem- 
poral in Lambeth, Text, Pſalm II. v. 10. Subject, the characters of Heavenly wildom. 
Serm. VIII. p. 93. The preceding ſermon, which was preached before the high 
comniſſion, has this ſingular title, Pandora's Boxe ; or, the cauſe of all evils and 
Miſery. Text, Hol. XIII. v. 9. 

Archbiſhop Abbot, complaining of the charges to which he was ſubje& from 
the high commiſſion court's being held at Lambeth Palace, thus exprefles himſelf 
in his narrative. 

* think it may be juſtified by my officers upon oath, that ſince I was arch- 
biſhop, this thing alone hath colt me, out of my private eſtate, one thouſand pound 


timber was to be brought thence by water to Lambeth, for maintenance of that houſe. For, 
that the woods of the ſee in the parts near o that palace were ſo decayed, that there was not 
convenient timber ſo much as to make planchers for a ſtable, Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 241. 
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and a half, and, if I did ſay two thouſand, it were not much amiſs, beſide all my 
trouble of my ſervants, who, neither directly, nor indireQly, gained gl. by it in 
a whole year, but only travel and pains tor their maſter's honour, and of that they 
had enough, my kouſes being like a great hoſtry every Thurſday in the term, and 
for my expences no man giving me ſo much as thanks.” Whitlock's Memoriale, 
vol. I. p. 452. 

6 a6 hs opening of the commiſſion for the loan, when, after ſome trial in 
Middleſex, the. firſt ſitting was for Surrey, in my houſe at Lambeth, and the 
lords were there aſſembled with the juſtices of the whole county, I gave them en- 
tertainment in no mean faſhion. And I fate with them, albeit 1 ſaid nothing; for, 
the confuſion was ſuch, I knew not what to make of it. Ibid. p. 455. 

A. 1622, March 30. A commiſſion was iſſued to archbiſhop Abbot, the 
biſhops of Lincoln, Durham, Wincheſter, and ſeveral other privy councellers, 
ro enquire into the offences imputed to Anthony de Dominis, archbiſhop of Spalato, 
who, on his coming to England, had met with a very honourable reception, both 
in the univerſities and at court, upon the preſumption of his having renounced all 
communication with the church of Rome. The king had recommended him as 
a gueſt to archhiſhop Abbot *®, and in the chapel of Lambeth he affiſted at the 
conſecration of ſome Engliſh biſhops. He was alſo preferred by his majeſty to the 
maſterſhip of the Savoy, and the deanery of Windſor. He appeared perſonally be- 
fore the commiſſioners at Lambeth, when the archbiſhop, by the king's ſpecial 
command, recapitulated, in a long Latin ſpeech, the many miſdemeanors of Spalato, 
principally inſiſting on his changing of religion, as appeared by his purpoſe of re- 
turning to Rome; and that, contrary to the laws of the realm, he had held cor- 
reſpondence, by letters, with the pope, without the privity of his majeſty. To 
which charges when Spalato had made rather an evaſive anſwer than a juſt de- 
fence, the archbiſhop, in his Majeſty's name, commanded him to leave the king- 
dom within twenty days, and, at his peri}, never to return again. Collier's Eccl. 
Hiſt. v. II. p. 727, and Fuller's Church Hiſt. book x. p. 98. 

A. 1633, Auguſt 4. Archbiſhop Abbot died; and two days after, when biſhop 
Laud waited on the king his, majeſty received him with this addreſs, My Lord's 
Grace of Canterbury, you are very welcome. Orders were forthwith iſſued tor expe- 
diting the tranflation ; and, by a letter to the archbiſhop elect, dated September 8, 
the king © required him 10 uſe all ſuch ceremonies and offices, and to carry him- 
ſelf with the ſame ſtate and dignity, and to aſſume ſuch privileges and pre-emi- 
nences, as his predeceſſors had heretofore uſed and enjoyed. In purſuance of this 
direction, on September 19, the day of his confirmation in Lambeth Chapel, the 
archbiſhop Kept a ſolemn and magnificent feaſt at his houſe at Lambeth, his tate 


* He was, obſerves Fuller (Ch. Hiſt. book X. p. 100), of ſo imperious and domineering a ſpirit, 


that (as if the tenant was the landlord), though a ſtranger, he offered to controul the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury in his own houſe, 
Aa 2 being 
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being ſet out in the Great Chamber“ of that houſe, and all perſons ſtanding be- 
fore it after the accuſtomed manner, his ſteward, treaſurer, and comp'roller, at- 
tending with their white ſtaves in their ſeveral offices. (Le Neve's Lives of the 
Archbiſhops, vol. I. p.127). As, according to lord Clarendon, (Hiſtory of Re- 
bellion, book ii.) within a month, or thereabouts, after the death of archbiſhop 
Abbot, the archbiſhop was ſettled in the Palace of Lamberh, the houſe muſt, 
in general, have been left, not only in a comfortable, but decent ſtate of repa- 
ration; a circumſtance not a little to the credit of Abbot, who, as it is well known, 
was not a favourite character with Laud. 

To the account of the tumult at Lambeth Houſe, May 6, 1640, related in the 
Hiſtory of the Palace, Appendix, p. 70, may be added, from Lord Clarendon's 
Hiſt. b. II. its being deemed fo juſt a cauſe of terror, that archbiſhop Laud, by 
the king's command, continued for ſome days and nights at Whitehall. And that 
the inhabitants of Lambeth defended the archbiſhop againſt the atrack of theſe in- 
ſurgents, appears ſrom the following entry in the churchwardens accounts: 

„ Paid for training when the mutiny was in Lambeth againſt the archb:hop, 11,” 

In the Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 18, it is mentioned, that Lambeth Houſe was 
for a while made a priſon for the royaliſts. Guy Carleton, dean of Carliſle, was 
one of the perſons committed to it; but he fortunately eſcaped beyond ſea. (Wal- 
ker's Sufferings of the Clergy, part ii. p. 214.) And biſhop Kenner ſays, that of 
near an hundred miniſters from the Weſt of England, who were impriſoned in 
Lambeth, almoſt all died of a peſtilential fever. (Regiſter and Chronicle, p. 842.) 
But the regiſter of the pariſh ſhews, that they were not the clergy only who died 
under confinement, there being, under the year 1645, the following entries of 
burials : 

July 3. Ralph Peereſon, a priſoner in Canterbury Houſe. 

Aug. 13. St. George Bunckley, ditto ditto, 

Aug. 15. Lieutenant Ward, ditto ditto. 

Aug. 22. Thomas Powlet, gent. ditto ditto, 

Sept. 3. Thomas Lewis, gent. ditto ditto, 

Dec. 4. Mr. Thomas Welt, ditto ditto. 

The following minute is in the veitry book: 

A. 1656, Dec. 30. Ordered by the veſtry, that care be taken by Mr. Burt, Mr. 
Searle, and Mr. John Gore, to preſcrve unto this pariſh their right to the co/lendines 
belonging to the ſaid pariſh, and that the charge thereof be defrayed by the 
churchwardens for the time being. 

Dr. Denne was of opinion, that not col/endines, but corrodies, was the word in- 
tended, and that the order of veſtry referred to the weekly gifts of proviſion at the 
Palace gate, which were moſt probably withheld after the long Parliament had 


* This feaſt it is plain, was kept in what is now called the Guard Chamber; one would 
have rather exp: cted, taat his grace might have thought it more ſuitable to his dignity to have 
held it in the Gicat Hall. 
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ſeized the revenues belonging to the ſee of Canterbury. Of this dole there is a 
particular account in the note to the Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 31; and, in ſupport 
of Dr. Denne's conjectute, it may be remarked, that, among the ſervile tenures of 
lands in the pariſh of Lancheſter in Durham, it is mentioned, that, when the villans 
mowed the lord's meadow, they were to have from the lord their meſs, called a 
corrody, (Boldon Boke, as cited in the hiſtory and antiquities of Durham, vol. ii. 
p. 352). Upon which, Mr. Hutchinſon, in a note, obſerves, that the word crowdy 
is a name in general acceptation in the north for a meſs of oatmeal mixed with 
water, which is the diet of the Scotch ſhepherds, and much in uſe among the com- 
mon people of the northern countries of England. 


OF ROYAL VISITS TO THE ARCHRISHOPS OF CANTERBURY AT 
- LAMBETH PALACE. 


5. Henry VIII. A. 1513. Charles Somerſet was created earl of Worceſter at 
this palace; from which it may .be preſumed, that the king was ar that time 
viſiting archbiſhop Warham. Magna Britan. Antiq. et Nov. vol. VI. p. 258. 

A. 1543. Though in the inſtance next to be cited, the ſame prince did not 
enter within the walls of the palace, yet his benevolent viſit at Lambeth Bridge to 
archbiſhop Cranmer, the then moſt reverend owner of the houſe, deſerves to be 
noticed. The occurrence alluded to is, the king's deſignedly coming one evening 
in his barge ; and the archbiſhop ſtanding at the ſtairs to pay his duty, his majeſty 
called him into the barge, in order to put him in a way to fruſtrate the malicious 
contrivances of biſhop Gardiner, and others, to accompliſh his ruin. Sirype's Men.. 
of Cranmer, p. 118. 

A. 1556, July 21. The queen removed from St. James's in the Fields unto 
Eltham, paſſing through the Park and Whitehall, and took her barge, croſſing 
over to Lambeth, unro My- Lord Cardinal's Place. And there ſhe took her charior, 
and ſo rid through St. George's Fields to Newington, and ſo over the fields to 
Eltham, at five o'clock in the afternoon. She was attended on horſeback by the 
cardinal, &c. and a conflux of people to ſee her grice, above ten thouſand. Stry pe's 
Eccleſ. Mem. v. III. p. 204 “. | 

December 22. The queen removed from St. James's through the Park, and 
took her barge to Lambeth unto the Lord Cardinal's Place; and there her grace 
dined with him and divers of the Council. And after dinner ſhe took her j0n:ney 
unto Greenwich, to keep her Chriſtmaſs there. Ibid. p. 210. | 

A. 1557, July 15. The queen dined at Lambeth with the lord Cardina! Pale; 
and after dinner removed to Richmond, and there her Grace tarried her cature. 
Ibid. 379. Of the queens Mary and Elizabeth being at Lambeth notice is taken 


* Sept. 19, the queen, having been ſome time at Croydon, the archbiſhop's place removed 
unto St, James's her own place, with the lord cardinal and others attending, Ibid, p. 303 


* 1 
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in the following tranſcripts from the Churchwardens Accounts; and in ſome of tha 
items are marked their viſits to the archbiſhops of Canterbury. 
A. 1555 —1557. Payde to the ryngers when the king and th e quene s. d. 


came from Hamton Court. to Grenewich, in the monet of Auguſt, o 8 
To the ryngers, when the quene's grace came from Weſtminſter to 
Lamber, in the monet of July, - - - - o 6 
To the ryngers, Sept. ix. en. the quene's grace came to Lambeth 
churche, - 3 10, > - - - 0 4 


A. 1565. For ryngyng the xii. of Maye, when the quene's majeſtie 
went to Grenwiche, and came again to Weltminſter the ſame daye, x © 
A. 1565, October 29. Payd for rynging, when the quene's N 


went to Nonſuche, and at her comyng home, - 2 © 
A. 1556. For rynging z the Tg 's u N went to erle os 

Suſſex, 1 4 
For rynging when! the quene 8 muellic came from Richmond, - o 8 
A. 1568, For rynging when the quene's majeſtic went to Grenwich, o 8 


A. 1569. For ryngeing when the qnene's majeſtie dined at my lorde” 8 
grace of Canterbury. 

It might be at this viſit, that her majeſty, in ſo vnpeineely a manner, thanked 
Mrs. Parker for her hoſpitable reception, daclaring that ſhe knew not how 
to addreſs her“ Madam, I may not call you, and miſtreſs I am aſhamed to 
call yon, ſo as I know not what to call you” —(Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 55). 
The compiler of che Regulations of the Officers of the Primate's Houſehold 
ſeems to have had no doubt in this reſpe&; for when he mentions the archbiſhop 
and his lady together, he terms them their graces, and Mrs. Parker he repeatedly 

ſtyles her grace. See Append. to Hiſtory of the Palace, pp. 29, 30, 31, &c. 
1571, April 20. For rynging Wen the e 's n rode about St. = 
George's Fields, - - - 10 
It was at this time that the archbiſhop Parkes had an interview with the queen 
upon Lambeth Bridge +, after he had given offence to her, becauſe he had freely 
ſpoken to her concerning his office. The archbiſhop relates this incident in a letter 
to lady Bacon—* I will not, writes he, be abaſhed to ſay io my prince, that I 
think in conſcience in anſwering to my charging. As this other day I was well 
chidden at my prince's hand; but with one ear I heard her hard words, and with 


* In Strype's Memorials, v. III. p. 215, is this article from the journal of one who lived in 
thoſe days: A. 1555, the zoth of the ſaid month of April, tidings came to London, that the 
queen was delivered of a prince; whereupon was great ringing of bells through the city, &c, &c. 
And in the churchwardens account of Lambeth is this item, paid to the ringers when tidings 
came that the quene was brought to bed, 6d, 

+ It was in this year that the archbiſhop repaired and beautified his palace, covering the 
Great Hall with ſhingles, and making intirely the long bridge that reached to the Thames, &c, 
.&c, Lite of Perker, p. 332. 


the 
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the other, and in my conſcience and heart, I heard God. And yet, her highneſs 
being never ſo much incenſed to be offended with me, the next day coming to 
Lambeth Bridge into the fields, and I, according to my duty, meeting her on the 
bridge, ſhe gave me her very good looks, and ſpake ſecretly in mine ear, that ſhe 
muſt needs continue mine authority, before the people, to the credit of my ſervice. 
Whereat, divers of my Arches then being with me, peradventure mervailed ; where 
peradventure ſomebody would have looked over the ſhoulders, and lily ip away, 
to have abaſhed me before the world.” Strype's Life of Parker, p. 258. 
A. 1573, March 3. For making clene the church yard againſt the s. d. 
Quenes Majeſtie came to my lord of , 8. - 0 
Payd to the ryngers on that day, 3 
A. LL 5. 7 for rynging when the nes! O majeſtic rook her coach | 
ere, 2 
A. 1576, April 21. Payd r ryoging when the quene came from 
Grenwich and took her barge, 
A. 1579, Jnne 2. Paid for Unging when ber majeſtic went to 
Grenwich, 
A. 1583, Paid to the rynigers when the benen grace came from 
Richmont to Barnſby's (or Barnſley's) houſe, 
Alſo, when ſhe dined, and went to Grenwich, - - 
A. 1 58 5, February 26. Payd for ry ing when the 285 came to my 
lord of Canterbury (archbiſhop Whitgift) J. - 1 
A. 1586, March 27. Paid for Inging. when the quene, came to my 
lord of Canterbury, SS: 
March 29. March 29. 'Payd for rynging when the quene went from ö 
my lord of Canterburye's to the Parliament Houle, 2 
April 6. Payd for rynging when the — went pn wy: lord of "0K 
i to Grenwich, | 
Oftober 22. To Denham, fie caſting the TOR] out of the pass into 
the church yard, againſt the quene's majeſtie coming to Lambeth, o 
A. 1587. Paid to the ringers when the quene came from Hounſlow to 
my lord's grace, and the morrow when her majeſtic went to Grenwich, 6 
3 


W a> 
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A. 1588. Paid for ripginge, when the __ s majeſtic came from the 
camp to St. James's, - - - - 

A. 1602-3, February 19. Payd to the ringers, when the quran. re- 
moved from Whitehall to Richmond, 5 by 


The day (February 19) does not correſpond with the time mentioned by hiſ- 
torians. Baker, in his Chronicle, p. 423, ſays, that the queen retired to Rich- 


mond at the end of January; and Dr. Robertſon (Hiſt of Scotland, v. II. p. 283, 
8 vo edit.) fixes it to the laſt day of the month. The doctor adds, that ſhe was im- 
patient to retire, and that, removing in a ſtormy day, her complaints increaſed. 
Among the charges for ringing on public occalions in the reign of Elizabeth, 
are theſe item:: 
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| s. d. 
A. 1571. At the overthrowe of the Tourke, - = E 

The defeat of the Turkiſh fleet, when a great many of their ſhips were deſtroyed 
by the Chriſtians in the Levant, is the event alluded to. In Strype's Annafs, v. II. 
p. 11 is the queen's command, dated Nov. 8, to the biſhop of London, for a 
thankſgiving prayer upon this occaſion; and, at p. 106, is an order of council, 
directed to the lord mayor, to ſhew public demonſtrations of joy. | 

A. 1586. Fot rynging, and for wood to make a bonfyre when the 

traytors were taken, 3 - - | - 

Ide perſons here meant were the conſpirators Babington, Bollard, 

and their aſſociatess y 1 

A. 1586-7. For rynging, when the Queen of Scots was put to death, 1 

This article is a glaring mark of the ſpirit, or I may ſay, of the barbariſm of 
the golden age of Efizabeth ; and adds weight to the many proofs that have been 
offered of the artifices deviſed to inflame the people againſt the unfortunate Mary, in 
order to countenance the 'refolation taken to put her to death. Much diſhonour 
does it reflect upon the character 8 biſhop of Lincoln, if what is re- 
ported of Him is true, tflat in his fermon preached in Peterborough Cathedral at 
her funeral, he uſed theſe remarkable words, “Let us give thanks for the happie 
diſſolution of thejbigh and mighty princeſs Mary, late queen of Scotland, and dowager 
of France.” Bibl. Top; Britan. N* XL. p. 57). But if a prelate could thus proſtrate 
his facred office, and a queen be capable of jeſting, whilſt ſhe"was figning a war- 
rant for the execution of a queen And ber own neareſt relation, (Robertſon's Hiſt, 
vol. II. -p. 168.) can it be matter of ſurprize, that the ringers of a country pariſh, 
firuated not far from the palace of their ſovereign, ſhould conſider the day of Mary's 
executidn as a holyday, and exhibit their cuſtomary demonſtration of joy!? 

A. 1604, February 28. The day before the death of archbiſhop Winzig, his 
grace was viſited by the king; who, from his ſenſe, of the greart,need he Mould | 
| have of him at that particular juncture, told him, he would pray to God for his 
life; and that; if he could obtain it, he ſhould think it oue of the greateſt tem- 
poral bleſſings that contd be given him in this kingdom. The archbiſhop would 
have ſaid ſomething to he Eng, but his ſpeech failed him; and though he wade 
two or three àttempts-to write his mind to him, he could not, the pen falling from 
his hand through the prevalence of his diſeaſe, which was paralytic. Strype's 
Life of Whirgift, p. 578. _ | 

A. 1694, October 3. Queen Mary honoured archbiſhop Tillotſon with a viſit, 
as appears from an ny in the Churchwardens Accounts of five ſhillings, paid to 
the ringers on that occaſion. This was only ſeven weeks before the archbiſhop's 
deceaſe. In the preceding ſummer, his grace had called an aflembly of the biſhops 
at his palace at Lambeth, where they agreed upon ſeveral important regulations 
which were at firſt defigned to be inforced by their own authority: but upon more 
mature conſideration, it was judged requifite that they ſhould appear under that 
of their majeſtics, in the form of royal injunctions. The quecu was at different 

55 times 
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times conſulted by the archbiſhop concerning this buſineſs ; and it is not unlikely 
to have been a ſubject of their converſation in her viſit to Lambeth Houſe. Theſe 
injunctions were iſſued in the king's name, February 15, 1694, and are publiſhed 
in Wilkins, Concil. v. IV. p. 624 They are alſo noticed in Dr. Birch's Life of 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon, p. 307, &c. 

A. 1697, February 27. Chriſtopher Clarke, afterwards archdeacon of Nor- 
wich, and prebendary of the 5th ſtall in Ely Cathedral, was ordained prieſt in 
Lambeth Chapel, in the preſence of the emperor, Peter the Great, czar of Muſ- 
covy. Mr. Bentham's Hiſtory of Ely. 4 

A. 1699. In the proceſs againſt Watſon, biſhop of St. David's, on the ſuit ex 
officio, baking archbiſhop Teniſon, and fix biſhops his aſſeſſors, he was cited to ap- 
pear in the hall at Lambeth Houſe. Burn's Eccleſiaſ. Law, v. I. p. 208. 


The fine South view of Canterbury Cathedral, placed over the chimney in the 
library, (Hiſtory of Palace, p. 57,) was a prefent to archbiſhop Herring, from the 
late Mr. B. Dod, bookſeller of Ave Mary Lane. | 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIST OF DOMESTIC CHAPLAINS OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, INSERTED IN THE HISTORY 
OF THE PALACE, APPENDIX, Ne V. p. 21, &c. 


In a note it is obſerved, that in the ancient regiſters they are called clerici, and 
ſometimes clerici familiares; ſacellani is another term by which they are diſtinguiſhed» 
Wilkins, Concil. IV. p. 40. 


CHAPLAINS TO ARCHBISHOP CRAN MER. 


Bullingham, Nicholas, biſhop of Lincoln and Worceſter. He attended, as 
chaplain, at the conſecration of biſhop Ridley, September 5, 1548 *. 

Farrar, or Ferrar, Robert, D. D. created biſhop of St. David's by letters patent, 
July 31, 1548, was, according to A. Wood, made B. D. 1543, and about the 
ſame time became chaplain to the archbiſhop. His hiſtorian mentions it as the 
obſervation of Parſons, the Jeſuit, that it was by the example of archbiſhop 
Cranmer, Ferrar learned to get himſelf a woman alſo under the name of a wife, and that 
by his grace's endeavours he had ſome preferment in the church. That he had 
any benefice in the patronage of the ſee of Canterbury, I have not diſcovered. In 
Strype's Life of the Archbiſhop, p. 184, and in the Gentleman's Magazine, vol. 
LXI. p. 60s, the character of biſhop Ferrar is vindicated from the malicious aſ- 
perſions caſt upon him by writers Popiſhly inclined, in conſequence of his com- 
—_— endeavours to correct the corruptions that had prevailed in his cathedral 
church. | 


* Memorials of archbiſhop Cranmer, p. 176. | 
B b Ponet, 
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Ponet, als Poynet, John, biſhop of Rocheſter and Wincheſter. In Strype's Me- 
moria's of archbiſhop Cranmer, p. 253, is a circumſtantial detail of the ceremonies 
uſed at his conſecration to the ſee of Rocheſter, June 29, 1550. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer collated him in 1543 to the rectory of St. Michael, Crooked-lane, in Lon- 
don. (Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 486.); and it was probably by his grace's intereſt 
that he obtained the 8th ſtall in Canterbury Cathedral. In 1547, he was requeſted 
by his friend Rozer Aſcham to preſent an application ro the archbiſhop for a licence 
to eat fleſh, Memorials, p. 167. The ſummer-houſe of exquiſite workmanſhip, 
erected in the garden of Lambeth Palace in the time of archbiſhop Cranmer, was 
chiefly the contrivance of his chaplaia Dr. Poynct, who had great {kill and taſte 
in works of this kind (Hiſt. of the Palace, p. 15); and he gave to king Henry VIII. 
a dial of his device, ſhewing not only the hour of the day, but alſo the day of the 
month, the fign of the Sun, the planetary hour, and the change of the Moon. 
But what was more to his credit than being an eminent mathematician and an artiſt, 
he ſhewed by his works, in Latin and in Englih, that he was a man of great 
learning, and he is ſaid to have been preferred by king Edward VI. in regard of 
ſome excellent ſermons he had preached before his majeſty. Godwin de Præſul. 

238. | | 

: Ridley, Nicholas, biſhop of Rocheſter and London. It is ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary, that the induſtrious and accurate Strype ſhould not have mentioned biſhop 
Ridley among the chaplains of archbiſhop Cranmer. He was certainly a chaplain, 
and retired with the archbiſhop to Ford in 1537, when the plague obliged his 
grace to leave Lambeth. Ridley's Lite of biſhop Ridley, p. 135. lu the year 
following, the archbiſhop cotlated him to the vicarage of Herne near Canterbury, 
and he was the firſt prebendary 1n the fifth ſtall of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Becon, Thomas. Of him, and of Richard Harman, Strype obſerves * that they 
ſeem to have been chaplains; but I ſee no reaſon to Ububt of their having officiated 
to archbiſhop Cranmer in that capacity. Mr. Becon was eminent for his uſeful 
writings, and was one of the many conſcientious clergymen who ſuffered, for their 
relig:on, impiifonment and exile in the reigns of Henry VIII. and Mary. He was one 
of the fix preachers in Canterbury Cathedral, and had afterwards the fourth prebendal 
{tall in that church. He appears to have been poſſeſſed of the following parochial 
benefices : the vicarage of Brenſett, in the dioceſe of Canterbury ; that of Chriſt- 
church; and, allo, the rectories of St. Stephen Walbrooke, and of St. Dionis 
Backchurch, in London; and, if Newcourt was not miſtaken, of the redtory of 
Buckland, in Herts. In the certificate of the names and qualities of the clergy 
of London, required by archbiſhop Parker, in 1561, he is thus returned ; bachelor 
of arts, a married prieſt, learned, a licenſed preacher, not refident, living at 
Canterbury, and ſometimes at St. Stephen Walbrooke, which he held with the 


Memoirs of Craumer, p. 442, &e. 
| vicarage 
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vicarage of Chriſtchurch ®. Newcourt marks him as S. T. P. when he was inſti- 
tuted to the rectory of St. Dionis, Backchurch, Auguſt 10, 1563+ and biſhop 
Tanner + obſerves, that Becon having improved himſelf, at Cambridge, in phi- 
loſophy and divinity, roſe, through all academical honovre, to the Theological 
Chair. And yet, in the above return, he 1s called bachelor of arts; and in the liſt 
of Lent preachers before the queen, in 1565, is only ſtyled Mr. Becon . Biſhop 
Tanner has given a liſt of his numerous writings, with other circumſtances relative 
to him; and his name frequently occurs in Strype's hiſtorical publications, parti- 
cularly in thoſe mentioned in the note 8. He died June 30, 1567. | 

Bernard, Thomas, was in attendance, as chaplain to the archbiſhop, at the core 
ſecration of biſhop Ridley, by the biſhop of Lincoln. Memorials of Cranmer, 
p. 176. By the charter of foundation, he was appointed, in 1546, canon of the 
firſt ſtall in Chriſt Church, Oxford; but was deprived of it in the beginning 
of queen Mary's reign, and reſtored in 1559. A licence to preach was granted to 
him in March 1550, Eccleſ. Memorials, vol. II. p. 524. He died November 3o, 
1582, and was buried in the churchyard of Pyrton, in Oxfordſhire, (Le Neve 
Faſt. p. 237) : of which pariſh he was probably vicar, it being in the patronage 
of the dean and canons of Chriſt Church. 

Harman, Richard, is ſuppoſed by Stryne to have been one of the archbiſhop's 
firſt chaplains. Memorials of Cranmer, p. 424. He removed from King's College 
to Jeſus, where he commenced maſter of arts with. Cranmer. He was one of the 
Cambridge men elected into St. Fridiſwide's College in Oxford, and a ſufferer for 
his Proteſtant opinions, but he afterwards relapſed into Popery. According to 
Strype he was a canon of Windſor, though not mentioned as ſuch by Le Neve. 

Langley, Thomas, was one of the archbiſhop's chaplains mentioned as witneties in 
a charge of Hereſy againſt John Aſheton, prieſt, December 8, 1548. Wilkins, 
Concil. vol. IV. p. 40. Biſhop Tanner (Bibliothec. Pritan. p. 466) notices I ho- 
mas Langley for an eminent poet ; but he has his doubts whether he were the 
ſame perſon who was rector of Boughton Malherb in Kent, and inſtalled in the 
firſt prebend in Wincheſter Cathedral, October 15, 1599. Sir Thomas Wotton 
was then patron of Boughton. | | | 

Markham, Henry, M. A. ſtyled by Strype chaplain to the archbiſhop, when 
named among the twenty-five perſons ordained deacons by biſhop Ricley, June 24, 
1550. Eccleſ. Mem. vol. II. p. 257. He was admitted to the prebend of Centim 
ſolidorum in Lincoln Cathedral, March 25, 1550, and inſtalled the next day pre- 
centor of that church. B. Willis ſuggeſts that he died ſoon atter. Survey of 
Cathedrals, vol. II. p. 183. 

Taylor, Rowland. Richard Tayler occurs in the Memorials of Cranmer, p. 176, 
as a chaplain in attendance at the conſecration of biſhop Ridley; but in the Chriſ- 
tian name there is doubtleſs a miſtake. Rowland Taylor was in 1549 appointed by 


* Life of Parker, p. 95. + Bibliothec, Britan. p. 85. Life of Parker, App. p. 75. 
S & Ibid, 72, 130, 228. Annals, v. I. p. 304. Eccleſ. Mem, v. I. 367, v. III. 250, Lite of 

Grindal, p. 98. Eecleſ. Mem. v. II. 519. 
Bb 2 | the 
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the archbiſhop one of the keepers of the ſpiritualties of the dioceſe of Norwich, 
on the vacancy of that ſee, as alſo preferred by his grace to the rectory of Had- 
fey in Suffolk. Being remitted by biſhop Gardiner from London to Hadleigh, that 
he might be burnt in his own pariſh, he there ſuffered death as a firm believer of 
the goſpel. See an account of him in the books cited below *. 

Tod, Gregory, officiated as chaplain at the conſecration of biſhop Ridley. 

Whitewell, John, who will be again noticed among the rectors of Lambeth. 

Goldwell, Thomas, S. T. P. is imagined to have been Thomas Goldwell, the 
laſt prior of Chriſtchurch, Canterbury, who declined being a prebendary of that 
cathedral, and accepted a penfion of eighty pounds a year; but I have my doubts, 
becauſe Goldwell, who was chaplain to Pole, was not of Canterbury, but of All 
Souls College in Oxford, where he commenced B. A. in 1331. Being diſinclined 
to the Reformation, he left England ; and, probably on account of his attachment to 
Pole, was excepted out of the general act of pardon with which Edward VI. cloſed 
the Parliament in 1552. The cardinal, before his return home, employed Gold- 
well on a meſſage to queen Mary; and, by his intereſt with her majeſty, his chap- 
lain was promoted in 1555 to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph. In 1558, he was nomi- 
nated to the ſee of Oxford, but the queen's death prevented a reſtitution of the 
temporalities, as it did likewiſe his intended embaſſy to the Papal Court, in the 
room of Sir Edward Carne. Goldwell ſeems to have had much influence with 
Pole; for, notwithſtanding the ſuſpicions he had entertained reſpecting Thorneden, - 
ſuffragan biſhop of Dover, as not being well affected to the Romiſh religion, yet, 
by the interceſſion of Goldwell, though not without great difficulty, I horneden 
was continued in his office, with more authority concerning thoſe under his care 
than any biſhop in England. Pate of Worceſter, and Goldwell of St. Aſaph, 
were the two biſhops, whom, at the requeſt of ſeignior Priuli, the cardinal's exe- 
cutor, queen Elizabeth permitted to attend his funeral; and Strype ſuppoſes that 
theſe prelates were the ſpeakers, one in Latin, the other in Englith, of the ora- 
tions delivered on that occaſion. Goldwell ſoon went again abroad, and became 
cuſtos of the College at Rome appropriated to Engliſh ſtudents; (Eecleſ. Memorials, 
vol. I. p. 312 T.) and he is faid to have been the only Engliſhman who was preſent. 
at the Council of Trent in 1 562, and ſubſcribed its decrees. He was living in 1558, 
at the advanced age of fourſcore, but died, not long after, at Rome, and was there 
| buried. He was, as Strype remarks, famous for nothing, that he knew of, but for 
obtaining of the pope, with much ado F, a renewal of the indulgences to thoſe 
who made a pilgrimage to the well of St. Winefred in Flintſhire. Mr. Addiſon, 
in his Travels, informs us, that he ſaw his picture in the Pope's Gallery at Ravenna. 


® Memorials of Cranmer, 192, 422. Burnet's Hiſtory of the Reformation, vol. II. 281. 
Magua Britan, Antiq. Nov. vol. V. 297. | 

+ Gent. Mag. 1 LXII. p. 1075. 

t Magno conatu, magnas nugas, Multis precibus a Papa impetravit indulgentias renovari. 
Godwin de Præſul. 642. Of biſhop Goldwell ſee alſo Strype's Annals, v. I. 37. Ecclef. Mem, 
vol. II. 396. III. 134, 463. Wood Ath. Ox, I, No. 135, Biſhop Sanders de Schiſm- Angl. 


fol. 157, b. Willis, Survey of St. Aſaph, 
| Clevocke, 
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_ +  Clevocke, als Clennock, Maurice, LL. B. the cardinal's chaplain and domeſ- 
tic ſervant, rector of Orpington, dean of Shorcham and Croiden; for, under theſe 
titles Clevocke had a commiſſion from the archbiſhop, dated Auguſt gr, 1557, em- 
3 him to viſit the ſaid deaneries*. He was nominated to the ſee of Bangor, 
ut queen Mary died before he could be conſecrated. After the acceſſion of queen 
Elizabeth he went to Rome; and the Engliſh hoſpital in that city being converted 
into a ſeminary for Engliſh ſtudents, he was appointed the firſt maſter, and from 
that circumſtance it was frequently called Maurice College. The pope, however, 
diſplaced him in 1581 ; his extreme partiality for the Welſh ſtudents, who were 
his countrymen, having occaſioned perpetual contentions in the ſociety +. | 
Glazier, Hugh, another of Pole's chaplains, was a mendicant frier. In 1538, he 
was preſented to the rectory of Hanworth in Middleſex, which, in 1546, he ex- 
changed for the rectory of Harlington, in the ſame county. Whilſt incumbent of 
Hanworth, in a ſermon preached in Lent at Kingſton, he declared, that whoſoever 
came to church to ſeek God, he ſhould not find him there, except he brought him 
with him ; and that men ought to put their truſt in God's word, and to have bet- 
ter regard to good ſermons and preaching than-to the ſacrament of the altar, maſs 
mattins, or even ſong. And, in a ſermon at St. Paul's Croſs, in the firſt Lent after 
the acceſſion of Edward VI. to the crown, he aflerted the obſervation of Lent to be 
of human inſtitution. Being thus an avowed favourer of the Reformation, arch- 
biſhop Cranmer, in 1541, appointed him his commiſſary at Calais, and procured 
for him the ſeventh prebendal ſtall in the new-eſtabliſhed dean and chapter of 
Canterbury Cathedral. He, however, after the death of Edward, relapſed to 
Popery, and was in 15 53 preſented to the rectory of Deal in Kent; and publiſhed 
a ſermon, preached at Paul's Croſs, Auguſt 25, 1555. Text, Luke XVIII. v. 10. 
Strype notices it, as being in Stowe's collection of books. Glazier's name is in the 
commiſſion iſſued by Pole, March 28, 1558, for proceeding againſt Proteſtants as 
reputed heretics, but he ſurvived this diſgraceful nomination only a few months; 
for, it appears, by the regiſter of Lambeth, that Hugh Glazier, the cardinal's 
chaplain, was buried in that church July the 27th, the ſame year g. 
Holland, Seth, A. M. inſtalled dean of Worceſter, Auguſt 22, 1557. He had 
been ſubſtituted warden of All Souls College in Oxford, in February 1555; but 
reſigned, as it ſhould ſeem, in favour of John Pope, whom Cardinal Pole appointed 
in his room. He alſo occurs incumbent of the very valuable rectory of Biſhop's 


V Strype's Eccleſiaſtical Memoirs, vol. III. p. 390. At the end of the ſame year a commiſſion 

was granted to Thomas Chatham, biſhop of Sidon *, to do all things belongiag to a biſhop. 
And Strype ſuppoſes him to have been the ſuffragan biſhop, mentioned by Fox to have broken 
his neck by falling down a pair of ſtairs in the cardinal's houſe at Lambeth, Ibid. p. 391. 

+ Willis's Survey of Bangor, p. 105 ; and Athen. Oxon. vol. I. 682. 

t Glazier, ſee Strype's Ecclef, Mem. vol. I. p. 287, and vol. III. p. 290. Life of Arche 
biſhop Grindal, App. p. 45. Wilkins, Concil. IV, 173, and Tanner Biblioth. Britau. 327. 


\ 
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* Thomas, biſhep of Sidon, alſiſted at-the conſecration of biſhop Ridley, Life of Biſhop Ridley, JEN 
Rh” leeve 
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Cleeve in Glouceſterſhire, Three or four diys before the death of Pole, the cardinal 
ſent his chaplain to the lady Elizabeth, with a letter and a ſecret meſſage. The 
letter is printed by Strype, who offers his ſurmiſes what might be the purport of 
this confidential commiſſion. In 1559, Mr. Holland was deprived of his deanry, 
and died in the King's Bench Priſon. He was buried March 5, 1560, in St. 
George's, Southwark being in point of reſpe& brought to the church by about 
throelote gentlemen of rhe 1nns of court and Oxford *.” 

Lilye, George, ſon of the famous grammarian William Lilye, was of Magdalen 
College, Oxford; but, leaving the univerſity without a degree, he travelled to 
Rome, where he was honoured with a gracious reception by cardinal Pole, and 
became eminent for his abilities and acquirements in various kinds of literature. 
The cardinal, after his promotion to the archbiſhopric, appointed Lilye to be his 
chaplain, and collated him in 1557 to the firft ſtall in his own church; and it was 
probably by his intereſt that he had the prebend of Kentiſh Town in St. Pauls 
Cathedral. Lilye's works were chiefly hiſtorical and biographical. They are 
noticed by biſhop Tanner, and by biſhop Nicolſon, in his Hiſtorical Library, He 
publiſhed the firſt exact map that was drawn of this ifland F. 


ARCHBISHOP PARKER. 


Bickley, Thomas, D. D. The archbiſhop procured for him, whilſt he was chap- 
lain, the wardenſhip of Merton College in Oxford; and he was admitted to the 
archdeaconry of Stafford, and to a prebendal ſtall in Lichfield Cathedral, within a 
year after biſhop Bentham was promoted to that ſee : it is not unlikely that he 
might be preferred by his grace's right of option. The archbiſhop had ſo high an 
opinion of his chaplain's talent for preaching, that he appointed him often to preach 
before the queen in Lent, and aiſo at St. Paul's Croſs, and in many pariſh churches 
in London, when divers incumbents, about the year 1566, were under ſuſpenſion 
for not complying with the eccleſiaſtical orders 4. Dr. Bickley was advanced 
to the biſhopric of Chicheſter in 1585. | 

Bullingham, Nicholas, who had been chaplain to archbiſhop Cranmer, officiated 
as Chaplain at the conſecration of archbiſhop Parker, December 17, 1559. Lite 
of Parker, p. 57. N „ 

Coldwell, John, M. D. is mentioned as chaplain in Strype's Annals, vol. II. p. 
489, and was collated by the archbiſhop to the rectory of Aldington, in Kent, 
June 1, 1572. He appears to have been in the archbiſhop's family in 1574, being 
one of the witneſſes to the will of Matthew Parker, ſecond ſon of the archbiſhop, 
that is dated November 1. In January, 1585, he was inſtalled dean of Rocheſter, 
and advanced to the biſhopric of Saliſbury in 1591. 

Curtcis, Richard, D. D. one of the chaplains mentioned by Strype in his Life of 
Parker, p. 509, promoted to the biſhopric of Chicheſter in 1 570, 


* See Abingdon's Antiquities of Worceſter, p. 128 ; Newcourt, Repert. vol. II. p. 34; and 
Strype's Annals, vol. I. p. 50, 7236. 
+ Tanner Bibliothec, 481. Newcourt, Repert. vol. I, p. 171. 


1 Strype's Lite of Parker, p. 219, 510. 
Gheaſt, 
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Gheaſt, or Geſt, Edmund, D. D. attended, as chaplain, at the conſecration of 
archbiſhop Parker. His ſervices were, however, but of ſhort continuance, be being 
conſecrated biſhop of Lincoln January 21, 1579. He was afterwards tranſlated to 
Saliſbury. | 

In Dro Ducarel's liſt is Thomas Gordon, dean of Canterbury, and biſhop of 

Bath and Wells, by whom was certainly meant Dr. Thomas Godwin, who held 
theſe preferments in the reign of Elizabeth. But I cannot find that he was chap- 
Jain to archbiſhop Parker: and I rather conclude he was not, becauſe he ſeryed 
biſhop Bulliugham of Lincoln in that capacity. | 
' Robinſon, Nicholas, D. D. The character given of him by Strype, in his I ife 
of Archbiſhop Parker, is, that he was eloquent in the Enghſh and Latin tongues, 
and well furniſhed with human learning and divinity, And, among the perſons re- 
commended to ſecretary Cecil for the provoſtſhip of Eton College, by biſhop 
Grindall, he is thus noticed,“ Mr. Robinſon, chaplain to my lord of Canterbury, 
who made a good ſermon yeſterday at the Croſs.” An extract from one of his ſer- 
mons is given by Strype; and there are in print ſome of his ſermons preached at 
St. Pauls Croſs, at Weſtminſter, at Greenwich, and Richmond, being court ſer- 
mons. In 1566, the archbiſhop had recommended Hewitt for the vacant 
dioceſe of Bangor; but, ſceing reaſon a few days after to alter his mind, the ſecre- 
tary propoſed Mr. Robinſon, a Welſh-man, as a perſon well Known; and beloved 
in Wales, or who was much defired by the people of that country. He was ac- 
cordingly conſecrated October 20 *. | 

Scambler, Edmund, D. D, was one of the archbiſhop's firſt chaplains. Life of 
Parker, p. 518. Raiſed to the biſhopric of Peterborough in February 1560; and 
tranſlated to Norwich in 1584. 

Still, John, D. D. Archbiſhop Parker's ſentiments of him were thus expreſſed 
in a letter to the lord treaſurer, when he ſolicited for him the deanery of Norwich : 
« That he was a young man, being now (A. 1573) not above thirty, but that he 
took him to be more mortified than ſome other of forty or fifty years of age ; and, 
were he not his chaplain, he would ſay, he were in all reſpects as fit as any he 
knew in England; and that, had he not wiſhed well to his country, he would 
have been very loth to beſtow him, or ſpoil. him in that place. Ihe archbiſhop 
collated him to the rectory of Hadleigh- in Suffo}k, commiſhoned him in 1572 
to be one of the deans of Bocking in Effex; and, though he did not ſucceed in his 
application for the deanery of Norwich, he procured tor his chaplain a prebend 
of Weſtminſter. Dr, Still was conſecrated biſhop of Bath and Wells in February 


1692 . 


* Life of archbiſhop Parker, p. 105, 204, 234, 509. Annals, vol. I. 299; and vol. II. Add. 
p. 26. Tanner, Biblioth. p. 638. | | | 
+ Strype's Life of Parker, p. 449, 510. Newcourt, Repertor, vol. II. p. 67. 
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Aldrich, Thomas, A. M. elected maſter of Corpus Chriſti College, in Cam- 
bridge, February 3, 1559, on the refignation of Dr. Pory, was by his recommen- 
dation appointed chaplain to Parker. Dr. Pory farther entreated the archbiſhop 
to uſe his intereſt, that Mr. Aldrich might be likewiſe his ſucceſſor to the prebend 
of Weſtminſter ; and the ſtall was obtained for him, he being admitted to it No- 
vember 1570 . The doctor was thus ſolicitous to have Aldrich preferred, becauſe, 
as he wrote to his grace, he knew him to be an honeſt young man, and ſkilled 
in the learned tongues, alſo in French and Italian, and, as he truſted, like to be 
of ſervice to the realm hereafter T.“ He was, however, miſtaken in the character 
he had formed of the man, who ſoon became a zealous Puritan, and whoſe be- 
haviour to the archbiſhop was ungrateful and infolent. Aldrich renounced the 
chaplainſhip, with a declaration that he would oppoſe the archbiſhop to the utmoſt 
of his power; and he endeavoured to get ſome great man of the Council to accept 
him for his chaplain, in order to ſcreen himſelf from the reſentment of the primate, 
whom he nick-named Pope of Lambeth, and of Benet College. He had not taken 
the degree of bachelor of divinity, as the ſtatutes of the college required, and he 
was charged with other articles of negle& and bad adminiſtration. -. The college 
referred the caſe to lord Burleigh, chancellor of the univerſity ; and a ſentence- 
of removal from the maſterſhip muſt have enſued, had not Aldrich, to avoid the 
diſgrace, reſigned it to the chancellor. And, ſix months before, he reſigned to the 
archbiſhop his prebend of Weſtminſter, of which he would otherwiſe have been 
deprived for non-conformity. 'The chancellor adviſed him to make an hum- 
ble ſubmiſſion to the archbiſhop, which he did, with a promiſe of amendment ; 
but, though he remained ſome time at Canterbury, expecting favour from the 
archbiſhop, his grace declined placing any confidence in him 4. After the deceaſe 
of the archbiſhop, he had intereſt to obtain a reinſtatement in Weſtminſter Abbey, 
though not in the ſame ſtall. This was in 1576, and he died the ſame year, 

Allen, Matthew, of whom I can collect no other memorial than that, as chap- 
lain, he read prayers, when archbiſhop Parker conſecrated Dr. William Hughs, 
biſhop 5 St. Aſaph, December 13, 1573, and that he attended at the archbiſhop's 
funeral Y. | 

Batman, Stephen, D. D. had his education in the free ſchool. of Bruton in 
Somerſetſhire, his native place; thence he removed to Cambridge, where he 
cloſely applied himſelf to philoſophical and theological ſtudies, and acquired the 
reputation of a learned ang truly divine preacher ||. Archbiſhop Parker collated 
him to the rectory of Meſtham in Surrey, probably in 1570, when that benefice 


* Widmore, in his Hiſtory of Weſtminſter Abbey, mentions, November 15, 1570, as the day 
of his being inſtalled; Newcourt and Le Neve, on the authority of A. Wood, ſuppoſe Aldrich 
not to have had his prebend till 1573; but Wood certainly miſtook between the year of his ads 
miſſion and the year of his refignation, which was in 1573. | | 

+ Maſters, Hiſt, of C. C. C. C. p. 106, 1 Strype's Life of Parker, p. 429, &c, 

$ Strype's Life of Parker, pp. 459, 496. Tanner, Bibliothec. p. 80, 
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was vacant, as noticed in the church regiſter, by the death of John Wyſtow, 
though the name of Batman does not occur among the number of incumbents 
and curates, whom Aubrey has copied from it. In 1582, he commenced doctor 
in divinity, and became chaplain to Henry lord Hunſdon, to whom he dedicated 
an enlarged and improved edition, in Engliſh, of Bartholomæ us de proprietatibus 
rerum. Ihe archbiſhop, with ſucceſs, employed Batman to collect books for him; 
for, as cited by Strype from a book publiſhed in 1581, entituled, © Doom warning 
all men to judgment,“ Batman, when ſpeaking of the archbiſhop, thus exprefles 
himſelf ; #* With whom books remained (although the moſt part of them, according 
to the time ſuperſtitious and fabulous, yet,) ſome worthy the view and ſafe keep- 
ing, gathered within four years, of divinity, aſtronomy, hiſtory, - phyſick, and 
others of ſundry arts and ſciences, (as I can truly vouch, having his grace's com- 
miſſion, whereunto his hand is yet to be ſeen), fix thouſand, ſeven hundred books, 
by my own travel. Several treatiſes publiſhed by Batman are ſpecified by biſhop 
Tanner ; but he has not noticed any piece of Engliſh hiſtory, only obſerving, that 
he is ranged by Thynne with the writers of that claſs; and that Thynne, ad fin, 
Holinſhed, III. M. D. LXxxIx, fixes 1584 for the year of the death of Batman, 

Bungey, John, a nephew by alliance to the archbiſhop, was alſo a chaplain, and 
preferred by his grace to a-prebend in the church of Canterbury, Sce Account of 
him in Mr. Maſters's Hiſtory of C. C. C. Cambridge; and among the rectors 
of Lambeth. 

Cole, Humphry, occurs chaplain to the archbiſhop, in MS. Ecclef, Cant. book II. 
He was admitted to the rectory of St. Mary le Bow, December 8, 1584, and re- 
ſigned it in 1588. Newcourt, vol. I. p. 439. 

1 Harleſton attended the archbiſhop's funeral as chaplain, A. 1565. 
Harlſton was admitted a member of Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge; and 
Mr. Maſters imagines him to have been the ſon of Simon Hatliton, of Mendicſham 
in Norfolk, a brother of Mrs. Parker. He was probably the chaplain mentioned 
in Strype's Lite of the Archbiſhop, p. 496. 

Hill, John, though omitted by Strype, is noticed as a chaplain to archbiſhop 
Parker, in Lewis's Liſt of the incumbents of Mynſtre in the Ifle of Tenet (Archiep. 
Capellanus, p. 101) to which vicarage he was collated, March 14, 1570. He was 
ordained prieſt by biſhop Grindal, March 14, 1560, (Life of Grindal, p. 5o,) and 
in 1564 admitted to the 7th ſtall in Weſtminſter Abbey, which he reſigned in 
1568, by exchange with Dr. Pory, rector of Lambeth, for the 6th prebend in 
Canterbury Cathedral, Auguſt 1, 1573. He had a diſpenſation to hold the rec- 
tory of Chiddingſtone in Kent with Mynſtre, MS. Cantuar. Eccleſ. B. He re- 
ſigned Mynſtre in 1595, probably not long before his death, becauſe Dr. Whitaker, 
who was his ſucceſſor at Canterbury, was inſtalled May 10. A John Hill occurs 
rector of Lid in 1575. Haſted's Kent, vol. III. p. 517. | 

Hoveden, Robert, D. D. was elected in 1561, warden of All Souls College in 
Oxford, and had prebends in the following cathedrals, Henſtridge in Wells, Clifton 
in Lincoln, and the third ſtall in Canterbury. Wood. Ath. Ox. v. I. 463, A. 

C c 1604. 
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1604. He eſtabliſhed orders for the government of the ſchool in Faverſham (Jacob's 
Hiſt. p. 55). And in Le Neve Mon. Anglic. vol. I. Ne 48, is his inſcription upon a 
monument placed in the chancel of the church of Stanton Harcourt, Oxfordſhire, 
to the memory of his brother Chriſtopher, who had been rector of that pariſh, Dr. 
Hoveden died March 21, 1614, and was buried in the chapel of All Souls College. 
Leeds, Edward, LL. D. was chaplain to the archbiſhop, his proxy at his in- 
thronization, and ſo much in ſavour with his grace as to be appointed one of 
his viſitors in the dioceſes of Canterbury and Ely, as well as afterwards in that 
of Peterborough. See more of him in Maſters's Hiſtory of C. C. C. Cambridge, 
334. 
l Manne, John, A. M. was elected from Wincheſter ſchool to New College in 
Oxford, in 1529, and was proctor of the univerſity for the ſouthern diſtrict in 
1340. He was afterwards expelled as an heretic, but made principal of White 
Hall, fince Jeſus College, in 1547. Being chaplain to archbiſhop Parker, he was, 
in 1362, appointed warden of Merton College, by his grace, as vilitor, upon a 
right of devolution *, and promoted to the deanry of Glouceſter in 1565. He 
occurs alſo prebendary of Bigg'ewede, in Lincoln Cathedral. In 1557 he was ſent by 
Elizabeth embaſſador into Spain; where, having ſpoken ſome things irreverently of 
the pope, he was excluded the court, baniſhed into a country. village, and the 
exerciſe of his religion denied him . The manner in which the queen reſented 
this affront, offered to her ambeffador, is mentioned by Strype. Mr. Mann tranſ- 
lated the common places of Wolgangus into Latin, and, obſerves biſhop Tanner , 
other books whoſe titles are not known, He died March 28, 1568, which muſt 
have been ſoon after he was recalled from his embaſly, and was buried in the 
chancel of St. Anne's church, near Alderſgite, in London; leaving a widow and 
ſeveral children, ot whom ſome ſettled in Ilex. 

Matchett, John, rector of Lambeth, 

Norgate, Robert, D. D. By marriage he bore a relation to the archbiſhop, 
who made him one of his chaplains, aſſiſted him in the promotion to the maſſer— 
ſhip of Corpus Chrilli College, Cambridge, and preſented him to the rectory of 

Lackingdon in Effex. Maſters's Hiſtory, p 112. 

Dr. Alexander Newel, or Nowell, dean of St. Paul's, is claſſed as a chaplain by 
Dr. Ducarel; but on what authority I have not found. He is not mentioned in 
this capacity by either Newcourt or Strype, nor does it appear that he was directly 
preterred by the archbiſhop. Strype notices him as chaplain to biſhop Grindal, 
whilſt biſhop of London. Life of Grindal, p. 38. . 

Pierſon, Andrew, B. D. was both chaplain and almoner to archbiſhop Parker, 
who collated him to the rectories of Braſted and Chiddingſtone, and to the vicar- 
age of \\ rotham ; and procured for him, from the crown, a prebend in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. He alſo appointed him maſter of the faculties ; which office Mr. 


® Life of Parker, p. 115, 117, 150. + Magn, Britan, Antiq, et Nov, VI. p. 78 
4 Biblioth. Britan. p. 505. 
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Pierſon reſigned to archbiſhop Grindal. Upon a vacancy of the provoſt of Eton, 
the archbiſhop recommended him to that poſt—** as one, in whom he knew ſo 
much ſincerity and dexterity in governance, with honeſt learning, that he would 
warrant his credit upon him, and would, it it was in his diſpoſition, name *. His 
grace bequeathed to him a handſoine gilt cup and cover, that had been preſented 
to him by the queen, and nominated him one of the interpreters of his will. Maſ- 
ters's Hiſtory of C. C. C. C. p. 354. | 

Simpſon, Nicholas, D. D. as chaplain, attended the funeral of archbiſhop Parker. 
Life by Strype, p. 496. He was a prebendary of Canterbury, and it appears by lis 
epitaph that he was buried in that cathedral in 1609. Batteley, Cantuar. Sacr. App. p. 9. 

Stallar, Thomas, D. D. was of Corpus Chriſti College, Cambridge; and, in 
1568, when only A. B. and lately elected fellow, was a principal party in oppo— 
ſing a viſitation under the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion. And, as by his conduct he muſt 
have offended archbiſhop Parker, who had adopted this mode of correcting many 
irregularities in that ſociety, it is not eaſy to account for his grace's taking Stallar 
into his family as a domeſtic chaplain +. The parochial benefices poſſeſſed by him 
were, the rectory of All-hallows, Lombard-ſtreet, in the patronage of the dean 
and chapter of Canterbury, and the rectory of St. Mary Hill, by preſentation from 
a citizen of London, He was alſo promoted, in 1574, to a prebend in the church 
of Hereford ; which he ſoon reſigned, and in 1595, many years after the death of 
the archbiſhop, became archdeacon of Rocheſter 4. The conſiſtory acts of that 
dioceſe afford an inſtance of his then being of a dilpofitiun ſomewhat captious and 
litigious 8. He attended at the funeral of archbiſhop Parker. 


ARCHBISHOP GRINDAL, 


Redmayn, or Redman, William, D. D. was collated by the archbiſhop to the 
rectory of Biſhopſbourne, in Kent; and, by his grace's intereſt, became archdeacon 
of Canterbury in 1576. For, on the tranſlation of biſhop Freake from Rocheſter 
to Norwich, that dignity was in the diſpoſal of the Crown ; and great inconvenience 
having ariſen from its being held in commendam by the biſhops of Rocheſter, the 
archbiſhop earneſtly ſolicited lord Burleigh, that it might be no longer annexed. 
It was alſo his requeſt, that it might be given to his chaplain, William Redman, a 
learned and deſerving man, who had approved himſelf a good preacher by his ſec— 
mon before the queen. When he renewed his application to the lord treaſurer, he 
again mentioned the very good ſermon, as he ſtyled it, his chaplain had made at 
court. The archbiſhop appointed Dr. Redmayn one of his executors, and bequeathed 
him a legacy of 5ol. and a horſe. Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 210, 289. He was 
promoted to the biſhopric of Norwich in 1 594+ 


* Collated to the rectory of Harbledowne, Sept. 1, 1589. Haſted's Kent. III. 583; inſtituted 
rector of Hardres, June 30, 1580 ; reſigned 1582. Ibid, 735. 
+ Maſters's Hiſtory, p. 135. 7 Ibid. 375. 
$ Memorials of Rocheſter Cathedral in Mr, Thorpe's Antiquities, p. 225. 
Cc 2 Ro« 
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Robinſon, Henry, D. D. was provoſt of Queen's College, in Oxford ; and it 
is ſaid, that, by his advice, Sir Thomas Smith engaged in the obtaining of that 
excellent act of Parliament of the 18th of Elizabeth, for reſerving a third part of 
the rent upon leaſes granted by colleges to be paid in corn. Kennet's Parochial 
Antiquities, p. 605, Archbiſhop Grindal bequeathed to Dr. Robinſon, his chap-* 
lain, the advowſon of a dignity and prebend in the county of Lichfield, or the ad- 
vowlon of certain dignities and prebends in the church of St. David's; which Strype 
ſuppoſes (p. 294.) to have been options, and upon ſufficient grounds. For, the 
archbilkop confirmed and conſecrated biſhop Overton, of Lichfield, in September 
i580; and in December, 1582, biſhop Middleton was confirmed in St. David's on 
his tranbation from Waterford in Ireland. Dr. Robinſon was advanced to the biſhopric 
of Carlille in 1598. 

Youno, John, D. D. At the commencement at Cambridge, in 1564, when 
biſhop Grindal was, by a grace of the univerſity, created doctor of divinity, Mr. 
Young, his chaplain, preached for him the clerum ſermon “. He occurs preben- 
dary of Southwell +, to which he was probably collated by Dr. Grindal, whilſt 
archbiſhop of York. He had the recommendation of the archbiſhop for the maſter- 
ſhip of Pembroke Halt, and was promoted to the biſhopric of Rocheſter in 1577. 

Blague, Thomas, D. D. Sce an account of him among the rectors of Lambeth. 

Chambers, John, M. A. Archbithop Grindal. bequeathed to his chaplain, Mr. 
John Chambers, an advowſon in the Church of St. Paul's, or ſome other falling 
void, by which options were doubtleſs meant }. As he is not mentioned by New- 
court among the dignitaries of St. Paul's, either the option in that cathedral did 
not become vacant during the life of biſhop Aylmer, who was conſecrated by 
archbiſhop Grindal, March 24, 1576, or Mr. Chambers might be previouſly pro- 
moted into ſome other option. John Chambers was choſen fellow of Merton Col- 
lege in 1569, of Eton College in 1582, and in 1601 canon of Windſor. He was 
a great benefactor to Merton College, and a man eminent for his learning. He in 
particular much affected phyſick and aſtronomy, and wrote ſome books relating to 
judicial aſtrology hq. He having the ſame Chriſtian name with the archbiſhop's 
chaplain, togerher with the dates of his preferment, will warrant a ſurmiſe that he 
was the ſame perſon. | 

Johnſon, Philip, M. A. chaplain to archbiſhop Grindal, was buried at Lam- 
beth, April 13, 1576. Par. Reg. He was appointed principal of St. Edmund 
Hall, in Oxtord, September 24, 1572 ||. 


Bow, 


* Strype's Life of Grindal, p gs, 310. + Tanner, Bibliothec. p. 3. 

$ Lite of Grindal, p. 294. 

$ Ath. Ox, I. Ne 378. Ayliffe's State of Oxford, vol. I. p. 274. And Mag. Britan. and 
Nov. vol. VI. p. 652. A 

[| In the Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 3o, it is mentioned, that on the north ſide of the chapel is 
a piece of ground, called the Burying Place; but that there is not any written evidence, nor 
other proof, of any perſons having been depoſited there, And, as it appears from the pariſh et 
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Bow, George, Archdeacon Redmayn, and Thomas Blague, fted as 
chaplains at the conſecration of Dr. Whitgift, biſhop of Worceſter. Life of 
Grindal, p. 229. | | 

Sapcotts, John, was in attendance as chaplain at the conſecration of Dr. John 


Watſon, biſhop of Winchelter, September 18, 1580, in the chapel of Croydon. 


Lite of Grindal, p. 256 *. 

Tunſtall, Rodolph, M. A. was domeſtic chaplain to Grindal, whilſt he was 
archbiſhop of York, and preferred by him to the prebend of Knareſborough cum 
Bychell, and canon reſidentiary of York Cathedral, to the archdeacdnry of Nor- 


thumberland, and to the wardenſhip of the hoſpital af St. Mary Magdalen, near 


Ripon, He was alſo rector of Long Newton, a benefice in the county of Durham, 
in the patronage of that ſee, and inſtalled a prebendary of Durham, November 9g, 
1680. He died in March 1618 +. 

Wilſon, William, D. D. as well as Mr. Sapcotts, was an officiating chaplain at 
the. conſecration of biſhop Watſon, of Wincheſter. He was of Merton College in 
Oxford, and probably chaplain to Grindal, whilſt biſhop of London, as he was 
poſſeſſed of the chancellorihip, and of the prebend of Earld-ſtreer, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. In 1584 he was inſtalled canon of Windſor, and in September 16, 1 586, 
preſented to the third prebend in the church of Rocheſter. There is, or was, this 
epitaph over his grave in the Royal Chapel at Windſor. “ Here, underneath, 
lies interred the body of William Wilſon, doctor of divinity, and prebendary of 
this church for the ſpace of 32 years. He had iſſue by Iſabel his wife. fix ſons and 
fix daughters. He died the 15th of May, in the yere of our Lord, 1615, and of 
his age the y 3d, beloved of all in his life, and lamented in his death.” At the end 
are four trifling verſes like church-yard poetry 4. Strype ſuppoſes Mrs. Wilſon 
to have been archbiſhop Grindal's niece, and notices the archbiſhop's having given, 
by will, ro his chaplain Wilſon, the advowſon of the parſonage of Won ſtow, in 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter, which was an option on the conltecration of biſhop 


Watſon &. He occurs rector of Cliffe, near Rocheſter, Sept. 16, 1586. Act. Cur. 


Conſiſt. Roffen. fol. 108 b. 
ArxcnBisHop WHITGIFT. 


Andrews, Lancelot, D. D. (afterwards biſhop of Ely and Wincheſter,) in 1591, 


was ſent to confer with Udal and other under ſentence of death for publiſhing tedi- 


giſter that biſhops Tonſtall and Thirlebye were buried in Lambeth chancel, and chaplain John- 
ſon if not in the church, yet in the church-yard, the preſumption is, that it was not uſual to in- 
ter thoſe, who died in the palace, within its precincts.} 

* According to Newcourt (Repertor, vol. I. p. 815.) John Sapcourt was admitted in 1533, 
rector of Buckland, in Herts, and reſigned in 1553; but it is by no means probable that this 
ſhould be the perſon who was chaplain to archbiſhop Grindal. 

+ Life of Grindal, p. 164. Le Neve's Faſti, p. 355. Wood Athen. Oxon, vol. I. p. 487. 
Oughton, Ordo Judic, p. 2, 232. Willis, Survey of Cathed. vol. I. p. 272. 

T Letter to Dr. Denne, from Mr, B. Willis, who refers to the Antiquities of Berkſhire, 

$ Lite of Grindal, P · 294+ 
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tions bels; and February 20, 1592, he preached before the convocation in St. 
Paul's Cathedral. Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 375, 397. 

Bancroft, Richard, D. D. (archbiſhop of Canterbury,) was a chaplain ſeveral 
years, and during his attendance preached, and printed, in 1538, a ſermon, main- 
taining the ſuperiority of biſhops over their inferior brethren, jure divino. He 
alſo publiſhed, ** A Survey of the pretended holy Diſcipline of the Puritans,” and 
another tract, entitled, Dangerous Poſitions,” &c, He officiated as chaplain at the 
conſecration of three biſhops, June 13, 1596“. 

Barlow, William, D. D. (biſhop of Rocheſter and Lincoln,) was collated by the 
archbiſhop to the rectory of St. Duaitan in the Faſt, and was employed by his grace 
to write an authentic relation of the famous conference held at Hampton Court, in 
January 1603 +. He was preſent at the archbiſhop's notifying the day of the in- 
tended dedication of the chapel of the hoſpital at Croydon, and was one of the 
three chaplains in attendance upon Whitgift during his laſt illneſs J. 

Buckridge, John, D. D. (biſhop of Rocheſter and Ely,) was another of the chap- 
lains who prayed with the archbiſhop, and adminiſtered to him his conſolatory 
diſcourle in all his ſickneſs. Life of Whitgift, p. 532. | : 

Goldſborough, Godfrey, D. D. (biſhop of Glouceſter and Worceſter.) As he 
was of Trinity College in Cambridge, and collated by biſhop Whitgift to the arch- 
deaconry of Worceſter, he was probably chaplain to him before his tranſlation to 


Canterbury. 


Ravis, Thomas, D. D. (biſhop of Glouceſter and of London, ) was preſented by the 
archbiſhop in December 1691, to the vicarage of Allhallows, Barking; and, in Januar 
1696, he officiated as chaplain at the conſecration of three biſhops. Strype's Life 
of Whitgift, p. 496; and Sir George Paul's Life of the Archbiſhop, p. 98. 
 Redmayn, biſhop, mentioned among the chaplains of archbiſhop Grindal, was 
alſo chaplain to archbiſhop Whitgift. He was ſuppoſed to be a candidate for the 
headſhip of Trinity College in Cambridge, when Dr. Whitgitt intended to reſign, 
But, by the ſtatutes of that ſociety, neither maſter nor fellow ſhould be married; and 
Whitgift is judged to have objected to Redmayn's being his ſucceſſor, not from his 
having a wife, but becauſe he underſtood that he deſigned ere long to change his 
condition. Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 76. | 

Bilgar is claſſed as a chaplain, becauſe Strype has placed him between 
Drs. Bearcroft and Ravis, who attended in that capacity at the conſecration of 
three biſhops in June 1596. 

Carier, or Charier, Benjamin, D. D. was a fellow of Corpus Chriſti College in 
Cambridge. His firſt parochial benefice was the rectory of Paddleſworth, in the 


* According to Le Neve, Lives of the Proteſtant Archbiſhops, vol. I. p. 76, Bancroft was 
chaplain almoſt five years and a half; but he muſt have been in that capacity for a longer term, 
for he is ſo ſtyled in 1588, and in 1596, See Strype's Life gf Whitgift, p. 293, 404, 496. 

+ Hiſtory and Antiquities of Rocheſter, p. 163. | 4 Life of Whitgift, p. 532, 578. 
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dioceſe of Rocheſter, which he reſigned in 1599, and was collated by archbiftiop 
Whitgift to the valuable ſinecure rectory of Welt Terring in Suſſex . He was 
one of the chaplains in attendance upon his grace in his laſt illneſs, and the epitaph 
upon his monument in Croydon Church was compoſed by him. After the death 
of the archbiſhop he was chaplain to the King, who nominated him to a prebend 
of Canterbury, and a fellowſhip of Chelſey College, and, as it is ſuppoſed, would 
have promoted him to preferments of greater dignity, had he not forfeited the 
royal favour by embracing Popery. His yiew in the letter which he ſent to Iſaac 
Caſaubon, and to the king, was to effect an union between the Church of Eng- 
land and the Papal ſee; but the apoſtate did not long ſurvive the writing of 
the laſt letter, dying obſcurely in a College of the Jeſuits in Flanders, In Featley's 

Clavis Myſtica, p. 792, there is this marginal note relative to him: “ About this 
time, Dr. Carrier, who came over: chaplain with Lord Wotton, preached a ſcan— 
dalous ſermon in Paris, at Luxemberg Houſe, and not long after reconciled himſelf 
to the Romiſh church, and, miſcarrying firſt in his religion, and after in his 
hope of great preferment by the cardinal Peron's means, in great diſcontent ended 
his wretched dayes.“ For a more circumſtantial account of him, ſee Strype's. Life 
of Whitgift, p. 581, and Maſters's Hiſtory of C. C. C. p. 259. l 

Grafton attended, as chaplain, at the conſecration of Dr. Howland, 
biſhop of Peterborough, February 7, 1584. Strype's Life of Whitgift, p. 216. 

Munford, Thomas, D. D. officiated at the conſecration of three biſhops, in 
June 1596, and was the preacher at the dedication of the chapel of the hoſpital 
founded at Croydon by archbiſhop Whitgift T. He was afterwards ſuſpended for 
three years, by the archbiſhop, for marrying, without banns or licence, the earl 
of Hertford to Frances Pranel, widow of Henry Pranel, Etq.; but, on his ſubmiſ- 
ſion and earneſt entreaty, he was abſolved, by the archbiſhop himſelf, in 1601 4. 
Qu. Was he not the Thomas Montfort mentioned by Newcourt as refidentiary of 
St. Paul's and prebendary of Weſtminſter & 

Perne, Andrew, D. D. ſeems, as biſhop Tanner has remarked, to have been 
chaplain ro archbiſhop Whitgift |]. He was a native of Bilney, in Norfolk **; 
but, as it may be preſumed, not the ſon of a gentleman, who had a right to a 
coat of arms; ſince the grant to him from Garter king at arms was not of an ad- 
dition to paternal bearings. The words of the patent, which was dated Jane 
15, 1579, rather implies him to have been the firſt of the family received into 
the rank of “ noble” perſons; an honour that was conferred upon him, becauſe 


* Collated to the rect ry of Old Romney, June 17, 1603, and deprived in 1614, Haſted's 
Hiſt, of Kent, vol. III. p. 821. . y, 
+ Strype's Lite of Whitgift, p. 532. I Ibid. 551. $ Repertorium, vol. I. p. 154. 
I Bibliothec. Britan. p. 593. The reference is to a treatiſe, flyled, The juſt Reprocf of Martin 
junior. 


* Magn. Britan. Antiq. & Nov, vol. III. p. 302. 
| | he 
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he Had long rendered himſelf illuſtrious, by his virtue and his knowledge of the 
ſciences k. Neither the time of his birth, nor of his admiſſion at Cambridge, has 
been traced ; but he was a fellow of Queen's College in 1546, and one of the 
univerſity protors the fame year T. A. 1351, March 12, Mr. Perne, ard five 
others, were retained as chaplain to Fdward VI. Two of them were to be always 
in waiting on the King, and four regularly employed as itinerant preachers over the 
kingdom, eſpecially in the more remote counties. The number was afterwards 
reduced to four, of whom Perne was one, and each had a yearly ſalary of forty 
pounds . Mr. Perne was inſtalled in the firſt prebend of Weſtminſter, No- 
vember 8, 1552S; and he occurs incumbent of the rectories of Walpole and Pul- 
ham, in Norfolk; of Somerſham, in the county of Huntington; and of Balſham, 
in Cambridgeſhire. On the diffolution of the dean and chapter of Weſtminſter, by 
queen Mary, Mr. Perne Joſt his ſtall; but, complying with the changes which ſhe 
had introduced into religion, he had previouſly obtained the maſterſhip of Peter 
Houſe in Cambridge, being admitted into the room of Ralph Aynſworth, deprived, 
becauſe he was married ||; and in 1551 he was promoted to the deanry of Ely. 
He ſubſcribed the articles agreed to in convocation, January 31, 1562; as alſo to 
twenty-one articles of propoſals for diſcipline **. And as on the acceſſion of 
queen Elizabeth, he was in all other inſtances a conformiſt, he did not incur a for- 
feiture of his preferments. His inconſtancy, however, in matters of religion, ex- 
poſed him to much animadverſion. By Bradford, he was conſidered as one of thoſe 
friends of the goſpel, who frequented the idolatrous worſhip of the maſs to ſave 
themſelves from danger; and, in the leiter written by this pious ſufferer to the 


* Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, p. 323. Quo melius igitur inter alios nobiles recipiatur, 
et eadem loci dignitate, quam multi excellentes antea obtinuzrint, —Diu wirtute et optimarum ſcientiarum 
omnibus claruit, &c, The coat of arms granted was—Or, a chevron between three pelicans 
heads eraſed, azure : A far of the field, The pelican was judged to be a proper bearing for the 
bead of a literary community; this bird having been uſed by the Egyptians as an hieroglyphic to 
denote the office of education, and of inſtruction in learning, as two of the duties of a father, 
Under this idea, we find, that a pelican, vulnerating her breaſt for her young, is a part of the 
arms of Corpus Chriſti College, in Oxford, founded by Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, who bore 
the ſame arms; and a pelican, in the ſame attitude, was granted by the Heralds* Office, on an 
application from archbiſhop Parker, for an additional bearing in the ſeal of Corpus Chriſti Col- 
lege in Cambridge. Maſters's Hiſtory, p. 90. In Carter's Hiſtory xullets are given to Perne, 
and not, as in Strype, from the patent, @ far Or. But, as the bard who emblaſoned the arms of 
archbiſhop Parker, writes, 


— Stars give light, and beautify the ſky ; 
So learning ſhines. with life accordingly,—Life of Parker, p. 50. 


+ Mr. Maſters's Hiſt. of C. C. C. p. 60; and Le Neve's Faſti, p. 394. 
4 Strype's Life of Grindal, p. 7. Le Neve Faſt. 365. | 
{| Fuller's Hiſtory of Cambridge, p. 132. * Strype's Ann, vol, I. p. 290, 304. 
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univerſity of Cambridge, after his condemnation, was this admonition, Oh ! Perne, 
repent *. 

Eageinſt a ſuggeſtion, that he was a favourer of all the Romiſh errors and ſuper- 
ſtitions, abating the pope's univerſal biſhopric, he attempted to juſtify himſelf in 
a public diſpute; and the rumour increaſing, in conſequence of ſome expreſſions 
which had then dropped from him, he addreſſed to archbiſhop Parker a letter of 
explanation and juſtification . And, ſoon after his death, his character was ſe- 
verely treated by Gabriel Harvey, the poet, in a groſsly ſcurrilous tract T. But, 
notwithſtanding Dr. Perne had betrayed a want of the courage of a martyr, and of 
even the ſpirit of a confeſſor, he was held in high repute at Cambridge, and much 
eſteemed by the archbiſhops Parker and Whitgift. He muſt therefore have poſſeſſed 
commendable qualities, and have done ſome meritorious actions, to countervail the 
unfavourable opinions entertained of him for the verſatility of his conduct. To his 
credit it is related, that, ſo far from being ſtimulated by the rancorous zeal too 
often diſcernible in converts, he by his moderation prevented the burning of any one 
reformer at Cambridgey. And it is certain that Whitgift, at that time a fellow 
of Peter Houſe, eſcaped, by the maſter's connivance, the ſearch made after re- 
puted heretics, when Cardinal Pole viſited the univerſity ||. 

Dr. Perne, in his epitaph, is repreſented as having been a moſt excellent patron 
of learned men ** ; and the following diſtich in Latin is one of the mottos affixed 
to his portrait in the combination room of Peter Houſe ++ : 


Libraria, libri, redditus, pulcherrima dona, 
Perne, pium muſis te philomuſe probant. 


Library, books, rents, gifts, O Perne! moſt fair; 
From you, the Muſes friend, theſe off rings are. 


The whole of the other motto Axfwals d w ayarn. Epheſ. IV. v. 6. Holding, 


or keeping the truth in love, was not equally applicable to his character in every 
Part of life. 


At queen Elizabeth's ſplendid viſit to Cambridge, Dr. Perne was one of the four 
doctors who ſupported her canopy upon her arrival at King's College; in which 


* Strype, Eceleſ. Mem, vol. III. p. 230, 231. + Strype's Life of Parker, p. 176. 

1 Life of Whitgift, p. 5. 

„Let us give unto Dr. Pern his deſerved praiſe, that he quenched the fire of perſecution, 
© or rather ſuffered it not to be kindled in Cambridge, ſaving many the ſtake by his moderation. 
Fuller, as before,” In Queen Mary's perſecution he ſkreened the univerſity by his flexible 
Principles, ſo that no gremial of the univerſity ſuffered martyrdom. He is indeed blamed for 
altering his religion four times in twelve years; but it may be ſaid for him, that, if his compli- 
ance was faulty, his charity was fingular, who endangered himſelf to ſave others, who elſe had 
been perſecuted, and perhaps have feil more foully, Magn, Britan. as before. 

Life of Whitgift, as before. ** Hiſt, of Lambeth Pariſb, App. p. 44+ 
. T+ Carter's Hiſt, of Cambridge, p. 36, 37. 
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chapel he delivered a ſermon ad clerum, having for his theme, Anima ſubdita /it poteſ- 
tatibus ſupereminentibus, Rom. Xiil. 1. And, before he left the pulpit, her 
Majeſty, by the Lord Chancellor, ſent him word, “ It was the firſt ſermon that 
ever ſhe heard in Latin; and ſhe thought ſhe ſhould never hear a better *,”” But 
a few days after, when Perne was the principal opponent to profeſſor Hutton, in 
the Divinity Act, on the queſtion, & Major eſt authoritas Scripture quam Eccleſiæ,“ 
greater is the authority of Scripture than of the Church ; he gave ſome offence to- 
the queen by preſſing too warmly the Church's power of excommunication . He 
was named by the ſecretary of ſtate for one of the Lent preachers in 1555, and was: 
not accepted by archbiſhop Parker, to whoſe reviſal the liſt was ſubmitted ; pro- 
bably, becauſe he had rendered himſelf unpopular by having changed his reli-- 
gion four times in twelve years. His grace, however, was willing to have a man, 
of his diſtinguiſhed learning, a co-adjutor in the tranſlation of what was called the 
Biſhops' Bible, Eccleſiaſtes, and Solomon's Song, were the portions: of Scripture: 
aſſigned to him . 

In 1574, the archbiſhop preſented a valuable collection of books to the public 
library at Cambridge; many more books were obtained, from the lord keeper, the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, and other perſons of rank; and he ſeparately claſſed theſe 
different parcels, that the donation of each benefactor might be better perpetuated. 
To the archbiſhop was ſent an epiſtle of grateful acknowledgments for repeated: 
tokens of his bounty. It was elegantly written by the orator, who noticed in id 
the ſtudious attention of Perne to his grace, and to the univerſity $. 

Dr. Perne's ſervices, as vice-chancellor, muſt have been very uſeful and ſatis- 
factory; for he was five times elected into the office ||: And I am inclined to be- 
lieve that no other perſon was ſo frequently honoured with this poſt of trouble and 
pre-eminence. 

By uſing the word ſeems, biſhop Tanner muſt have had his doubts whether 
Perne might have been a chaplain to archbiſhop Whitgift. Carter, without ci- 
ting any authority, ſays expreſsly, he was ſo to Parker **; and I can find no other. 
evidence of it than that in a letter he ſubſcribes himſelf his grace's moſt bounden 
orator. But, ſuppoſing him to have been engaged in this capacity to either of 
theſe primates, or to both, his call of duty at Cambridge muſt have prevented any 
long reſidence at Lambeth. Archbiſhop Parker ſent his ſon to Peter Houſe, being 
aſſured of the good diſcipline of a college under a head lo active and dilcreet. On 
the return of the young gentleman to college in 1554, the maſter ſignified to 
his grace how much- pleated he was to ſee him again at his ſtudies ;_ and he like- 
wile informed the archbiſhop of the courſe it was his intention his ſon ſhould pur— 


* Account by Dr. Robinſon, chaplain to archbiſhop Parker. Ahout the middle of the ſer- 
mon, the queen ſent lord Hunſdon to will Dr. Perne to put on his cap, which he did to the end. 
+ Strype's Ann. vol, I. p. 404. T Lite of Parker, p. 404. 
d Tui et Academiæ amantiſimus Perne. Life of Parker, p. 484, 486. 
I In the years 1551, 1556, 1559, 1574, and 1580, *#* Hiſtory of Cambridge, p. 23. 
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ſue, having procured a very learned and affable man to read to himz and he 
promiſed on his own part that all poſſible care ſhould be taken of him *. When Perne 
was in town, ſoliciting contributions to the public library, he was a part of the 
archbiſhop's family; and it is not unlikely that he was at cther times the primate's 
ueſt. 

: The ſcreening of Whitgift from the inquiſition of cardinal Pole was not the 
only favour conferred on him by the maſter of Peter Houſe + ; for, ſoon after his 
removal from Queen's College, he was dangerouſly ill; and, during his ſickneſs, 
was indebted to Dr. Perne for his benevolent and beneficent attention to him. 
Of theſe kind and generous acts archbiſhop Whitgift always preſerved a grateful 
remembrance ;z and, after his advancement to the ſee of Canterbury, his treatment 
of Perne was friendly and affectionate. He was frequently entertained at Lambeth 
Houſe, and there deceaſed, rather ſuddenly, April 26, 1589. By his grace's 
direction he was decently interred in the chancel of that church; and in a {ſketch 
of his character, written ſoon after his death, in anſwer to the aſperſions propagated 
by Gabriel Harvey, there is this paſſage, as quoted by Strype, from a tract en- 
titled, ** Have with you to Saffron Walden.” Dr. Perne is caſked up in lead, and 
cannot ariſe. to plead for himſelf ; therefore I will commit this to ink and paper in 
his behalf. Few men lived better, though, like David and Peter, he had his fall; 
yet the univerſity had not a more careful father this hundred years. And, if on no 
other regard, but that a chief father of our commonwealth loved him, in whoſe 
houſe he died, he might have ſpared and forborn him. His hoſpitality was as great 
as hath been kept before, or ever ſince, upon the place he had, being maſter of 
Peter Houſe, and dean of Ely. And as for his wit and learning, they that miſlike, 
want the like wit and learning, or elſe they would have more judgment to diſ- 
cern it 4. | 

A grave-ſtone was placed over his remains by his nephew, Richard Perne; and 
I imagine the doctor had a great nephew, Andrew Perne, M. A. a fellow of Peter 
Houſe, who was proctor of the univerſity in 1615; elected maſter of the Charter 
Houſe, December 3, 1614; and inſtituted, February 24, 1615, to the vicarage 
of South Minſter, in Eſſex, on a preſentation from the governours of that hoſ- 
pital 5. 

Wood, Richard, D. D. of Cambridge, and when B. D. incorporated at Ox- 
ford, appears to have been much eſteemed by archbiſhop Whitgift, and might be, 


* Life of Parker, p. 175, . 

+ From malice, and with the view of depreciating the archbiſhop, Penry vented, in his Mar- 
prelate, the falſe tale, that he was Dr, Perne's boy, and bore his cloke-bag after him, Life of 
Whitgift, p. 6. x 

t Ibid, p. 6, 322. Of his writings, ſee Lewis's Preface to Wicliffe's New Teſtament ; and 
his benetactions are ſpecified in Bromfield's Cambridge Collection, p. 90. 

$ Bearcroft's Hiſtorical Account of Thomas Sutton, Eſq, p. 159. And Newcourt, Reper- 


tor, vol. II. p. 537. 
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as Newcourt believes, one of his chaplains. Certain it is, that he was well pre- 
ferred by his grace, who firſt preſented him to the vicarage of Allhallows, Barking; 
and, afterwards, to the rectories of Bocking and Stiſted, in Eſſex. He occurs 
alſo a prebendary of Weſtminſter, and was poſſeſſed of the prebend of Portpoole, 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. He deceaſed before the 28th of September, 1609. New- 
court, Repertor, vol. I. p. 200. 


ARCHBISHOP BANCROFT. 


Harſnett, Samuel, D. D. (biſhop of Chicheſter, and Norwich, and archbiſhop 
of York) appears to have been chaplain to Dr. Bancroft whilſt biſhop of Lon- 
don; as he was archdeacon of Eſſex; prebendary of Mapeſbury, in St. Paul's 
Cathedral; vicar of Chigwell ; and rector of St. Margaret's, New Fiſh-ſtreet ; pre- 
ferments in the patronage of that ſee. From the archbiſhop he had the rectory of 
Stiſted, in Eſſex. Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 73. Strype notices, under the 
year 1586, an account publiſhed by Dr. Harſnet, biſhop Bancroft's chaplain, of 
the detection and conviction of two impoſtors, who pretended to have a power of 
caſting out devils. They were young miniſters, and the examination was before 
the archbiſhop and commilhoners eccleſiaſtical at Lambeth. Annals, vol. III. 

432. 
E Ravis, Thomas, biſhop, who had been chaplain to the archbiſhop Whitgift, 
was continued in the fame office by his ſucceſſor. Godwin de Præſul. p. 194. 

Barcham, or Baikham, John, D. D. firſt of Exeter, and afterwards of Corpus 
Chriſti College, in Oxford. He occurs rector of Finchley, in Middleſex ; and 
prebend of Brownſwood, in St. Paul's Cathedral; but was collated to theſe prefer- 
ments after Dr. Bancroft was removed from the biſhopric of London; and though, 
according to Newcourt, he was chaplain to him when archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
I do not find that he was promoted by bim: for, archbiſhop abbot collated him, 
in 1615, to the rectories of Lachindon and Pagleſham ; and appointed him dean 
of Bocking the year following, jorntly with Dr. Goad. Repertor. vol. I. p. 123. 
The character given of him by A. Wood is, „that he was a perſon of great parts 
and learning, and ſtrict life and converſation *. 

Dr. Barcham particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an Engliſh antiquary and hiſ- 
torian. In Speed's Chronicle, the reigns of Henry II. and John are aſſigned to 
him; and it has been obſerved, that they are written in a manner anſwerable to 
the good opinion learned men had of him. The Diſplay of Heraldry, publiſhed 
in 1610, the ſcholaſtic part eſpecially, was moſtly written by Barcham ; and at 
the requeſt of Laud he preſented him with a very valuable collection of coins, 
which the archbiſhop gave to the univerſity of Oxford; and they are depolited 
in the Bodlcian Library, When chaplain to Abbot, that prelate authorized him 
to obtain, and to bring to Lambeth, the remainder of Hooker's Ecclefiaſtical Po- 


Athen. Ox, vol. II, P- 9. 
10, 
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lity, then in the poſſeſſion of Dr. Henry King, afterwards biſhop of Chicheſter 
and he ſucceeded in his commiſſion. | a 

Barnwell, Henry, B. D. was admitted to the fourth prebendal ſtall in Rocheſter 
Cathedral, in 1615, by a reverſionary grant, dated February 10, 1605, being 
then chaplain to archbiſhop Bancroft. Cote's Reg. p. 219, 283. A. 1593, No- 
vember 28, that dean and chapter preſented him to the vicarage of Aylestcrd, in 
Kent. He was inſtituted to the rectory of Eaſt Barming in June 1603; and occurs 
refor of Ridley pariſh, in the ſame "county, in 1608. He died in 16:7, his 
will being dated March 26, and proved the ſame year, and was buried in Ro- 
cheſter Cathedral. 

Childerley, John, D. D. when a young man, and junior fellow of St. John's 
College, in Oxford, was preacher to the Engliſh meichants at Stade; and, on his 
return, became chaplain to Dr. Bancroft, then biſhop of London, in whoſe fa— 
mily he continued after his tranſlation to Canterbury. The king preſented him 
to the reftory of St. Dunſtan in the fait, in June 1606, on the promotion of D. 
Barlow to the ſee of Rocheſter; and he held with it the rectory of Shenfield, in 
Eſſex. He was a very eminent and frequent preacher; but, through age and 
continual labour, grew blind ſome years before his death. Newcourr, Kepert. 
vol. I. p. 334. 

Fulham, Edward, D. D. became chaplain to Bancroft when biſhop of Oxford. 
He was a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, in that univerlity ; elected profeſſor of moral 
philoſophy, January 27, 1633; and executed the office of proctor in 1639. He 
was a member of the convocation aſſembled in 1640, and a ſtrenuous oppoſer of 
the Paritan party, By biſhop Bancroft he was preſented to the vicarage of Bray, 
in Berks ; obtained afterwards the rectories of Wooton and of Hampton Poy le, 
both in Oxfordſhire; and in 1641 he occurs prebendary of Ipthom, in Chicheſter 
Cathedral, which he reſigned in 1682, On the reſtoration of king Charles II. he 
was promoted to the canonry of Windſor, being inſtalled July 12, 1660; and dying 
December 9, 1695, was buried at Compton Eaſtbury, in Surrey, Dr. Fuller 1s 
noticed by A. Wood (A. O. vol. II. Faſt. p. 135) ; in Walker's Sufferings of the 
Clergy (part II. p. 15); and his character is given in Archbiſhop Laud's Hiſtory 
of his Cnancellorſhip. 

Pasfield, Zachary, B. D. was in great favour with archbiſhop Bancroft ; and 
Newcourt imagines that he might be his chaplain. Certain it is, that he was 
collated by him, when biſhop of London, to the prebend of Newington, in St. 
Paul's Cathedral, in 1601; and, when archbiſhop, to the rectory of Bocking, His 
grace alſo appointed him dean of Bocking, jointly wich Dr. George Merton, 


Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 189. 


* 


ARCHB1SHOP ABBOT. 


Abbot, Edward, occurs chaplain in April, 1611. He was admitted precentor 
of Wells Cathedral, January 13, 1613, probably an optional preſentation on rhe 
conſecration of biſhop Montague, April 17, 1608. It may be preſumed he died 
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in 1634, that beikg the year of the collation of St. Sebaſtian Smith, his ſucceſſor, 
into the ſame ſtall. | 

Barcham, John. See chaplains to archbiſhop Bancroft. 

Barnard, D. D. is' mentioned, by Fuller, as domeſtic chaplain to the 
archbiſhop, and one of his neareſt relations. Church Hiſtory, book XI. p. 128. 

Childerley, John. See chaplains to archbiſhop Bancroft. 

Dunſter, John, M. A. is mentioned by A. Wood (A. O. vol. I. N' 459) as a 
chaplain. He was a native of Somerferfhire, made a Demy of Magdalen College, Ox- 
tord, in 1598, being then ſixteen years of age, and perpetual fellow in 1602. In 1611, 
when junior proctor, he preached before the univerſity on Eaſter Monday; and a 
rehearſal of his ſermon is publiſhed in Dr. Featley's Clavis Myſtica, p. 522. The 
theme of the rehearſal of the four ſermons of this year was four rows of pre- 
cious ſtones, or an illuſtration of Exod. chap. XXVIIL v. 15—21, in which 
the myſtic doctor alluded to the four preachers. The third row, ver. 19, a turkeys *, 
an agate, and an amethyſt, he applied to Dunſter, the third ſpeaker, and his doc- 
trine, who, as he obſerves, © touching the infirmities of the clergy and laity, fo 
© feelingly reſembled the turkeys, which the jeweliſts make the emblems of com- 
* paſſion. His ſermon, for the variety of good learving in it, was a curious agat, 
and moſt like that of Pyrrhus, wherein the nine Muſcs were portrayed ; the 
* parts thereof were like the amethyſt, party-coloured, partly like wine, partly 
© like violets; like wine, in his matter of contutation, ſtrong and ſearching ; like 
« yiolets, in his exhortation, ſweet and comfortable. His deſcription of Chriſt's 
© bloody death was like wine, the Su of the grape; but of the reſurrection, like 
« violets, che firſt fruits of the ſpring. The emboſſment of gold, wherein theſe 
* gemmes of divine doctrine were ſet, was his text, taken out of Apocalypſe, 
ce chap. I. verſe 18; a booke, the reading whereof the ancient church eſteemed fo 
* profitable, and needful, that they enjoined all, upon paine of excommunication, 
& to reade it once a yeare, between Eaſter and Whitſontide.” 

Featley, Daniel, D. D. to be noticed among the rectors of Lambeth. 

Gell, Robert, D. D. of Pampsford, in Cambridgeſhire, and of the ſame family 
with Sir John Gell, a noted colonel in the parliament army, was, according to A. 
Wood, tor ſome time, chaplain to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. And Mr. Lewis, 
in his Hiſtory of the Tranſlation of the Engliſh Bibles, (p. 333), mentions his 
ſerving archbiſhop Abbot in this capacity. 1 do not find that he had any other 
preferment than the rectory ot St. Mary Aldermary, London; and as in the 
title-page of his ſermon, preached in that church, Auguſt 1, 1649, before the 
learned Society of Aſtrologets, he is ſtyled © Miniſter of God's word there,” it ſeems 
to imply that he might obtain the benefice by an ordinance of Parliament. The 
ſubjcct of his ſermon, which is decicated to the learned Society of Artiſts, or Stu- 


* $0 ſpelt repeatedly in Clavis Myſlica, and thus introduced,“ Few there are but know the tur- 
<« keys, 1anguam ungues digitoſyue ſuos, wearing it uſually. An excellent property it is ſaid to have of 
« changing colour with the ſick party that weareth it, and thereby expreſſing a kind of ſympathy,” 
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dents in Aſtrologie, is Stella nova, a new ſtarre, leading wiſe men to Chriſt, and, 
notwithſtanding ſome reaſons, which he offered, and many more that might be 
named, he ſays, he found himſelf engaged, upon occaſion of his ſubject, to ſpeak 
ſomething concerning the concealed truth of God's governing the world by the 
influence of the ſtars and angels, which he believed makes much for the glory of 
God, becauſe thereby bis power is made known in reſtraining the ordinary power 
of Narure, as he often doth. In 1659, he publiſhed an Effay toward the amendment 
of the laſt tranſlation of the Engliſh Bible. He was allo reputed author of £1P1NIEON, 
or a treatiſe of peace between the two viſible divided parties, publiſhed in 1660, 
under the name of Irenzus Philadelphus Philanthropus, preſbyter, and proteſſor 
of the more ancient doctrine, i. e. of the Church of England. And after his death, 
out of his ſermons and lectures in Sr. Mary Aldermanbury Church, was collected a 
volume, entitled, Gell's Remains, &c. It was licenſed, in 1675, by Dr. Hooper, 
the archbiſhop's chaplain. Dr. Gell probably died in the ſpring of the year 
1605; for, Mr. Tomkins, another chaplain, who ſucceeded him in this rectory, 
was admicted to it April 11. | 

Goad, Thomas, D. D. fon of Roger Goad, provoſt of king's College, in Cam- 
bridge, was clected a fellow of that Society in 1592, and preſented to the rectory 
of Milton, in Cambridgeſhire ;. a living, of which the advowlon was given to the 
college by his father. The other benefices, he acquired, were the precentorſhip 
in St. Paul's Cathedral; the rectories of Black Notley, in Eſſex, and of Hadley, 
ia Suffolk ; the deanery of Bocking, jointly with Dr. Barcham ; the tenth prebend 
in Wincheſter Cathedral, and a prebend in that of Canterbury, though the {tall is 
not aſſigned. In 1619, he was ſent to the ſynod of Dort; and, on being introduced, 
requited the prefident's ſpeech with a pithy oration, promifing the utmoſt of his 
aſſiſtance to the general good; a promiſe, remarks Fuller, well performed by 
him, he afterwards giving ample teſtimony of his general learning, and ſolid judg- 
ment in divinity ; aud nothing being wanting in him but that he came too late io 
his employment in the iynod. Church Hiſtory, book X. p. 80. See allo Neucourt, 
Repert. I. p. 101. Eachard's Hiſt. of England, p. 460. And Blomefield's Col- 
lect. Cant. p. 136. 

Harris, Dr. is mentioned as chaplain in the pariſh regiſter of baptiſms 
in 1626, | 

Jeoffray, or Jeffrey, John, D. D. occurs chaplain to archbiſhop Abbot in 1626; 
ard was collated by him, in 1629, to the fixth prebend in Canterbury Cathedral. 
The dean and chapter preſented him to the the vicarage of Tilehurſt, in Suſſex; 
and, on their preſentation, he was inſtituted, February 27, 1642, to the vicarage 
of Faverſham, in Kent. Not long after, he was ſequeſtered from his preferments; 
and he muſt have rendered himſelf very obnoxious to the then prevailing powers, 
if what Mr. Lewis“ relates be well founded, of his having preached that the king 
may take not only part, but the wwhole, of his ſubjebts eſtates, if it pleaſe bim. The 


* Hiſtory of Faverſham, p. 74. See a farther account of him in Jacob's hiſtory of the ſame 
town; and alſo in Magn, Biitan, Antiq. et Nov. vol. II. p. 1253) 
| Doctor, 
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Doctor, and Dr. Harris, another chaplain, were ſponſors at the baptiſm of an In- 
dian in 1626. Par. Reg. 

Maſter, William, inſtituted vicar of Faverſham. | 

Mokett, Richard, D. D. elected warden of All Souls College in 1614. By 
Abbot, as biſhop of London, he was, in 1610, collated to the rectory of St. 
Leonard, Eaſtcheap ; and, as archbiſhop, the year following, his grace preſented 
his chaplain to the rectory of St. Michael, Crooked-lane. From the ſame patron, 
Dr. Mokett had afterwards the reQtories of Monks Riſborough in Bucks, and of 
Newington in Oxfordſhire *. 

Parkhurſt, John, D. D. was, in 1572, proctor for the univerſity of Oxford, 
being then fellow of Magdalen College; and was elected maſter ot Baliol, Feb. 10, 
1616 1. But, previous to this promotion, he had been chaplain to Sir Henry 
Nevil, embaſſador at Paris; who preſented him to the rectory of Shillingford, in 
Berks ; and, whilſt chaplain to the archbiſhop, he was collated to the rectory of 
Newington in Oxfordſhire. He refigned the headſhip two years before his deceaſe; 
but died, incumbent of his parochial benefices, at the age of 74. Mr. Savage, in 
Balliophergus, p. 126, has thus ſketched the character of his predeceſſor : “ IJ ho- 
& mas Hicks, a member of this houſe, was a ſkilful limner, as well as poet, and 
« drew the picture of the reverend Dr. Parkhurſt, as he fat at divine ſervice, or di- 
4e vinity diſputations in the chapel, and preſented it to his acceptance. And, could 
© he have drawn the image of his mind, as he did it in face or front, as limners are 
«© wont to ſpeak, he might have preſented that as comely as this; for he was a 
man of fingular learning, gravity, and piety, frequent in preaching, and vigilant 
« in the government of this college.” 

Purchas, Samuel, B. D. the compiler of a valuable collection of voyages, is 
mentioned as chaplain 1. In 1615, he was incorporated at Oxford, as he ſtood at 
Cambridge, batchelor ; and in the preceding November, as is very probable, had 
been collated by Abbot, then biſhop of London, to the rectory of St. Martin, 
Ludgate. He died about the year 1628. 

Weſterman, William, D. D. was entered a commoner of Glouceſter Hall, in 
Oxford, in 1583; and, by continued ſtudy and unwearied induſtry, became a 
proficient in divinity. His merits introduced him to the knowledge of archbiſhop 
Abbot, who made him his chaplain, and preferred him to a dignity ; but in what 
church A. Wood has not mentioned. Newcourt mentions him as being vicar of 
Sandridge, in Herts; and thinks he might be the William Weſterman, who was 
inſtitured, in 1609, to the rectory of Buthey, Repert, vol. I. p. 816. Wood has 
noticed 8 ſome ſermons publiſhed by Dr. Weſterman. 


* See an account of him and his writings in Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 327, who refers 
to Athen. on. vol. I. col. 3. p. 68. Faller's Ch. Hiſi, book X. p. 71. And Lewis's Lay- 
craft exemplified, p. 11, 

+ Le Neve, Faſti, p. 483. { Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 413. 

Athen. Oxon, vol, II. p. 391. 

ARCH» 
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Sterne, Richard, D. D. (archbiſhop of York) was his chaplain, and in ſuch high 
| eſteem as to be ſelected by him to do the laſt kind but n.2lancholy office of aſ- 
fiſting his grace in his devotions upon the ſcaffold, When the archbiſhop had 
finiſhed his prayer, he gave his paper to Dr. Sterne, ſaying, Doctor, I give you 
ce this, that you may ſhew ir to your fellow chaplains, that they may ſee how I 
& am gone out of this world. God's bleſſing and his mercy be upon them!“ Diary. 
See an account of him in Mr. Maſters's Hiſtory of C. C. C. C. p. 376, of which 
ſociety he was a fellow. : 

Taylor, Jeremy, D. D. though a member of the univerſity of Cambridge, 
was, by the influence of archbiſhop Laud, elected a fellow of All Souls College, 
in Oxford; and, when chaplain to him, preſented to the reQory of Uppingham, 
in Rutlandſhire. Being ejected from his benefice, he retired into Wales; but, 
after the Reſtoration, was promoted to the biſhopric of Down and Connor, in 
Ireland. 

Baylie, Richard; D. D. elected preſident of St. John's College in Oxford, Ja- 
nuary 12, 1632. He ſeems to have been chaplain to Land, when biſhop of St. 
David's, ſince he occurs chancellor of that cathedral *. By the ſame prelate, 
after his tranſlation to London, he was collated to the prebend of Chiſwick, in 
St. Paul's; and to the vicarage of Northall, in Middleſex ; the former he reſigned 
in 1626, and the latter in 1637 ; but he was appointed'dean of Salifbury in 1635. 
In 1657, he was ejected from the headſhip of his college, being charged with 
the higheſt contumacy againſt the authority of Parliament F; but he was reſtored 
in July or Auguſt 1660, when he. was likewiſe reinſtated in other preferments. 
Dr, Baylie refuſed the biſhopric of Lichfield ; becauſe, as Kennet'exprefles it, Dr. 
Frewen had ſkimmed the fines and other emoluments of that ſee before his tranſ- 
lation to the archbiſhopric of Vork 1. Dr. Richard Gardiner, canon of Chriſt- 
church, who preached the rehearſal ſermon at Oxford, on Eaſter Day, 1638, de- 
dicated it to Dr. Baylie, at that time vice-chancellor ;, and in the dedication he 
{ſketches the character of Baylie, by comparing it with a former dean of Chriſt» 
church, I ſuppoſe, Dr. Duppa, biſhop. of Wincheſter, to whom he was under 
great obligations. I knowe” (he remarks) from my own experience, that you 
are made up of the ſame extractions of goodneſſe and gentleneſſe; your affections 
alike poyſed, your pulſe beats in as even and ſoft a temper ; there is no ſullenneſſe, 
no roughneſſe in it. As yet you dignify an equal dignity in the church, you fill up 
the place of government with that general applauſe which was heretofore payd as 
his due 8.“ Dr. Baylie died at Saliſbury, July 27, 1667, in the 88th year of his 

; age 

* B. Willis's Survey, p. 156. + Ayliffe's Hiſt, of Oxford, vol. I. p. 235. = * 

| Regiſter and Chron. p. 272. | 

$ The dedicator, alluding, as I imagine, to archbiſhop Laud, terms him an arch-angel. 


* 1 acknowledge in fincerity, not out of adulation (and yet, to ſpeak truth of ſome is rendered, 
Ee 0 
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age, and was buried in the chapel of St. John's College, Oxford; where, upon a 
ſtately monument, is his head, curiouſly engraven in alabaſter, that was ſaid to 
bear a ſtriking reſemblance to him in the latter part of his life . His epitaph is 
in Le Neve's Monumenta Anglicana +; and he is noticed in the other books cited 
below 4 * 

Birkinhead, John, LL. D. From inadvertency, as it is believed, he is claſſed by 
Dr. Ducarel among the chaplains to Laud for, in 1639, when he was elected, 
from Oriel College, Oxford, to be a fellow of All Souls, he was only amanuenſis 
to the archbiſhop. In 1643, he was choſen profeſſor of .moral philoſophy, in Ox- 
ford; and in October, 1648, the parliamentary viſitors cjeted him from his fel- 
lowſhip. Soon after the Reſtoration, he was created doctor of laws, eleded a re- 
preſentative for Wilton, knighted, made a maſter of the faculties, and one of the 
maſters of requeſts. In 1661, he publiſhed the Aſſembly Man, or the Character 
of An Aſſembly man, written in 1647S. And, Auguſt 8, 1662, A Brief for a 
Charitable Collection, grounded on falſe Pretences ; being revoked by order of 
Council, Dr. Birkinhead was to take care that the advertiſement was printed in 
the next weekly news book ||. He died in 1679. His character and writings 
are noticed in the books referred to below **. The Imprimatur to Hudibras, 125 
1662, was ſigned Jo. Berkenhead, Nov. 11, 1662. 

Bray, William, D. D. was of Chriſt's College, in Cambridge. He officiated as 
junior chaplain when Dr. Laud, as biſhop of London, conſecrated the pariſh church 
of Stanmore, in Middleſex, July 7, 1632 T. And by that prelate he was the 
ſame year collated to the prebend of Mapeſbury, in St. Paul's Cathedral; to the rec- 
ory of St. Ethelburg, in London; and to the vicarage of St. Martin's in the Fields. 
The archbiſhop likewiſe gave him the firſt prebendal tall in Canterbury; pro- 
bably about 1637, on the promotion of Dr. Warner to the biſhopric of Rocheſter. 
In 1640, Dr. Bray was proctor in convocation, and with Dr. Oliver, another of his 
grace's Chaplains, was appointed to compoſe a prayer that was to be uſed in that 


«* in the diale& and bad comment of the malevolent, to flatter), that, by the piety and prudence of 
the arch-angel of our church, the moſt vigilant ſentinell of our univerſity, Socinianiſm is not dif. 
** ſembled among us. The text of the doctor's diſcourſe was Romans, chap. VII. verſe 11. The 
«© ſubject, as given in the title-page, wherein is proved the Son's equality with the Father, the 
« deity of the Holy Ghaſt, and the reſurrection of the ſame numerical body, againſt the old and 
recent oppugners of theſe ſacred verities.” The firſt paſſage in the ſerman is: My meſſage 
«© on Chriſtmas Day was Chriſt coming zxto the earth; my Eaſter tidings are, that he came our of 
« the earth.“ | 

* Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 140. + Vol. V. Ne 153. | 

1 Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, part II. p. 117. Neale's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. AII. 
p. 464. And Grey's Anſwer to Neale, vol. II. p. 320. 

$ Kennet's Regiſter, p. 829. || Ibid. p. 740. 

* Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, part II. p. 98. Neale's Hiſt, of Puritans, vol. III. 
p. 465, Weod, Hiſt and Antiq. Oxon. L. II. p. 43. 
4+ Oughton, Ordo Juridic. vol, II. p. 249. 
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Aſſembly *. He was cenſured the ſame year by the Houſe of Lords, for licen- 
ſing two of Dr. Pocklington's publications; one a viſitation ſermon, entitled Sun- 
day no Sabbath; and the other, a tract called The Chriſtian Altar; and obliged 
to preach a recantation ſermon +. At length, for his loyalty, his preferments 
were ſequeſtered ; and, after ſuffering impriſonment, he. judged it expedient to 
take refuge abroad, where he died in 1644. | 

Brown, Thomas, D. D, of Chriſtchurch, in Oxford, and proctor of the univer- 
ſity in 1636. He was rector of St. Mary, Aldermary, in London, probably on the 
preſentation of archbiſhop Laud; rector of Odington, in Oxfordſhire &; and, in 
1639, inſtalled a canon in Windſor. On being deprived of his preferments, he 
went to Holland, and became a chaplain to the princeſs of Orange. After the Re- 
ſtoration he recovered his preferments; and, dying at Windſor, December 6, 
1673, was there interred. And Voſſius (whom the doctor had made his executor) 
executed a monument to his memory, the inſcription on which thus characteriſes 
him: © Vir apprime dotlus et eruditus; eriticus acutus; facundus orator ; felix phi- 
«* loſophus ; antiquitatis chronologiaque cultor ſolertiſimus; ænigmatum dilemmatumgue 
* conſcientiarum dubitantium Oedipus admodum Chriſtianus.” Notwithſtanding this 
diſplay of his intellectual abilities and merit, his pariſhioners of Aldermary are ſaid 
to have tendered againſt him, to his patron the archbiſhop, a charge of blaſphemy ; 
but Walker was ſatisfied that it was a groundleſs imputation. Voſſius dedicated 
his Sybilline oracles to Dr. Browne. Echard has drawn his character ; and there 
is an account of his writings in Bodley's Catalogue; and in Magn. Britan. vol. III. 


* 5. 5 1 

Frank, Mark, D. D. Though in the Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace he is the firſt 
on the liſt of chaplains to archbiſhop Laud, it may be doubted whether he was 
long in that office; becauſe, among the clergy who were ſufferers in the national 
commotions of the laſt century, he is only mentioned as being deprived of his fel- 
lowſhip of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge **. An act of delinquency, imputed to 
him, was a ſermon preached at St. Paul's Cathedral, May 15, 1642. He became 
chaplain to biſhop Sheldon, of London, who collated him, in December 1660, to 
the archdeaconry of St. Alban's, and the treaſurerſhip of St. Paul's; and from the 
ſame patron he had the prebend of Iſlington ++. In February following he was 
admitted to the rectory of Barley, in Herts, and in 1662 elected maſter of Pembroke. 
He was one of the commiſſioners who certified the having compared the printed 
form of prayers with the original ; and in June 1662 was appointed a commil- 


* Synodus Anglicana, by biſhop Gibſon, part II. p. 23. 

+ Collier's Ecclef, Hiſt, vol. II. p. 798. Fuller's Ch. Hiſt. book XI. 172. 

t Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 176; and Walker's Sufferings, part II. p. 6. 

Walker's Sufferings, part II. p. 93. | Hiſt of England, p. 898. 

* Walker's Sufferings, part II. p. 124. And Grey's Anſwer to Neal, vol. II. p. 149. 

++ Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 96. 
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ſioner for viſiting the dioceſe of Ely *. As chaplain to Dr. Henchman, biſhop of 
London, be thus ſanctioned a republication of Archbiſhop Bancroft's Survey of the 
Holy Diſcipline ; with another tra& , entitled, Dangerous Poſitions, &c. Sæpe enim 
chartis imprimi non iniquum, quod ſemper cordibus imprimi, non tam ad dotirinam eccleſiæ 
Anglicans, quam ad diſciplinam tuto conſervandam æquum eft T. The imprimatur 
of the lawfulneſs of conformity, &c. is thus expreſſed, Recenſui Tractatum bunc cui 
titulus, The Grand Caſe, Grand equidem opus, fi quod intendit efficiat I. And of 
Dr. Richard Alleſtree's ſermon on the anniverſary of the king's reſtoration, he, in 
his imprimatur, dated July 9, 1662, pronounces it to be. concio quo nibil non invenio 
eccleſie Anglicanæ conſonum et authore dignum. He died in 1664, and was buried 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. He publiſned a courſe of 51 ſermons ; and one at St. 
Paul's Croſs, in 1641 ; fol. 1672. | 

Hales, John, M. A. the ever memorable fellow of Eton College. That this 
excellent man was, however, in the family of archbiſhop Laud is not a little 
queſtionable ; nor does it appear that he had any title in form to the office of chap- 
lain. After the long conyerſation between his grace and Mr. Hales at Lambeth, in- 
1638, in which Mr. Hales vindicated the notions he had advanced in his Treatiſe 
upon Schiſm, the archbiſhop (obſerves A. Wood) was ſo ſatisfied with Hales,. 
that he made him his chaplain, and preferred him in the church of Windfor.; but 
the expreſſion of Mr. Long, in his remarks upon this tract, is, that after the con- 
ference they were very good friends, the archbiſhop ſtudying to prefer Hales, and 
he, as his chaplain, praying for the archbiſhop, But there cannot be a doubt of 
Mr. Hale's obtaining, by his grace's intereſt, a canonry of Windſor Fd 5 

Heywood, William, D. D. A fellow of St. John's College, in Oxford, where 
he was in high 7 as a tutor. Dr. Laud, when biſhop of London, collated 
him to the prebend of Chamberlain Wood, in St. Paul's Cathedral, and the rec- 
tory of Laingdon, in Effex, in 1631; and in the year following he officiated as 
ſenior chaplain at the conſecration of the church of Stanmore, in Middlefex. About 
1636 the biſhop gave him the vicarage of St. Giles's in the Fields; and in 1638 he 
he was promoted to a prebend of Weſtminſter. In the Long Parliament his pa- 
riſhioners exhibited articles of complaint againſt him; imprifonment in the Comp- 
ters, and in Ely Houſe, enſued, together with a deprivation of his preferments, 
by which he was reduced to great ſtraits. Surviving the reſtoration of regal go- 
vernment, he was reinſtated in his preferments. He was proctor for the dioceſe of 
London in the convocation which paſſed the Book of Common Prayer, and figned . 
one of the collated books. Dr. Heywood died in July 1665, eminent as a preacher, 
and as a man of learning, as well as for the meekneſs of his temper and converſation i. 


* Kennet's Reg. p- 841, 882. 4 Ibid. . p. 729. uy t Ibid. p. 942. | 
$ Hiſtorical and critical Account of the Life, &c. of Mr. Hales, by R. Des Maizeaux, p. 34, 


and 43, in the notes. ; 


[| Newcourt, Repertor, vol. I. p. 613; who refers to Ah. Ox, vol. II. p. 218, for a farther” 
account of the doctor, and a liſt of his writings, 


Lay- 
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Layficld, Edward, D. D. was half fiſter's ſon to archbiſhop Laud, and edu- 
eated in St. John's College, in Oxford. He was chaplain to his uncle when biſhop 
of London, and collated by him to the prebend of Harlſtone, in St. Paul's. When 
tranſlated, he alſo preferred his nephew to the archdeacontry of Eſſex, Feb 5, 
1633, this dignity being for that time in the archbiſhop's gift, perhaps as an 
option upon the confirmation of biſhop Juxon. In May, 1635, Dr. Layfield was 
preſented to the vicarage of Allhallows, Barking; and about the ſame time he 
became doctor of divinity. As he had not this degree at Oxford by creation or 
admiſſion, it was probably conferred upon him by the archbiſhop's own authority. 
The other benefices, of which he occurs poſſeſſed, were a refidentiaryſhip in Sr. 
Paul's Cathedral; and the rectories of Childingford and Barnes, in Surrey. His. 
ſufferings for his attachment to the royal cauſe are noticed by Walker, with a 
ſketch of his character“. He died about the beginning of the year 1680, and 
was buried in the chancel of Allhallows, Barking. 

Marſh, Richard, D. D. In Kennet's Regiſter it is noticed, that Dr. Marſh 
was born, in 1585, at Finhamplted, in Hertfordthire, by a miſtake perhaps for 
Rerks, there being a pariſh of that name in this county, and not one ſo called, 
as I apprehend, in Hertfordſhire. Though he had been a fellow of All Souls 
College, he is mentioned as being of the 21 of Cambridge, when he 
was created doctor of divinity at Oxford, in 1336. e was chaplain to Dr. Mat- 
thew, archbiſhop of York, by whom he was probably collated to the vicarage of 
Burſtall, in that county; and to a prebend in each of rhe churches of Southwell 
and Ripon. And by the ing he was preſented to the vicarage of Hallifax, and 
the archdeaconry of the Welt Riding. In 1644, he was nominated to the deanry 
of York, but was not inſtalled till after the Reſtoration, when moſt likely he muſt have 
been reinſtated in ſome of the other preferments, from which he had been ejected 
during the civil war, He died Oftober 20, 1663, and was buried in York Cathedral], 

Martin, Edward, D. D. attended biſhop Laud as chaplain at the conſecration of 
the chapel at Hammerſmith, June 2, 1631, and was the preacher upon that occa- 
fion, His text was, Exodus, chap.. III. verſe 5 T. In October of the ſame year, 
he was elected preſident of Queen's College, in Cambridge; and he occurs 
incumbent of the following rcE&ories, Houghton Conqueſt, in Bedfordſhire ; and 
ot Doddington and Coningion, in Cambridgeſhire, A. 1643, March 13, the earl 
of Mancheſter, chancellor of Cambridge, ejected Mr. Martin from the maſterſhip 
of his college, by virtue of the ordinance of Parliament, and by the authority of 
the Houſe of Lords, the carl, as chancellor, reſtored him, Auguſt 3, 1660 §. In 


* Part II. p. 48. See alſo Neale's Hiſt, vol. II. p. 389. And Grey's Anſwer, vol. I. p. 223. 

+ P. 233, where there is a reference to Walker's Sufferings, who notices his having one or more 
ſermons extant, 

Oughton, Ordo. Juridic. vol. II. p. 274. 

$ Kennet's Regiſter, p. 221. See alſo an account of him at p. 670, 728, 882 and 3, In 
Walker's Sufferings, part II. p. 154, Neale's Hiſt. vol, III. p. 119. And in Carter's Hiſtory, 


p. 187, &c, and 194. 5 
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December, 1661, he ſigned in convocation the Book of Common Prayer; and 
was inſtalled dean of Ely, by proxy, April 25, 1662 : but died ſoon after. 

Mede, Joſeph, M. A. was certainly admitted into the number of archbiſhop 
Laud's chaplains ; for, he ſtyles himſelf “ Cultor et Sacellanus obſervantiſſinus, in 
the ſubſcription of the dedication to his grace of the Diſſertation on Churches. It 
does not, however, appear, that he was reſident in the archbiſhop's family ; and 
it is well known, that he never obtained, what was the utmoſt object of his wiſhes, 
a ſinecure donative, in addition to his fellowſhip. The firſt edition of the Diſſerta- 
tion on Churches, 4to, 1638, had the imprimatur of Dr. Bray, the archbiſhop's 
chaplain, dated June 4, with this ſingular reſtriction, that, if it was not printed 
within three months, the licence ſhould be void ; though he admitted that the 
treatiſe might be printed with the public utility, containing nothing contrary to 
the orthodox faith or Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. In qud nihil reperio fidei orthodoxe, 
aut Hiſtoria Ecelſiaſticæ, contrarium, quo minus cum utilitate publicd imprimatur, ita 
tamen, ut fi non infra tres menſes proxime ſequentes typis mandetur, hec licentia fit 
omnino irrita. | 

Oliver, John, D. D. a native of Kent, was firſt a member of Merton College, in 
Oxford, and afterwards demy, fellow, and preſident, of Magdalen College. A. 
1638, September 21, he was inſtalled a prebendary of Wincheſter ; and in Oc- 
tober, 1639, collated by archbiſhop Laud to the reQory of Adiſham, in Kent. 
In the convocation for 1640 he occurs proctor for the dioceſe of Canterbury, as 
alſo for the dean and chapter of Wincheſter ; and, together with Dr. Bray, an- 
other of his grace's chaplains, was appointed to compoſe a prayer that was to be 
uſed in the convocation *®, Towards the end of the year 1647, he was ejected 
fram the preſidentiaryſhip of his college, becauſe he would not ſubmit to a viſitation 
contrary to the local ſtatutes : but was reſtored by an order of the Houſe of Lords, 
May 18, 1660 ſoan after, by the intereſt of the earl of Clarendon, who had been 
his pupil, he was preferred by the king to the deanery of Worceſter ; but he did 
not long ſurvive this promotion, for he died October 27, 1661, and was buried in 
the chapel of Magdalen College, the whole univerſity attending his funeral with 
expreſſions of very great concern for the loſs of ſo excellent a man. See his cha- 
racter in Kennet's Regiſter ꝓ, and he is mentioned with becoming reſpect by dean 
Fell, in his life of Dr. H. Hammond }. | 

Sydenham, Humphrey, M. A. fellow of Exeter College in Oxford, and thence 
nominated to a fellowfhip of Wadham by the foundreſss Wood mentions his 
having been informed that Mr. Sydenham was chaplain to archbiſhop Laud ; and, 
on the authority of Sir Philip Sydenham, gives this character of him, that he was 
a careful paſtor over his pariſhes, a perſon of quaint and curious ſtyle, better at 


* Synodus Anglicana, part II. p. 23. 


+ P. 552, in the margin, are references to Walker's Sufferings of the clergy, part II. p. 122. 
And The Public Intelligencer, N* 45. 


I P. 26, &c. 
practical 
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raftical than ſchool divinity, and ſo eloquent and fluent a preacher that he was 
called **filver-tongued Sydenham.” He occurs poſſeſſed of the rectories of Aſh Brittle, 
Pocklington, and Odcome, Somerſetſhire; and prebendary of Wedmore Tertia in 
Well's Cathedral; and died, as is ſuppoſed, about 1659, at Dulverton, when he 
had erected a monument for himſelf at Pocklington. Athen. Oxon. vol. Il. p. 76. 
Walker's Sufferings, part II. p. 76. 

Turner, Thomas, D. D. was born in the pariſh of St. Giles, in Reading, and 
admitted of St. John's College, in Oxford, under the tuition of Mr. Juxon, af- 
terwards archbiſhop of Canterbury. He was collated to the prebend of Leiceſter, 
in Lincoln Cathedral, Auguſt 23, 1612, being then of Stoke Hammond, in Bucks, 
Being chaplain to Dr. Laud, whilſt biſhop of London, he was collated by him, 
in April 1629, to the prebend of Newington, and in October following to the 
chancellorſhip of St. Paul's Cathedral“. He was afterwards preſented by the Crown 
to the rectory of St. Olave, Southwark; to the deanry of Rocheſter, in 1641; 
and to that of Canterbury, in 1641, being at that time in Scotland iu attendance 
upon the king as chaplain, April 14, 1640, he preached the ſermon at the 
opening of the Convocation +, from Matth. x. 16. As he ſteadily adhered to 
the cauſe of his royal maſter, he was not only deprived of his preferments, but ſuf- 
fered impriſonment for ſome time. On the reſtoration of Charles II. he declined a 
biſhopric ; being fully ſatisfied with the dignities he had obtained, which he en- 
joyed ſeveral years, dying at Canterbury in the 81ſt year of his age. See an ac- 
count of him, by Newcourt | and Kennet F, in the ſermon preached at his funeral 
by Dr. Peter Du Moulin, one of the prebendaries of Canterbury ; and' in his epi- 
taph, printed in the Appendix to the Supplement of Batteley Cantuar, Sacr. . 

Archbiſhop Laud, having imprudently ſuggeſted that in all his promotions te 
would prefer ſingle clerks to fuch as were married; in order to remove the offence 
which this declaration had given, he promoted a match for Turner, one of his 
chaplains, and performed himſelf the marriage ceremony. Harris, Hitt. of Kent. 
p. 579, Who cites Heylin as his authority for this occurrence. 

Weeks, John, B. D. inſtalled prebendary of Briſtol, May 3, 1633. He occurs 
proctor for that dean and chapter in the Convocation of 1640, and was preſented 
by them to the vicarage of Barnwell, in Somerſerſhire. He was alſo rector of 
Shervel, in Devonſhire, where he died, July 14, 1669, aged 78. He married 
Bridget, the 4th daughter of the brave Sir Richard Grenville, vice admiral of 
England in the reign of queen Elizabeth. Collins, Peerage, Barons, vol. II. 


423. | 
N Wilde, George, LL. D. See an account of him in Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, 


P- 61, 62. 
Worral, Thomas, D. D. was chaplain to Dr. Laud, whilſt biſhop of London; 


but there may be cauſe to doubt, whether he were in the archbiſhop's family atier 


Willis, Survey of Cathedrals, vol. II. p 203. + Fuller's Ch. Hiſt, book XI. p. 167. 
{ Repert, vol. I. p. 115. Q . 4513 520, 862, | Append, to Suppl. p. 7. , : 
E 
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he ſettled at Lambeth. Concerning this clergyman, Whitlock, in his Memorials *, 
thus writes from archbiſhop Abbot's narrative : “ My Lord of London hath a 
© chaplain, Dr. Worral by name, who is ſcholar good enough; but a kind of free- 
ce fellow- like man, and of no very tender conſcience. Dr. Sibthorpe's ſermon was 
< brought unto him, and hand over head (as the proverb is) he approved it, and 
© ſubſcribed his name to it; but was afterwards.adviſed, by a learned gentleman of 
cc the Inner Temple, to ſcrape ont his name, and not fo much as ſuffer the ſign of any 
« letter to remain in the paper; which accordingly he did, and withdrew his 
< finger. from the pye. But what the chaplain (well adviſed) would not do, his 
&© lord (biſhop Laud) without ſticking accompliſhed ; and ſo, being inſenſibly 
« hatched, it came flying into the world. But my opinion is, that the book hath 
<< perſuaded very few underſtanding men, and hath not gained the king ſixpence.“ 
The preferments Dr. Worral was poffefſed of were, the rectories of Finchley, in 
Middleſex; and of St. Botolph, without Biſhopſgate; and the prebend of Hol- 
bonrn, in St. Paul's Cathedral. To this ſtall he was collated in July 1627 of 
the dates of his admiſſion into the parochial benefices, Newcourt was not apprized. 
They, however, became void by his death, before November 28, 1639 . 


ARCHB1SHOP JUXON. 


Baker, Samuel, D. D. of Chriſt's College in Cambridge, and for ſome time a. 
popular preacher among the Puritans z but he was induced to relinquiſh, this ſect 
by biſhop Juxon, who appointed him his domeſtic chaplain. The firſt benefice he 
had was the rectory of St. Margaret Patten, in London; his next, that of St. Mary 
Hill. The biſhop gave him the reQtory of St, Chriſtopher's ; which he ceded, by 
being collated to the vicarage of South Weald, in Eſſex. He was alſo. promoted 
to the prebend of Tottenhall, in St. Paul's Cathedral 4. He could not have long 
ſurvived biſhop Juxon's tranſlation to the ſee of Canterbury; for, November 1, 
1661, Thomas White was inſtituted to the rectory of St. Mary Hill, on a vacancy 
by the death of Baker. From the partiality ſhewed by him, in the diſcharge of 
his duty as chaplain, in licenſing books, he contracted the envy of the Puritans ; 
and, being likewiſe conſidered as a creature of archbiſhop Laud's, it cannot be matter 
of ſurprize, that he ſhould ſuffer impriſonment, as well as a. deprivation of his. 
preferments, when they were in power. His imprimatur, dated February 8, 1637, 
1s to the ſecond edition of Chillingworth's Religion of Proteſtants. 

Braybourn, William, created D. D. by archbiſhop Juxon F. He was collated to 
the prebend of Broomſbury, in St. Paul's Cathedral, Auguſt 25, 1660 and, pro- 
bably about the ſame time, to the vicarage of Northall, in Middlefex ||. He was 
promoted to the prebend of Ewithington, in Hereford, September 24, 1660; and 


Vol. I. p. 444. + Repertor. vol. I. p. 158. f Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 215. 
$ Biſhop Gayſtrell's Caſe, p. 40. [| Newcourt, Repert. vol. I. p. 119. 
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on the 28th, collated to the precentorſhip of that cathedral *, In 1660 he was 
proctor for the chapter in the convocation which paſſed the form of prayer, and a 
commiſſioner for comparing the printed books with the MS. He died in 1684, 
and was buried at Northall. 5 | PR 
Du Moulin, Peter, D. D. was, in the reign of Charles I. rector of Wheldrake, 
in Yorkſhire. Archbiſhop Neyle probably collated him to it, and for his loyalty 
he was deprived of it. Immediately after the Reſtoration, he was nominated by 
the king to the ſame. prebendal ſtall, in Canterbury Cathedral, that his father had 
poſſeſſed, who died, March 10, 1658, at the very advanced age of 90; and he 
had alſo a grant under the great ſeal of a ſinecure; but, be appears not to have 
availed himſelf of it. In the regiſter of Adiſham, in Kent, he is noticed as 
having been inducted into the rectory of that pariſh, 1650; but after being removed, 
in 1660, to have been collated to the ſame, November 21, 1661. There is an 
account of him, and of ſome of his publications, in Kennet's Regiſter, (ſec the 
pages referred to in the index to that book): and in the Gentleman's Magazme, 
vol. LIII. p. 369, are anecdotes of him from a MS. in his own hand-writing, in- 
ſerted in a book which he preſented to the dean and chapter of Canterbury. He 
died October 13, 1684, in the 84th year of his age. A volume of ten occaſional 
ſermons was publiſhed the year he died; and he printed five other ſermons : 
1ſt, On the death of Mabella Lady Fordwich, preached in St. Martin's 
Church, in the ſuburbs of Canterbury. Text, Dan. xiii. 2, 3, 4to. 1669. 
2d, On the death of Dr. Turner, dean of Canterbury, Phil. i. 21, 4to. 3d. Two 
on papal Tyranny, 4to. 1674. Texts, Rey. xvii. 4, 5; and Rom. i. p. 16. 
Nichols, or Nicols, Daniel, B. D. Auguſt 15, 1662. This is the date of his 
imprimatur, as chaplain, to Dr. Edward Boughen's ſhort Expoſition of the Cate- 
chiſm of the Church of England, in Greek and Latin . In 1662, March 15, he 
was admitted rector of Stiſted, in Eſſex, by preſentation from archbiſhop Juxon ; 
but he deceaſed. before February 13, 1665 ; becauſe, on a vacancy by his death, 
Thomas Cook was then inſtituted to that benefice 4. | 
Pory, Robert, D. D. rector of Lambeth. 


ARCHBISHOP SHELDON. 


Hooper, George, D. D. (biſhop of Bath and Wells), will be noticed among the 
rectors of Lambeth. 

Parker, Samuel, D. D. (biſhop of Oxford), A. 1665, Mr. Parker, being then 
a fellow of the Royal Society, dedicated ſome philoſophical eſſays ro archbiſhop 
Sheldon; who, in 1667, made him chaplain, and promoted him to the archdea- 
conry of Canterbury; to a prebend in that cathedral ; to the rector ies of Chartham 


* Willis's Cathedrals, vol. I. p. 541. ; 
+ Kennet's Regiſter, p. 842. 4 Newcourt, Repert. vol. II. p. 562. 
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and Ickham, in Eaſt Kent; and to the maſterſhip of Eaſtbridge Hoſpital, in Can- 
. terbury. In return for theſe favours, Dr. Parker, after his advancement to the 
ſee of Oxford, blazoned the character of his patron in a very high ſtyle of pane- 
gyric, conſidering it, however, as only a little memorial of ſo great a man, and 
promiſing to dedicate to him a monument more ſuitable ro his dignity, when, from 
a peruſal of the primate's deeds, collected by the archbiſhop himſelf, he ſhould 
have it in his power to compile a juſt hiſtory of his life. Parkeri de rebus ſuis tem- 
poris Commentar. p. 45, 46. | | 

Cooke, Thomas, B. D. maſter of Pembroke Hall, in Cambridge, was ordained 
deacon, March 10, 1660 *. The archbiſhop collated him to the reQory of Stiſted, 
in Effex, February 15, 1665 ; and by Dr. Henchman, biſhop of London, he was 
advanced, in December 1669, to the archdeacònry of Middleſex, and the prebend 
of Willeſdon, in St. Paul's; and in March, 1671, to the treaſurerſhip of the ſame 
. cathedral. Newcourt imagines him to have married a daughter of that prelate F. 
His imprimatur 4, as domeſtic chaplain / face/lanus domeſticus to archbiſhop Sheldon, 
is prefixed to Mr. Boyle's Reflections upon occaſional Subjects; and he expreſſes 
it to be his opinion, that the book is by no means inferior to the other writings 
of the ſame eminent author; and that he cannot ſay any thing greater, nor ought 
he to ſay any thing leſs, concerning it & Dr. Ralph Cudworth's ſermon, on 1 Cor. 
xvi. 57, had alſo the ſanction of Mr. Cooke, dated from Lambeih Houſe, Oc- 
tober 3, 1664. He died before October 3, 1679. 

Campion, Abraham, D. D. was of Trinity College, in Oxford. He took the 
degree of M. A. in 1663; and in November, 1673, being then ſenior proctor of 
the univerſity, was elected profeſſor of moral philoſophy. He occurs chaplain to 
archbiſhop Sheldon in 1675, and was preferred by him to the rectory of Monks 
Riſborough, in Bucks. In 1679 he was admitted to the prebend of Leighton Ca- 
thedral, having previouſly held that of Welton Painſham; and he was elected dean 
April 17, 1700. His imprimatur, as chaplain, was given in 1677 to the life of 
the valiant and learned Sir Walter Raleigh, knight, with his trial; and he publiſhed 
two ſermons, one of which was preached at the aſſizes at Ayleſbury in March, 1693-43 
the text, pfalm cxxvii. 1; the ſubject concerning a national providence. It 
was printed by the command of lord chief juſtice Holt; and, without his leave, 
dedicated to him, though it had nothing to juſtify it but his lordſhip's command, 
ce whom nothing can or does reſiſt.” Nor is the remainder of the dedication in a 
ſtyle of panegyric parſimonious; but which, from the reputed ſtern and inflexible 
character of the chief juſtice, could hardly have been very grateful to him. The 
other ſermon was preached at Whitehall, Auguſt 11, 1700; and publiſhed 
by order of the lords juſtices; text, Colloſ. i. 12, The inheritance of 


* Piſhop Kennet's Hiſt, Reg. p. 881. + Repertor. vol. I. p. 83. 
T Ex edibus Lambethanis, Februarii 1, 1664. , 
Hic liber, &c, quem cenſeo reliquis ab eodem cl. autore fſcriptis (neque enim quicqua 
majus de eo dicere poſſum, nec minus debeo) nequicquain cedere. 
| the 
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the ſaints m light, and occafioned by the premature death of the duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, © our young Joſiah ; the delight of the preſent, the great hope of the future 
& age.” | | . . 93 25 
Dr. Campion did not long poſſeſs the deanry of Lincoln; for, he deceaſed, 
November 21, 1701, and was buried in that cathedral, with an inſcription on the 
rave-ſtone, that only denotes his name, and dignity, and the time of his death. 
Pell, John, D. D. of Trinity College, in Cambridge, and a very eminent ma- 
thematician, In July, 1663, he was preſented, by Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, biſhop 
of London, to the rectory of Laingdon, in Eſſex; and, upon the promotion of 
that biſhop to the ſee of Canterbury, in the next month, he became one of his 
grace's domeſtic chaplains, and expected, as Mr. Wood tells us, to be a dean; 
but being not a perſon of activity, as others who mind not learning are, could never 
riſe higher than a rector. The truth is, he was a ſhiftleſs man as to worldly af- 
fairs z and his tenants and relations dealt ſo unkindly by him, that they cozened 
him of the profits of his parſonage; and kept him ſo indigent, that he wanted 
neceflaries, even ink and paper, to his dying-day. Dying in the pariſh of St. 
Giles's in the Fields, December 12, 1685, he was interred by the charity of. Dr. 
Buſby, and Dr. Sharpe, rector of that pariſh, in the rector's vault under that 
church. See New and General Biographical Dictionary. Article, Pell (John). 
Saunders, Anthony, D. D. I judge him to have been chaplain to archbi 
Sheldon, becauſe he dated from Lambeth Houſe [ex edibus Lambeth) December 16, 
1675; his imprimatur to Dr. Francis Gregory's ſermon at the Oxfordſhire feaſt, 
preached November 25. He was of Chriſt Church, in Oxford; and admitted 
D. D. July 3, 1677. He was collated to the chancellorſkip of St. Paul's Cathedral, 
1672 ; to the rectory of Acton, in Middleſex, in Auguſt, 1677; and afterwards, 
to the rectory of Buxtead, in the dioceſe of Chicheſter, of which dioceſe he was 
elected proctor in ſeveral convocations. He died in 1719. 


Stradling, George, D. D. fourth ſon of Sir John Stradling, of Donat's Caſtle, 


in Glamorganſhire, was a commoner of Jeſus College, in Oxford ; and elected a 
fellow of All Souls College in 1643. A. Wood has ſuggeſted, that he kept his 
fellowſhip during the uſurpation, from his being then accounted a rare atiniſt, 
and much valued by Dr. Wilſon, the muſical profeſſor; but it was the opinion of 
Walker, grounded upon the opinion he had from the college, that he ought to be 
claſſed among the ejected fellows ; and biſhop Kennet * has pertinently obſerved, 
that biſhop Sheldon would not have taken Stradling for his chaplain, had he been 
a complier with the times. He was favoured with a variety of parochial bene- 
fices, and dignities; for, he may be traced in the poſſeſſion ot the underwritten, 
Fulham, rect. (ne- cure January 11, 1660, Hanwell, rect. Middletex, February 


25, 1660. Sutton at Hone, Kent, vic. Sept. 22, 1666. St. Bride's, Fleet-ſtreet, 


vic. April 23, 1672, Cliffe, near Rocheſter, rect, | | 


* Regiſter, p. 358. | 
f 2 Pre- 
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Prebend of Wenlakeſburn, in St. Paul's, London, January 11, 1660. 

Prevend of Weſtminſter Abbey, July 10, 1663. 4 

Precevtor of Chicheſter Cathedral, July 22, 1671. 

Dean of Chicheſter, 1672. | | 79 

In the convocation of 1660, he was proctor for the dioceſe of Landaff; and, if 
not beneficed in that dioceſe, this compliment might be paid to him as a native of 
Glamorganſhire. He was one of the commiſſioners who ſigned the act of review, 
and examination of the form of common prayer with the original MS. and was the 
third of the chaplains of biſhop Sheldon, of London, to whom that province was 
aſſigned. Dr. Stradling printed, in his life time, a ſermon preached before the 
king, January 30, 1675; text, John, xix. 15. And there is a poſthu- 
mous publication of a volume of 14 ſermons and diſcourſes, upon feveral oc- 
caſions, 8vo. 1692. Kennet, in his regiſter, notices the imprimatur of Stradling 
to the following publications: Dr. Langbaine's Review of the Convent, July 1 5, 
1661, Le Groſs's Sermon at Leghorn, Auguſt 24, 1662, Dat. ex æd. Sabaud). 
to Dr. South's Sermon at St. Paul's Cathedral Cathedral, Gen. i. 27, Novem- 
ber 12, 1662. To the Hiſtory of the life of St. Athanaſius, by N. B. P. C. 
Catholick, November 23, 1662. And to Chillingworth's Religion of Proteftants 
{ex 2d.) Lambeth, October 16, 1663. His Imprimatur [ex æd. Sabaud. October 
10, 1662,) is alſo to a ſermon preached at Eaſt Dereham, in Norfolk, May 29, 
1661, by John Winter, curate. And to the Holy Royaliſt, by Giles Oldſworth, 
rector of Bourton on the Hill, Glouceſterſhire, December 20. Dr. Stradling died 
April 19, 1688, and was buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

Tomkyns, Thomas, B. D. is in Dr. Ducarel's liſt, by miſtake, mentioned as 
being chaplain to archbiſhop Juxon in 1669 ; he was then in that office to arch- 
biſhop Sheldon, and an account of him will be inſerted among the reQors of 


Lambeth. 


ARCHBISHOP SANCROFT. 


Batteley, John, D. D. a native of St. Edmundſbury, in Suffolk, acquired, moſt 
probably, his grammar learning in the free-ſchool of that town, where the arch- 
biſhop had the rudiments of his education, and became a fellow of Trinity College, 
m Cambridge. He was collated to the rectory of Adiſham, in Kent, in Novem- 
ber, 1684, by the archbiſhop ; who, in 1687, preferred him to the archdeaconry 
of Canterbury; and, in 1688, to the firſt prebendal ftall in that cathedral ; and 
appointed him maſter of Eaſtbridge Hoſpital, When chaplain to the archbiſhop, 
he refuſed to licenſe a ſermon, preached in Ripon, on the anniverſary of the in- 
auguration of king James II. in 1685, by Dr. Thomas Cartwright, a preben- 
dary of Durham; text, 1 Kings, viii. 66. And he received from Sir 
John Jennings thanks for his refuſal ?. It appears, however, from Letſome, that 


* Hutchinſon's Hiſt, of Durham, vol, II. p. 188. 1 
1C 
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the ſermon was publiſhed in 1686. Dr. Battely's Imprimatur is to Faſciculus rerum ex- 
petendarum opera et ſtudiis Edwardi Brown, March 5, 1687. He was born November 11, 
1645 ; died October 10, 1708; and was buried in the nave of Canterbury Ca- 
thedral, where there is a monument to his memory. The epitaph is printed in 
Le Neve, Mon. Angl. iv. 149; and in Rawlinſon's Antiquities of Rocheſter, 
p. 33, 39. Rawlinſon has alſo given ſome account of him; as have biſhop 
Nicolſon *, Dr. Grey, and the editor of that deſervedly admired little volume, 
Anriquitates Rutupine; in the preface to which the Doctor is characteriſed as a 
frequent, fervent, and eloquent preacher. The only ſermon he is known to have 
publiſhed was from 1 John, v. 4. 4to 1694 . | | 
Maurice, Henry, D. D. a native of the Iſle of Man, a fellow of Jeſus College, 
in Oxford. Archbiſhop Sancroft collated him, in 1680, to the rectory of Che- 


vening, in Kent; which he reſigned, in 1685, for that of Newington, in Oxford- 


ſhire; and he had afterwards the ſinecure rectory of Landrillo, in the dioceſe of 
St. Aſaph. Being elected lady Margaret's profeſſor of divinity, in Oxford, he 
ſucceeded of courſe to the 7th prebendal ſtall in Worceſter Cathedral. His pub- 
lications were: A Sermon preached before the King, January 30; text, Iſaiah, 
XXXViii. 3, 4to. 1682. Remarks from the Country upon two Letters relating 
to the Convocation and Alterations of the Liturgy, A. 1689 f. A Defence 
of Dioceſan Epiſcopacy, in Anſwer to Clarkſon's Primitive Epiſcopacy, A. 1691 . 
And he wrote The Draught of an Anſwer to the Paſtoral Letters of four Titular 
Biſhops of the Church of Rome, printed in Collectanea curioſa, vol. I. Ne LXII. He 
died October 30, 1691, of an apoplexy, and was buried at Newington; but there 
is a monument to his memory in the chapel of Jeſus College; and the epitaph is 
in Abiogdon's Antiquities of Worceſter, and in Le Neve's Monum. Anglic. ||. His 
departure ſo ſoon after he acquired the profeſſorſhip is noticed, as is its having 
prevented the executing of {:,me great work he had in contemplation. 

Needham, William, D. D. was of Emanuel College, in Cambridge; and being 


proctor of the univerſity in 1683, when Mr. Henry Wharton, who was afterwards 


a7 


his friend, and tellow-chaplain to the archbiſhop, commenced bachelor of arts, 
he had the ſatisfattiona of deſervedly conferring on him the higheſt honour when 
he took that degree **, Dr. Needham was promoted to the chancellorſhip of St. 
David's in 1689, which was his grace's option on the conſecration of biſhop Wat- 
ſon ++ ; and the rectory of Alresford, in Hants, of which he was incumbeat, might 
likewiſe have been an option on the confirmation of biſhop Mew, of Wincheſter. 
He occurs prebendary of Newton, in Lincola Cathedral, May 1, 1703 . 


* Engliſh Hiſt. Library, pp. 16, 23. + Anſwer to Neal, vol. I. p. 486. 
1 Birch's Life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, p. 194. I Ibid. p. 5. 


V Vol. V Ne 358 * Lite of Mr. Wharton prefixed to his ſermons: 
++ B. Willis's Survey of St. David's, p. 157. 41 Grey's Anſwer to Neal, vol. I, p. 428. 
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The following account of an interview between the archbiſhop and Mr. Needham, 
in September, 1693, is related in Biographica Britannica, under the article San- 
croft : © The archbiſhop, being then weakened by fickneſs, aud confined to his 
e bed, gave Mr. Needham his bleſſing very affectionately ; and, after ſome talk, 
© his grace ſaid this to him, You and I have gone different ways in theſe late 
« affairs; but, I truſt, Heaven's gates are wide enough to receive us both: what 

I have done, I have done in the integrity of my heart, Upon Mr. Needham's 
© modeſt attempt to give an account of his own conduct, his grace was pleaſed to 
& reply, * I always took you for an honeſt man; what I ſaid concerning myſelf 
ce was only to let you know, that what I have done, I have done in the integrity 
©« of my heart, indeed in the integrity of my heart'.“ 

Dr. Needham publiſhed a ſermon preached before the Lower Houſe of Convoca- 
tion, November 12, 1702, on a general thankſgiving; text, pſalm xvi. 4—6 *. 
And his Imprimatur, as chaplain, is to Dr. Stillingfleet's Sermon on Scripture and 
Tradition compared, November 28, 1687. He died at Alresford, and was there 
interrred. His epitaph is in Willis's Survey of Cathedrals, vol. II. p. 127. 

Thorpe, George, D. D. fellow of Emanuel College, in Cambridge. He was not 
archdeacon of Canterbury, as mentioned in Dr. Ducarel's Liſt of chaplains; nor 
was he collated to a prebend of that cathedral by archbiſhop Sancrofr, for he had 

the fifth ſtall, which is in the gift of the crown. It is, however, likely, that he 
might obtain this dignity by the intereſt of his grace, who conferred on him the 
rectories of Biſhopſbourne and Ickham, in Eaſt Kent. Dr. Thorpe founded five 
ſcholarſhips in Emanuel College, with an allowance of fifteen pounds, a year to 
each ſcholar, and he contributed ten pounds towards finiſhing the chapel T. He 
was deſervedly eminent for his piety and his preaching 1; and had the character of 
a learned man of great humanity and benevolence, and who took a pleaſure in 
aſtiſting young gentlemen in their ſtudies d. He died, November 21, 1719, aged 

83 years, and was buried in Canterbury Cathedral. | 


* Sermons before that aſſembly had been unfrequent, and at this period were occaſioned by 
the zealous attempts of a majority of the lower houſe to maintain almoſt the ſame degree of in- 
dependence on the archbiſhop and biſhops of the province, that the Houſe of Commons have on 
the Houſe of Peers. With this view, Dr. Iſham, proctor for the clergy of the diocefe of London, 
was nominated to preach the year before, as appears by the following paſſage, copied from a 
tract, written, I believe, by Dr. Kennet: “ Whilſt the diſpute ſubſiſted between the archbiſhop 
© and the Lower Houle to adjourn themſelves, inſtead of obeying the ſchedule of pierogation 
6 ſent by the archbiſhop, Dr. Finch made a motion, that a ſermon might be preached on the Faſt 
4% Day (April 4), and that Dr. ſham might be defired to preach the ſaid ſermon : none oppoling 
„the motion, (though ſome hat new) Dr. Iſham was pleaſed to accept it, and did accordingly 
6 perform it in Henry the VIIth's Chapel,” On this head fee a letter in “ Biſhop Atterbury's 
„ Epiſtolaty Correſpondence,” dated March 15, 1700-1. 

+ Carter's Hiſtory of Cambridge, p. 354, 363. 

1 Magn. Brit. Attiq et Nov. vol J. p. 332. He occurs maſter of St. Nicholas IHoſpital, . 
in Herbaldowne. Hlaſted's Kent, vol. III. p. 579. . 

& Lewis, Life oi Mr, Johuſon, vicar of Cranbrooke, Ms. p. 2. 
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Trumbull *, Charles, LL. D. His imprimatur, as chaplain, to biſhop Sprat's ſer- 
mon at the anniverſary meeting of the ſons of the clergy, is dated November 14, 
1678. Archbiſhop Sancroft collated him to the rectory of Stiſted, in Effex, in 
1679, and afterwards to the rectory of Hadleigh, in-Suffolk. He was deprived for 
not taking the oaths on the revolution P. 

Wharton, Henry, M. A. To the memoir of him, inſerted in the Hiſtory of 
the Palace, p. 63, &c. ſh uld be added an incident in his conduct as cbaplain, 
much to his credit, as well as that of Dr. Needham; that after archbiſhop Sancroft 
removed from the Palace, to a private houſe in Weſtminſter, (Auguſt 1, 1690), 
they continued to oſſiciate to him in that capacity till near the time of his retiring 
to Freflingfield. When his grace diſmiſſed his domeltics, his addreſs to Mr. 
Wharton and Needham was in theſe terms: © You have hitherto ſerved me to my 
ce very great ſatisfaction; but, I think, the time is now come when we muſt part.” 
Upon his grace being aſked why—* there is another come in my place, and it 
* will now be dangerous to continue with me any longer.” Upon which, both 
agreed to render their ſervices afreſh, in regard to their perſonal dbliga- 
tion, though they had happened to differ from him with reſpect to the public. 
Whereupon, with an air of ſatisfaction, he made them a quick and ſhort return: 
Say you ſo ?—then go on in the name of God.” And they did fo. Biog. Britan, 


In Appendix to the Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 71, it is mentioned, that all the 


ſermons in the two volumes of Mr. Wharton's poſthumous diſcourſes were preached 
in Lambeth Chapel. From the date of the laſt ſermon, in volume the firſt, and the 
ſubject, it ſeems to have been the defign of the chaplain to adminiſter ſpiritual ad- 
vice and conſolation to his patron, under the change of ſcene that was ſoon to take 
place. It was delivered May 4, 1689, when the archbiſhop had declared his reſo- 
lution not to take his oath of allegiance to king William and queen Marv, and his 
refuſal ſubjected him, a few months after, to a deprivation by law. The text is, 
John, chap. xiv. 1; and, if the reader will turn to p. 452—460, I am inclined 
to believe he will concur in my opinion. 

By the removal of the archbittop, his chaplain loſt a patron, who would moſt 
probably have raiſed him to preferments of dignity. The effect the diſappointment 
had upon Mr. Wharton's ſpirit and temper may in ſome degree be collected from 
an original letter written to Dr. Barker, a chaplain to archbiſhop Tillotſon, and 
which, by the favour of the worthy Dr. Samuel Pegge, was communicated to the 


editor of The Gentleman's Magazine . In this letter he complains of its being 


his lot to have his labours confined to the teaching of plow-joggers, who looked 
upon what he ſaid to concern them but little, without a hope of his being 
placed in a ſituation, in which his learning, the fruits of much induſtry, could 
be of ule to the public, till advanced age had rendered him almoſt unfit for active 
life, or he be indiſpoſed to exert his remaining powers. 


* Not Turnball, as in Ducarel's liſt, + Newcourt, Repert. vol. II. p. 562. 
1 Vol. LE. P · 979» 
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In the intreduQion to the third volume of biſhop Burnet's Hiſtory of the Refor- 
mation “* there is a paragraph which may ſerve as a comment upon this letter, and 
which leads to a ſurmiſe upon what grounds Dr. Wharton apprehended his ac- 
quiring a higher ſtation in the church might be a far diſtant event. He had, it 
ſeems, as he informed biſhop Burnet, a certainty of ſucceeding to the next ſtall 
in Canterbury Cathedral, that ſhould be vacant in the gift of the archbiſhop, had 
his old maſter not been deprived ; and he entreated the biſhop to ſecure it tor him 
from archbiſhop Tillotſon. The archbiſhop's anſwer was not favourable. He 
was averſe to the entering into any new engagement before a 'vacancy hap- 
pened, and he at the ſame time intimated his unwillingneſs to encourage aſpiring men. 
Mr. Wharton conceived there had been a lukewarmneſs in biſhop Burnet's folici- 
tation; and, under that idea, he was prompted to publiſh the famous anonymous 
tract, entitled, © Specimens of ſome Errors and Detects in -the Hiſtory of the 
Reformation.” But the archbiſhop afterwards declaring, that biſhop Burnet had 
preſſed him to patronize Mr. Wharton, pardon was aſked for the freedom he had 
taken, with an aſſurance, that, if the biſhop would procure any thing for him, 
he would diſcover all he knew in the matter that had given offence ; reſpecting 
which, he ſaid, he was no more than an inſtrument, But this propoſal the biſhop 
treated with contempt. _ 

Concerning Mr. Wharton's application for a ſtall in Canterbury Cathedral, it“ 
muſt be admitted, that it was an attempt rather unfair; eſpecially when made 
by a perſon who had been a domeſtic chaplain in Lambeth Palace. Of the twelve 
prebends in that church, three only are in the diſpoſal of the archbiſhop  ; and, 
whilſt a chaplain, he muſt have been aware, that the archbiſhop would nor be 
inclined to omit the earlieſt opportunity of collating one of his own friends and 
dependents, of extraordinary merit, to ſo eligible a piece of preferment. Beſides, 
he ought to have conſidered, that he might probably be ſupplanting his old friend, 
Dr. Barker, to whom he was obliged, as he acknowledges, for having brought 
him from college into the world. His views, however, in this life, were ſoon ter- 
minated ; for, of the thirty years and more, to which he ſeems to have flattered 
himſelf his life might be extended, he ſurvived very little above two, ſuppoſing 
the letter to have been written, which it is likely it was, at the entrance into 


1692-3. 
ARCHBISHOP T1LLOTSON, 


Barker, Ralph 1, D. D. To the memoirs of the chaplains related by Dr. Birch, 
in his life of this prelate, little addition can be requiſite. Dr. Barker reſigned the 


* P.6, 8. + Defence of pluralities, p. 189. | 
{ Not Richard, as printed in Appeud. to Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 61; and in the account of 
Mr. Wharton, in the Hiſtory, p. 64, 1. 6, for Dr, Baker, r. Barker, 


TEC» 
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rectory of St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fiſh-fireet, London, on being collated to the 
rectory of Braſted, in Kent; and on the death of Dr. Buſby he was inſtalled trea- 
ſurer of Wells Cathedral, April 13, 1695, which was probably his grace's option 
at the conſecration of Biſhop Kidder. | 

Mr. Barker proceeded in arts at Cambridge in 1666 and 1670; but the arch- 
biſhop conferred on his chaplain the degree of doctor of divinity ; and it is men- 
tioned, in the lift of Cambridge graduates, that he was, in 1692, admitted to the 
ſame in that univerſity, the word Lambeth being prefixed. . Whether this mode of 
regiſtering it were deſigned for a compliment may be ſomewhat dubious, Perhaps it 
might be intended to imply, that he was not entitled to all the privileges annexed to 
a doctor created by the univerſity ; but only to ſuch as accompany the admiſſion, 
ad eundem, of a graduate from Oxford; and certain it is, that a perſon, uſually 
ſtyled a Lambeth doctor, could not now appear in Cambridge in the doctor's 
habit without giving offence; nor, ſuppoſing his name to continue in the books, 
could he avoid keeping the courſe- act required of all maiters of arts who are ſtand- 
ing tor the degree of bachelor in divinity . Dr. Barker died in 1708. 

Hody, Humphry, D. D. was appointed chaplain in June, 1694. The rectory 
in Kent, in which he ſucceeded Mr. Wharton, was Chartham, and not Charte, as 
mentioned in the Life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon. He was afterwards collated to the 
rectory of Monks Riſborough, in Bucks. He died January 20, 1706; and was 
buried in the chapel of Wadham College. His epitaph is in B. Willis's Survey 
of Cathedrals, vol. II. p. 446; and there is an account of him in the Anecdotes of 
Bowyer, p. 165. 1 * | 5 

Royſe, George, D. D. In the Life of Archbiſhop Tillotſon, it is mentioned, 
that Dr. Royſe publiſhed only a few ſermons. The following are noticed in Let- 
ſome's Preacher's Aſſiſtant, | Wy | 

1 Cor. vi. 20, 4to. 1689, Before the lord mayor. Paſſion Sermon. 

Heb. xi. 33, 4t0. 1690. Before the king. 

John, i. 3, 4to. 1690. Before the king and queen. | 

Prov. xvi. 32, 4to. 1703. Government of the paſſions. Before the queen. 


 ArcunisHop TENISON. 


Clavering, Robert, D. D. biſhop of Landaff, and of Peterborough. | 

Gibſon, Edmund, D. D. biſhop of Lincoln, and of London. See account of him 
among the archbiſhop's Librariags, in Hiſtory of Palace, p. 68; and he will be 
again noticed with the reCtors of Lambeth, | 


Mr. Maſters, in Hiſt, of C. C. C. p. 173, 177, mentions extraordinary graces paſſed for ad- 
mitting Dr. William Stanley, and Dr. Thomas Grene, of that college, to this degree, with all 
its privileges, to which an archiepiſcopal faculty would not have entitled them. 


G 8 Grene, 
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- Grehne, Thomas, D. D. biſhop of Norwich, and of Ely. See an account of him 
in Mr. Maſters's Hiſtory of Corpus Chriſti College, in Cambridge, p. 178. 
Potter, John, D. D. biſhop of Oxford, and archbiſhop of Canterbury. In 1704, 
he commenced B. D. and ſoon after went to reſide at Lambeth, as-chaplain to 
archbiſhop Tenifon, who conferred on him the rectory of Newington, in Ox- 
{ordſhire. Fr | | x 
Smalbroke, Richard, D. D. biſhop of St. David's, and of Lichfield and Coventry. 
Sydall, Elias, D. D. biſhop of St. David's, and of Glouceſter. See an account 
of him in Maſters's Hiſtory of C. C. C. C. p. 368. He officiated as chaplain at the 
reconciliation of the earl of Dunbarton to the Church of England. Hiſt. of Palace, 
Appendix, p. 62. 6 | | 
Brooke, Edward, M. A. was collated Sept. 30, 1704, to the rectory of Wood- 
church, in Romney Marſh, and died Feb. 20, 1728-9. A perſon, of the ſame; 
Chriſtian and ſur-names, was inſtituted to the vicarage of Hadlow, in the dioceſe of 
Rocheſter, June 14, 1701, and ceded it in 170g. 700 well ' 
Hody, Humphrey, D. D. already noticed among the chaplains of archbiſhop 
Tillotſon. | F 1 | 
Ibbetſon, Richard, D. D. rector of Lambeth, — 289 | 
Ibbot, Benjamin, D. D. firſt librarian, and afterwards chaplain, to archbiſhop 
Teniſon. See Account of him in Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 70. He was in attend- 
ance as chaplain, when the earl of Dunbarton renounced the errors of Popery, and 
was admitted a member of the Eſtabliſhed Church of England. Ibid. App. p. 62. 
Mandeville, John, D. D. was admitted prebendary of Ketton, in Lincoln Ca- 
thedral, January 12, 1694, and inſtalled chancellor of the ſame church, June 18, 
1695; it being probably an option at the conſecration of biſhop Gardiner. In 1708 
he was preferred to a canonry of Windſor ; which he reſigned, in May, 1722, for 
a prebend in. Weſtminſter Abbey. He was collated to the archdeaconry of Lincoln 
in October, 1709; and inſtalled dean of Peterborough May 21, 1722. The only 
parochial benefice which he ſeems to have had, was the rectory of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Old 'Fiſh-ſtfeet, to which he was inſtituted, May 27, 1691, on the re- 
ſignation of Dr. Barker &. He publiſhed a ſermon preached, before the queen, on 
Whitſunday, 1705. Text, 1 John, chap. III. verſe 24. Dr. Mandeville died, 
January 24, 1724; and was buried in the church of St, Margaret, Old Fiſh- 
ſtreet. 1 / | 
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ARCHBISHOP W AKE. 


Liſle, Samuel, D. D. nominated to the ſee of St. Aſaph in 1743, and to that of 
Norwich in 1747. He was a native of Blandford Forum, in Dorſetſhire, com- 
menced M. A. at Oxford, in 1706; and, whilſt fellow of Wadham College, offi- 
ciated as chaplain to the factory at Aleppo. On his return to England he had, 


* B. Willis's Survey of Cathedrals, vol. II. p. 105, 192, 514. 
2 | firſt, 
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firſt, the rectory of Tooting, in Surrey; and, afterwards, the rectory of St. Mary 
Le Bow, in London ; and the vicarage of Northall, in Middleſex. In September, 
1724, he was promoted to the archdeaconry of Canterbury ; and in Auguſt, 1728, 
inſtalled in the th prebend in that cathedral. He was elected warden of Wadham 
College in 1738, and reſigned it in 1744. In the convocations, aſſembled in 1734 
and 1741, he was choſen prolocutor of the Lower Houſe ; and, in 1742, Dr. George 
Reynolds, archdeacon of Lincoln, addreſſed to him a printed letter, upon the re- 
fuſal of the Lower Houſe to receive or read a paper concerning eccleſiaſtical 
courts, clandeſtine marriages, and other articles. The reading of this paper was 
objected to, leſt it might tubject the clergy preſent to a premunire, the king not 
having granted a licence to empower them to enter upon any buſineſs. Dr. Liſle 
publiſhed five ſermons. 

1. Heb. xiii, 17, 4to. 1723. Conſecration of Dr. Baker, of Bangor, at Croy- 
don Palace. 

2. 1 Cor, i. 21, 4to. 1735. Conc. ad Synod, | 

3. Iſaiah, v. 4, 4to. 1744. Faſt for the war. Before the Lords. 
4. Rev. ii. 5, 4to. 1745. Faſt. Before the Lords. 


8. Iſaiah, xlix. 6, 4to. 1748. Prop. Goſpel. 


Mr. Hutchins (in Hiſt. of Dorſetſhire, vol. I. p. 77) mentions the biſhop's 
having publiſhed a diſcourſe about rural deans. He died, October 3, 1749, aud 
was buried at Northall. 

Bateman, Edmund, D. D. was educated at Weſtminſter ſchool, and, though not 
upon that foundation, became a ſtudent of Chriſt Church, in Oxford, where he 
was admitted M. A. June 20, 1712, and D. D. in 1736. In 1731, he was ap- 
Pointed chaplain to archbiſhop Wake; who, the ſame year, conferred on him the 
rectory of St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt; and, in 1733, the rectory of Chevening, as 
alſo the ſinecure rectory of Hollingbourne, both in Kent. March 26, 1937, he 
was inſtalled archdeacon of Lewes, which might be the archbiſhop's option, on the 
confirmation of doctor Hare biſhop of Chicheſter; and he occurs, in 1746, chan- 
cellor and reſidentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, Four ſermons were publiſhed by him. 

1. 1 John, iv. 7, 40. 1738. Spital. 

2. 2 Kings, iv. 1, 2, 4t0. 1740. Ann. meciing of the ſons of the clergy. 

3. Deut. xiii. 18, 19, 4to. 1740. Trustees of the colony of Georgia. 
4. Eccleſ. vii. 16, 4to, 1743. May 29, Trin. Sunday. 

be Spital Sermon, on the Wedneſday in Eaſter week, was criticiſed by no 
friendly pen in, as it is believed, The Weekly Miſcellany. But, whichever might 
be the newſpaper, the remarks were conveyed to the printer under the title of, 
A Letter to a Clergyman in the Country, N' VII. And the firſt paragraph is as 
follows: © Sir, 1 have ſent you the biſhop of Oxford's ſermon before the gover- 
* nours of our hoſpitals. I know you will be greatly pleaſed to fee the moſt ma- 
** terial objections to theſe charities ſo fairly removed; the advantages of them to 
« ſociety ſo judiciouſly enumerated ; advice to the governors of them ſo gente 

512 X 86g 2 7 | 17%; and 
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c and artfully, but yet honeſtly, inculcated; and, in the concluſion, a generous 
contribution ſo ſtrongly preſſed, not in the old and beaten way, by a mere addreſs 
ce to the paſſions, but by a fair appeal to ſober reaſon and cool reflection. Could 
« ] think this excellent compoſition of his lordſhip wanted any foil to adorn and 
© recommend it, I ſhould have ſent you with it Dr. B's diſcourſe upon the ſame 
* occalion. But you can diſtinguiſh good ſenſe and fine writing without ſuch a 
© compariſon.” The writer then cites ſome paſſages from p. 7, 9, 11, and 20, of 
B's ſermon, which, it muſt be admitted, have in them ſomewhat of the profound 
and the obſcure; and he concludes his letter with this ſharp ſtricture on another 
lermon, without naming the author: Ns 

When you have ſufficiently diverted yourſelf with theſe flowers, you will think 
© the ſermon deſerves a place in your ſtudy, near that celebrated performance, 
© ſome years ago, on the goth of January, which I know you have carefully pre- 
« ſerved as a curiofity, and in which you remember the enthuſraſts that were got 
* ready to congratulate them on the triumphs of the cataſirophe.,” Dr. Bateman died 
in April 1751. 

Byrch, William, LL. D. fellow of Trinity College, in Cambridge“, collated 
by the archbiſhop to the rectory of Hadleigh, in Suffolk. The King, to whom he 
was chaplain, nominated him, in 1727, to the tenth fall in Worceſter Cathedral; 
in September, 1729, he was appointed chancellor of that dioceſe, and admitted rec- 
tor of Fladbury ; and he had afterwards the vicarage of Blockley, in Worceſter- 
ſhire,» He publiſhed the ſermon he had preached at the conlecration of Dr. 
Chandler, biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry, November 17, 1717. Text, 1 Tim. 
iii. 7. He died in February 1741 . 

Carter, George, D. D. was elected provoſt of Oriel College, in Oxford in 1708 
and in October, 1719, admitted to the fifth prebendal ſtall at Rocheſter, that ha- 
ving been, not long before, annexed to the headſhip of Oriel by Act of Parliament. 
Archbiſhop Wake collated him to the vicararge of Lydd, in Kent; and, by his 
grace's favour, he had a prebend at Peterborough, which was the option at the 
conſecration of biſhop Kennet, He alſo occurs prebendary of Brownſwood, in 
St. Paul's Cathedral, October 26, 1726 T. His character and benefactions are 
noticed by B. Willis. He died, September 3o, 1727, and was buried in the chapel 
of Oriel College. | 

Geekie, William, D. D. had the rudiments of his education under Mr. William 
Baxter, at Tottenham High Croſs, where that eminent grammarian and critic kept 
a, ſchool for ſome years, before he was choſen maſter of the mercers ſchool in 
London 9. Mr. Geekie was originally of St. John's College, in Cambridge; but 

removed 

* A. B. in 1709, A. M. 1713, Qu. Had he not the degree of LL. D. by faculty from the 
archbiſhop ? 

+ Oughton, Ordo Juridic, vol, II. p. 109. 4 Survey of Cathedrals, vol. II. p. 518. 

FS Confido tamen neque te olim noſtræ amicitis et puerilis inſti:utionis pœuiturum. Satis ſcio 
tibi nondum excidiſſe, quod ſæpius a me audieras ; linguam ſcilicet Romanorum conſtare fere ex 

obſoletis 


„ 
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emoved to Queen's College, and became a fellow of that ſociety v. It appears 
from the firſt of Mr. Baxter's letters ro him, dated November 10, 1706, that ſoon 
after his admiſſion he received from the univerſity a ſpecial favour, rarely granted 
to ſo young an academic, though of what kind it was there is no intimarion 
A paſſage in the ſecond letter ſhews, that ſoon after he was dangeroully ill, and 
that Mr. Baxter had, in a dream, an alarming notice of his being near his 'end; 
accompanied, however, with a pleaſing prognoſtic, of the ſudden recovery of his 
young friend 1. The fourth letter mentions Mr. Geekie and Mr. Needham 8 
having recommended it to Mr. Baxter, to publiſh a new edition of Columella de Re 


obſoletis Græcis vocibulis.—Facis tu quidem, quod perpauci alii, ut ingenue agnoſcas, quantulum- 
cunque id fit, quod opellz noſtræ dezheas. Philological letters from Mr. Baxter to the late Dr. 
Geekie, when firſt entered at Cambridge, publiſhed in Archzologia, vol. I. N XLIII. p. 206, 
207. 

* A. B. 1710. A. M. 1714. 8. T. B. 1723. 8. T. P. 1729. 

+ Gratulor tibi ex animo, Willielme dilectiſfime, tibi omnia procedere recte, atque ex voto; 
præcipue vero Al nam Matrem Academiam tuo merito concefiifſe, quod rarenter tironibus con- 
tingit, et ũ , et xxpirmer, de ſui muniiicentia, Præclara ſanè et egregia de tua indole at- 
que ingenio mecum ſperant omnes tui; tu etiam ipſe, modo fueris auſus, e dabis quod 
non expectas, Ibid. p. 206. 

t Nequco mihi temperare, quin te certum faciam, me ineunte menſe iſto fuiſſe viſu territum 
nocturno; ſiquidem tu viſus es mihi per quietem in extremis agens, et quaſi jam plane efflaturus 
animam : derepente tamen revixiſſe videbaris. Gratulor ſanè lætum fuiſſe noſtrum augurium: in 
poſterum ſatis ſcio diligentior eris tui. Nen Ala veriiculorum tuorum admodùm nobis placuere; 
nam fuere er gravia, et fatis ſcita, et verba ipfa dend Latina: erratula adoleſcentiæ videbantur 
condonanda : noſti, puto, illud, " ubi plura nitent,” &c. Forſan tu ad poetica minds appellis 
animum, aliis rebus attentior ; in hac tamen futurus egregius, modo collubuerit. Ibid, p. 207. 

In The Canterbury Newtpaper, Auguſt 15, 1767, was inferted this epigram, addreſſed to 
Sir Godfrey Kneller, and ſaid to have becn written by Dr, Geekie ; 


„While meaner artiits vainly ſtrive to trace 

© The outward lines and features of a face, 

„% Your magic pencil, Kneller, takes the foul ; 

„ And when you paint the man, you paint him whole.“ 


$ * Gratulor ſanè Needhamo tuo, et inſtitutum laudo. Haud dubito quia operz futurum ſit 
novam rei ruſticæ Scriptorum editionem moliri: verùm heu ! ea modo #tate ſum, ut nihil, vel 
parum admoduùm, valeat noſtra imbecillit as efficere.“ 

Peter Needham, fellow of St. Jonn's College in Cambridge; A. B. 1696; A M. 1700; 


WO 1707; and, 17517, S. T. P. by royal mandate. I: 509 he publiſhed Hieroclis Commen- 


tarius in Aurea Carmina, &c, In the dedication to lord chancellor Cowper, which is written 
with elegance, he has truly delineated tne character of that eminent lawyer. In 1921, he was 
editor of Theophraſti Characteres & e which he dedicated to Dr, Moore, biſhop of Ely—** Me- 
* cenati ſuo ſemper colendo, propter lingulareni a multis retro annis benevolentiam, et benefc'a 
* xuper collata. The recent lavour here acknowledged was, as I apprehend, the rectory of 
Conington in Cambridgeſhire, Mr. Needham alſo publiſhed, at the requeſt of the vice- chancellor 
and others, a ſermon preached betore the univerſity on St, Paul's Day 174 5-16, The Tex,, 

Luke xiv, 23. 
Ru- 
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Ruſtica, and of other antient writers upon huſbandry ; but the infirmities of in- 
creaſing years would not allow of his engaging in this work. Mr. Geekie, it is 
believed, was for a ſhort time in the army; bur, finding a military life not agreeable 
to him, he entered into orders, and was domeſtic chaplain to the duke of Somerſet, 
previous to his attendance upon archbiſhop Wake in that capacity. His grace 
conferred on him the following parochial benefices, the rectory of Woodchurch, in 
Romney Marſh ; the rectory of Southfleet, in the dioceſe of Rocheſter ; an option, 
on the confirmation of biſhop Bradford; the rectory of Chevening, in Kent, for 
which he vacated Woodchurch ; and in December 1732, he was preſented to the 
vicarage of All-haliows, Barking ; with which, by diſpenſation, he held Southfleet 
as long as he lived. In June, 1731, he was collated to the firſt prebend in Can» 
terbury Cathedral ; and in February, 1737, inſtalled archdeacon of Glouceſter, on a 
preſentation from the truſtees of the will ot archbiſhop Wake, that being the option 
at the conſecration of biſhop Benſon. Dr. Geekie died at Canterbury, July 22, 1767. 

Ibbetſon, Richard, D. D. rector of Lambeth. 

Trimnell, David, D. D. of New College, in Oxford, and admitted M. A. Ja- 
nuary 14, 1709. He ſeems to have been chaplain to Dr. Wake, whilſt biſhop of 
Lincoln, as he was poſſeſſed of theſe benefices in the diſpoſal of that ſee; the rec- 
tory of Stoke Hammond, in Bucks; the prebends of Tarenton and Caſtor, in the 
church of Lincoln; and the archdeaconry of Lincoln, to which he was collated 
May 17, 1715; which was a few months before his patron's tranſlation to Canter- 
bury, by whom he was preſented, in 1718, to the precentorſhip in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral, probably his grace's option at the conſecration of biſhop Gibſon, Dr. Trim- 
nell publiſhed an Aſſize Sermon, 8vo, 1714. Text, Rom. xiii. 4. And died 
May 18, 1755, having almoſt completed the eighty-firſt year of his age. 

Walker, John, D. D fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge*®, and made D. D. 
by the king's mandate, April 25, 1728. Archbiſhop Wake collated him to the 
rectory of Bocking, in Eſſex, in November 1725; and in March, 1726, he was 
preſented, I ſuppoſe by Sir William Maynard, to the rectory of Great Eaſton, in 
the ſame county, which he ſeems to have exchanged for the rectory of St. Mary, 
Aldermary, in London. tHe occurs chancellor of St. David's in 1727; and in 
January 1728 was admitted to the archdeaconry of Hereford, which might be the 
archbithop's option at the conſecration of biſhop Egerton. Dr. Walker died 
November 9, 1741. 

Wilkins, David, D. D. was librarian before he became chaplain. See Memoirs 
of him in the Hiſtory of the Palace, p. 71. 


ARcHBisHoP POTTER. 


Bateman, Edmund, D. D. noticed among the chaplains of archbiſhop Wake. 
Chapman, John, D. D. fellow of King's College, in Cambridge, became chap- 
lain in 1740 or 1741. He was firſt collated to the rectory of Aldington, with 


A. B. 1713. A. M. 1717. 
Smeeth; 
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Smeeth ; and had afterwards the rectory of Saltwood, with Hyth, which he ceded 
for the reftory of Merſham. In 1741, the archdeacon preſented him to the arch- 
deaconry of Sudbury by right of option; and, being one of the executors of his 
grace's will, Dr. Paul, the other executor, preſented him to the treaſurerſhip of 
Chicheſter Cathedral, which was likewiſe an option. He died October 14, 1784. 
See a fuller account of him in Biblioth. Topograph. Britann. Ne XXX. 

Tunſtall, James, D. D. fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge *, and 
elected public orator of that univerſity, October 21, 1741. In 1739 he was pre- 
ſented to the rectory of Sumner, in Eſſex; and was created D. D. in July 1744. 
The ſame year, at the recommendation of Dr. Chapman, he was appointed chap- 
lain to the archbiſhop, who collated him to the vicarage of Mynſtre, in the iſle of 
Tenet; and the rectory of Great Chart; and preſented him to the treaſurerſnip of 
St. David's, which was an option. His parochial benefices in Kent were vacated 
by his inſtitution to the vicarage of Rochdale, in Lancaſhire, in 1758, that wes 
given him by archbiſhop Hutton. He died in 1762. 

Ward-Waſter, Walker, D. D. had in 1747 a diſpenſation for holding the 
rectory of Chiddingſtone, with that of Hayes. He had been rector of Biddenden, 
and vicar of Marden. He died in 1755. 


ARCHBI*Hop HEnftinG. 


Forſter, Nathaniel, D. D. fellow of Corpus Chriſti College, in Oxford, was ap- 
pointed chaplain to Dr. Butler in 1751; and, after his death, became chaplain, in 
1753, to the archbiſhop. In January 1764, he was inſtituted to the ſixth prebend 
in Briſtol Cathedral; and in Auguſt following was preſented to the vicarage ot 
Rochdale in Lancaſhire, He died October 8, 1757. 

Hall, Henry, M. A. See memoirs of him among the librarians in Hiſtory of 
the Palace, p. 75; and in Bibliothec. Topogr. Britan. N* XXX. | 

Heaton, Henry, B. D. fellow of Corpus Chriſti College, in Cambridge, was 
collated by the archbiſhop to the vicarage of Boughton under Blean, and the rec- 
tory of Ivychurch ; and appointed maſter of Eaſtbridge Hoſpital. His grace alſo 
bequeathed him the option of the firſt prebend in Ely Cathedral, to which he was 
admitted in 1760. He died July 10, 1777: See Biblioth. Topog. Britan. N XXX. 

Herring, William, D. D. + fellow of Clare Hall, in Cambridge, was chaplain 
to Dr. Herring, whilſt archbiſhop of Vork; and collated by him to the prebend of 
Apeſthorpe, in that Cathedral; and to the rectory of Bolton Percy, in the Eaſt 
Riding. He was admitted dean of St. Afaph, by right of option, May 1, 1751. 
He died May 22, 1744. ; 

Hill, John, Samuel, D. D. fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge F, vn; 
chaplain to archbiſhop Herring, both at Biſhopſthorpe and Lambeth, He had th: 


A. B. 1727. A.M. 1731, 8. T. B. 1738. 8. T. P. 1744. 
+ A. B. 1719. A.M. 1743. A. D. 1751, by faculty from the archbiſhop, 
i A. B. 1737. A. M. 1741, Audit is likely that the archbiſhop conterred on him the degree 
of D. D. | | | | 
| pa- 
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parochial? benefices of Thorneton and Pickering, in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, 
which are not in the patronage of the archbiſhop ; but his grace, after the tranſla- 
tion to Canterbury, collated him to the ſinecure rectory of Hollingbourne, in Kent; 
and preſented him to the option of the ſixth prebend in Ely Cathedral, to which 
he was admitted in 1751. He died September 8, 1757. | 
Jubb, George, D. D. eledted from Weſtminſter College to Chriſt Church, Ox- 
ford, in 1735. He was chaplain to Dr. Herring, whilſt archbiſhop of York, and, 
on his grace's tranſlation to Canterbury, attended him in the ſame office, The 
archbiſhop collated him to the rectory of Cliffe, near Rocheſter, which he exchanged 
for the rectory of Cheneys in Bucks; and, with the latter, he held, by diſpenſa- 
tion, the rectory of Toddington, in Bedfordſhire, His grace bequeathed to 
him the archdeaconry of Dorſet, an option at the conſecration of Dr. Hume, 
biſhop of Briſtol z but it did not become vacant before the removal of that prelate 
to the ſee of Oxford. Biſhop Lowth collated Dr. Jubb to to the archdeaconry of 
Middleſex, in 1779, which he reſigned two years after for the prebend of Sneating, 
in St. Paul's. In 1780, archbiſhop Markham preferred him to the chancellorſhip 
of York Cathedral; and, the ſame year, he was nominated regius profeſſor of He- 
brew in Oxford, that has a canonry of Chriſtchurch annexed to it. He died No- 
vember 13, 1787. See more of him in the Obituary to the Gentleman's Maga- 
Zine, vol, LVII. p. 1031 and 1124. 


ARCHBISHOP HUTTON. 


Hall, Charles, D. D. fellow of Corpus Chriſti College in Oxford. 
Wray, Thomas, D. D. fellow of Chriſt's College in Cambridge *, 


- „ Oe ere re eons — - — 
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ARCHBISHOP SECK ER, 


Porteus, Beilby, D. D. the preſent biſhop of London, 

Fowell, John, D. D. fellow of Exeter College in Oxford, was collated by the 
archbiſhop to the rectories of Biſhopſbourne, and of Chartham, near Canterbury; 
and to the finecure rectory of Eynsford, in the deanry of Shoreham, in the dio- 
ceſe of Rocheſter ; but ſubject to the peculiar juriſdiction of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. | 

Hall, Charles, D. D. who had been chaplain to archbiſhop Hutton, was con- 
tinucd in the ſame office to archbiſhop Secker, who collated him firſt to the rec- 
tory of. Allhallows, Broad ſtreet ; and afterwards, to the rectories of Bocking and 
Southchurch, in Eſſex. He died September 6, 1774. | 

Plumptre, Charas, D. D. fellow of Queen's College, in Cambridge +. He 
was but a ſhort time domeſtic chaplain to the archbiſhop, who collated him to the 
ſinecure rectory of Orpington, in Kent. His firſt preferment was the vicarage of 
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Harlſton in Cambridgeſhire, which he ceded, on being inſtituted, by preſenta- 
tion from lord chancellor Hardwicke, to the rectory of St. Mary Wolnoth, in 
London, In January, 1752, Dr. Gooch, biſhop of Ely, collated him to the arch- 
deaconry of that dioceſe; and, in January 1757, he was choſen le&urer of St. 
James's Weſtminſter. He died in September 1779. 

Stinton, George, D. D. was collated by archbiſhop Secker, in 1765, to the 
rectory of Wittreſham, in Kent; which he ceded for the vicarage of Allhallows, 
Barking, in London, in 1767; and the ſame year he was advanced, by right of 
option, to the chancellorſhip of Lincoln Cathedral. Archbiſhop Cornwallis, to 
whom Dr. Stinton was alſo chaplain, collated him to the rectory of Halſted in Kent 
in 1770, and to the rectory of Newington in Oxfordſhire in 1771. In 1776, on the 
truſtees of archbiſhop Secker's options preſenting Dr. Porteus to the maſterſhip of 
the Hoſpital of St. Croſs, in Wincheſter, he reſigned a prebend of Peterborough, 
which had been an option, in favour of Dr. Stinton; and, in 1781, Dr. Stinton 
exchanged this prebend, and the rectory of Newington, for the rectory of Wrotham, 
in Kent; this living being for that turn in the gift of the Crown, on the promo- 
tion of Dr. James Cornwallis to the biſhopric of Lichfield and Coventry. He died 
April 30, 1783. * 

Wray, Thomas, D. D. was collated to the rectories of Ruckinge, Wittreſham, 
and Great Chart; and he vacated the two laſt livings, by inſtitution to the vi- 
carage of Rochdale in Lancaſnire, in 1762. He died in 1778. 


ARCAnBISHOP CORNWALLIS» 


Backhoufe, William, D. D. fellow of Chriſt's College in Cambridge *, was, pre- 
vious to his becoming chaplain, preſented by Dr. Thomas, dean of Ely, and 
maſter of the college, to the vicarage of Meldreth in Cambridgeſhire. On biſhop 
Newton's reſigning the refory of St. Mary Le Bow, the archbiſhop collated Dr. 
Backhouſe to it; but he was removed in 1769, in conſequence of a deciſion of the 
Court of Common Pleas, that the preſentation was for that turn in the Grocers 
Company. He was, however, the ſame year, collated to the rectory of Ickham, 
near Camerbury, and advanced to the archdeaconry of the dioceſe. In 1776 he 
was preferred to the rectory of Deal, and in 1777 appointed maſter of Eaſtbridge 
Hoſpital. He died September 29, 1789. | 
Lort, Michael, D. D. fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge +, and in 1759 
elected the king's profeſſor of Greek in that univerſity. He was collated by Dr. 
Terrick, biſhop of London, to the rectory of St. Matthew, Friday-ſtreet, in 
1771; and, in 1779, became chaplain to archbiſhop Cornwallis, who, in April 
1780, preſented him, by right of option, to the prebend of Tottenhall, in St. 
Paul's Cathedral; and, on the death of Dr. Ducarel, archbiſhop Moore appointed 
Dr. Lort to be his librarian at Lambeth Palace. He died November 5, 1790. 
See Gent. Mag. vol. LX. pp. 1055, 1199; and Preface, p. iv. 


® A.B. 1942. A.M. 1766. 8. T. P. 1/1. 
t A. B. 1746. A. M. 1750. S. T. B. 1761. S. T. P. 1780. 


Hh Porter, 
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Porter, John, M. A. fellow of Trinity College in Cambridge “, was collated 

in 1783 to the rectory of Smarden in Kent; and, in January 1789, admitted arch- 

deacon of Landaff; an option, to which he was preſented by Mrs, Cornwallis, the 


relict and ſole executrix of the archbiſhop. 
Vyſe, William, LL. D. rector of Lambeth, 


ARcnBisnoP MooORE., 


Drake, Thomas, D. D. fellow of St. John's College, in Cambridge, appointed 
chaplain in 1783. He was collated to the rectory of Merſham, in Kent, in 1784 ; 
which he ceded, by being collated, in 1786, to the rectory of Hadleigh in Suffolk; 
with which he held, by diſpenſation, the rectory of Little Hormead, in Herts. In 
July, 1789, the archbiſhop preſented him to the vicarage of Rochdale in Lancaſhire. 
He commenced A. B. 1768; A.M. 1771; S. T. B. 1779; S. T. P. 1784. 

Griffith, Griffith, M. A. fellow of Hertford College in Oxford, collated in 1793 
to the rectory of St. Mary Le Bow, London; and the finecure rectory of Lutle 
Mongham in Kent. F958 

Radcliffe, Houſton, D. D. fellow of Brazen Noſe College in Oxford ; by which 

ſociety he was preſented, in 1781, to the vicarage of Gillingham in Kent. The arch- 
biſhop, in 1789, collated him to the rectory of Ickham, in the ſame county; and 
he was, in 1787, collated. by the biſhop of Ely to a prebend in that cathedral. 

Seale, John, Barlow, D. D. fellow of Chriſt's College in Cambridge. In 1793 
he was collated by the archbiſhop to the rectory of Stiſted in Effex. 

Philip Warburton, M. A, of Jeſus College, Cambridge. 


——_— 


CARLISLE HOUSE. 


The prelates of Rocheſter having been accommodated with apartments in the 
manor-houſe of Lambeth, whilſt it was poſſeſſed by the monks of their cathedral, 
biſhop Gilbert de Glanville, as before mentioned, did not accede to the alienation 
of it, till archbiſhop Hubert had granted to him a piece of ground, whereon he 
might ere& an habitation for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, when their buſineſs ſhould 
call them to London. In a regiſter of the ſee of Rocheſter | there is a deed, re- 
citing the cuſtomary emoluments due from the archbiſhops of Canterbury to the 
prelates of Rocheſter, compiled, as I imagine, by Haymo de Hethe, who preſided 
over that dioceſe from 1319 to 1352, becauſe he is the laſt prelate named in the 
deed. According to this inſtrument, as publiſhed by Mr. Thorpe, Hubert allotted an 
acre of land for the purpoſe; but Ja little ſuſpect aream, and not acram, to be the true 
reading, aream being the word in the original grant which is entered in the ſame book 4. 
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A. B. 1773. A. M. 1776. 

+ P. 140. Conſeutire noluit denec unam acram ad inhabitandum Archiepiſcopus providiſſet 
at dediſſet. | 

J Aream unam. Hiſtory of the Palace, Append. p. 6. 
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By a late admeaſurement of the ground-plot of the houſe and garden, the con- 
tents are 2 acres, © roods, 5 perches; which does not however correſpond with the 
particulars ſtated in the grant“; for, by the ſtatute perch of fixteen feet and a 
half, it ſhould be only 1 acre, o roods, 39 perches ; and by a perch of twenty 
feet, which was probably the meaſure then uſed , it would amount to little more 
than 1 acre, 3 roods, 9 perches. | | | 

Archbiſhop Hubert, in this grant, was as cautions and as cloſe as if he had had 
a preſentiment how valuable ground would be in Lambeth ſome centuries after ; 
and Glanville ſeems to have been of opinion, that a more extenſive demeſne ought to 
have been allowed to his new manor, having found, after ſearching the roll of 


Wynton, that every manor of the church contained ſulings {, or carucates of land, 


Confined, however, as was the diſtri, he ſtyled it his manor, i.e. his manſion, 
perhaps with the view of ſecuring to it all the privileges and immunities of an 
epiſcopal houſe, two of which, I apprehend, were exemptions from the juriſdic- 
tion of the biſhop of the dioceſe,. and from the payment of tithes and dues to the 
rector of the pariſh, It was likewiſe denominated the manor of La or De Place 5. 
The houſes in and near London, that belonged to the other biſhops, were com- 
monly called places, and to the word was uſually prefixed the name of the reſpec- 
tive ſee ; but I do not recollect that the houſe at Lambeth was antiently ſtyled Ro- 
cheſter Place. And might it not be diſtinguiſhed by the title of La Place, either 
from its having been built on the ſpot that had occaſioned fo long, ſo expenſive, 
and fo virulent, a conteſt in the Court of Rome, between the arehbiſhop and the 


Towards the ſouth, ſeventeen perches. 
north, eighteen perches and thirteen feet. 

eaſt, ten perches and thirteen feet. 

weſt, eleven perches and nine feet. 

+ In Dugdale's Hiſtory of Embanking and Drainiag, at p. 19, in the account of Romney Marſh, 
it is mentioned, that, A. 1257, 42 Henry III. Henry de Bathe, juſlice itinerant, ordered that 
twelve lawful men ſhould be made choice of by the commonalty of the ſaid marſh ; who, being 
ſworn, ſhould meaſure both the new banks and the old, and thoſe other which ougbt to be new 
made, the meaſure to be by one and the ſame perch, namely, of &wenty foot. | 

t In Cowel's Law Interpreter, ſulinga is rendered a fwoling, with a Qu. under ſullings whether 
not ſynonimous with ſeolings, | 9 5 | 

$ A. 1456, June 7. Apud Lamehythe in manerio de Place, coram d'no ep'o, probat fuit 
Teſtament. Rob. Cheſemen. Act. Cur. Conſiſt. Roffen. fol. 291. a. &c. 

A. 1467, June 12. Apud Lamehith in La Place, Probat, Teſt, Joh'is Henham. fol. 538. a. 

A. 1313, Archbiſhop Raynold dated an inftrument, Apud la Place, Wilkins, Conc, vol, II. 
P 436, 438. | 

A. 1353. In manerio noſtro de Ia Place apud Lamhith, Winton, Dioc. 

Sept. 29. Teſtament. Walteri Neal probat. Reg. Joh's de Scapeia, fol. 259, 260. 

A. 1368. Dat. apud Ja Place juxta Lambeth in capella hoſpitii de ia Place. Reg. T. Trillet 
Ep'i, fol. 332. a. Th . : 

A. 1389. In manerio ſuo apud la Place juxta Lamheth —Reg. W. B. Boteſham, fol. 1, 

A. 188 June 7. Apud Lamehythe, &c. &c. as above. 

n monks 
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monks of Chriſt Church, concerning the appropriation of it; or from its having 
been the ſite of a college erected in honour of Becket, the martyr of the ſupremacy 
of the Roman pontiffs? But, by a glaring inconſiſtency, pope Innocent III. or- 
dered the chapel to be deſtroyed, and in ſome meaſure deſecrated the ground; for, 
though it was permitted to archbiſhop Hubert to eſtabliſh, if he pleaſed, a monaſtery 
of Premcnitratenſian canons in Lambeth, it was not to be within the ſame area *. 

When La Place was conveyed to biſhop de Glanville, there were upon the pre- 
miſes ſome buildings that had been part of the dilapidated college; but, not finding 
them adapted to his uſe, he erected a houſe ſufficiently decent (domos ſatis decenter 
Extruxil.) 

A. 1235, on a ſurvey and eſtimate of the profits and ontgoings of the eſtates 
belonging to the ſee of Rocheſter, it was returned, that the yearly repairs of the 
houſe at Lambeth were ſixty ſhillings . And, conſidering the value of money in the 
middle of the thirteenth century, and that the buildings here could not have been 
upon a large ſcale, it may be inferred that the condition of them was rather bad, 

Two inſtruments of archbiſhop Walter Raynold are dated from La Place 4. One, 
A. 1313, March 16, directed to the prior and convent of Chriſt Church, Canter- 
bury, to enforce an obſervance of the conſtitutions and injunctions of his prede- 
ceſſor Winchelſey; the other, April 14, 1314, for the executing of an inhibitory 
bull iſſued by pope Clement V. againſt jouſts and tournaments. As this was the 
firſt year of Raynold's primacy, it is likely that his own houſe at Lambeth 
might not be in a proper ſtate for his reception. Thomas de Woldham was at that 
time biſhop of Rocheſter. 

His ſucceſſor Haymo de Hethe new built la Place in 1333. I judge the expreſ- 
ſion of the hiſtorian to imply the prelate's having wholly re-edified the houſe, be- 
cauſe there is no account of his inhabiting it for ſome years Q. 

In the Hiſtory of the Pariſh (Appendix, p. 157) it is mentioned, that encroach- 
ments were made by the biſhops of Rocheſter at La Place; but, from what I can 
collect from the Memorandum in Regiſtrum Temporal. Roffen. fol, 166 b, to which, 
J ſuppoſe, the writer of this paragraph to allude, the caſe is partially repreſented. 
There was, it ſeems, in the 8th year of King Edward I. (A. 1280) a complaint 
brought before John de Reygate and his aſſociates, juſtices itinerant, by ſome per- 
ſons of the county of Surrey, concerning bars placed on the banks of the Thames, 
oppoſite the Houſe called La Place, and it was proved that they had been put up 
by the then biſhop, John de Bradfield ; though, ſo far from deeming it an en- 
croachment, he conceived himſelf to be warranted in what he had done under the 
grant of a paſſage from the river to the ground aligned to biſhop Glanville by 


* .See Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, page 17, note 3. 

+ Regiſt. Roften. p. 64. 

} Wilkins, Concil. vol. U. p. 436, 438. 

$ A. 1333, Die Lune ante nativitatem B. Mariæ, epiſcopus ad videndum novas domus apud 
«© La Place quz fieri fecerat, eſt profectus; et fic per Derfford ad videndum feneſtram in cancello 
«* ecclefie quam fimiliter fieri fecerat,” W. de Dene, Hiſtor, Roffen, Ang. Sacr, vol. I. p. 372. 
arch - 
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archbiſhop Hubert. But it might be owing to the ſame idea of an encroachmenr, 
that, in 1323, M. de Rodeſwelle, the ſteward of archbiſhop Raynold, and others 
of his grace's domeſtics, inſulted Thomas de Hethe, and others of biſhop Haymo's 
family, whilſt endeavouring to deſtroy the bars on the Thames wall, placed for 
making a way for the biſhop's carriages with his furniture to the houſe, though 
the aſſailants did not prevail. Ang. Sac. vol. I. p. 364. Probably with the view 
of preventing all farther conteſt in this matter, biſhop John de Shepey had, in 
1357, a licence from archbiſhop Iſlip to conſtruct a bridge at Standgate, for the 
eaſe and accommodation of the prelate, and all others who had occaſion to paſs 
between the river and La Place. The archbiſhop, however, confined the biſhop 
to the way firſt granted by archbiſhop Hubert, and referved to himſelf and his 
ſucceſſors a right to the ſoil, Hiſt. of the Palace, p. 79, note e. 

The way granted by archbiſhop Hubert was in a ſtrait line from the great gate 
of La Place to Standgate, and continued to be an open paſſage, till archbithop 
Moore, in order to enlarge his garden, incloſed it, by a writ ad quod damnum, the 
jury allowing to the public highway a quantity of ground in lieu of it. 

Biſhop Haymo de Hethe, as appears from de Dene's Hiſtory, was frequently at 
his houſe in Lambeth ; and ſome occurrences, which happened during his reſidence 
in 1326, ſhall be particularized, becauſe connected with a very memorable national 
tranſaction. 

After the return of Iſabel, qucen of Edward II. from abroad, which was on the 
Wedneſday before Michaelmas, and the king's haſty departure from Briſtol, the 
citizens of London declared for the queen, notwithſtanding all the endeavours 
of biſhop Walter de Stapleton, governour of the city, to keep it for his ſovereign, 
On the fourteenth of October, archbiſhop Raynold having ſummoned the biſhops 
of London, Wincheſter, Exeter, and Rocheſter, to deliberate about ſending ſome 
of the biſhops, who ſhould treat for the reſtoring of peace between the king and 
queen, it was propoſed that the mecting ſhould be at St. Paul's. This was diſſented 
to by the biſhop of Rocheſter, who objected to their going into the city, or even 
eroſs the river, for this purpoſe, becauſe the biſhops were extremely unpopular, 
and the evils then ſubſiſting attributed to them. On the next day, all the biſhops 
aſſembled at Lambeth upon the ſame buſineſs, when the biſhop of Wincheſter 
offered to go, if any of his brethren would accompany him. The reſt declining 
the office, the biſhop of Rocheſter was preſſed to undertake it, which he poſitively 
refuſed; and it would have been fortunate for the biſhop of Exeter, had he hearkened 
to the precaution of biſhop Haymo, and not ventured to return to his charge in 
the city, as it gave his enraged enemies an opportunity of treating him with great 
Ignominy, and then depriving him ot his lite, 

The clamours of the rioters, upon this occaſion, was ſo loud as to be heard by 
the biſhop of Rocheſter, whilſt he was littiag at table in one of his own apartments, 
and he ſent to Lambeth Palace to enquire into the cauſe of the tumult. The intel- 
ligence brought was, that the archbilhop had fled into Kent, and, what muſt have 


been very mortifying, had moved off with all the horſes of biſhop Raymo, _ 
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he had borrowed without the leaſt intimation of what had happened. The prelate, 
who apprehended much danger from his continuing at La Place, was obliged to 
walk as far as Leſnes Abbey, in Kent, where he ſlept; and, having the next day 
taken ſome refreſhment at the manor of Stone, he proceeded to his houſe at Hal- 
ling . The conduct of the archbiſhop ſhews that he has not been uncandidly 
Kigmarized, by the writer of the Antiquities of Britain, for his puſillanimity, and 
the meanneſs of his diſpoſition. 

In 1338, while Ralph de Stratford, biſhop of London, nephew of archbiſhop 
Stratford, at the requeſt of his uncle, had lodgings for a length of time at La Place, 
one of the apartments was burnt +, 

A. 1349, Auguſt 26, archbiſhop Bredwardin died at La Place, after an illneſs 
of four days, attributed to the fatigue of his journey from Avignon, where be had 
received conſecration from the pope not fix weeks before |. 

A. 1360, October 19, biſhop John de Shepey died at his manor of La Place. 
He was the ſucceſſor of Haymo de Hethe, and ſo much eſteemed by that prelate, 
that it was his intention to have reſigned the ſee in his favour two years before his 
death. The reaſons, which probably fruſtrated the ſcheme, are mentioned in the 
Memorials of Rocheſter Cathedral, ſubjoined to Cuſtumale Roffenſe by Mr. Thorpe. 

From the conſiſtorial acts of the dioceſe of Rocheſter, which, from the year 
1436, are extant in good preſervation in the Biſhop's Regiſtry, it appears that 
the court was often held at Lambeth for granting probates of wills, for matters of 
diſcipline, and for other buſineſs. 

A. 1454, June 30. At a conſiſtory at Lamhythe, probate was granted to the 
will of Dr. Thadce, capellan of Wateringbury, and an order given to John Hitcham, 
the apparitor, to agree with the executors, and to make choice of the beſt aſſett 
that had belonged to the teſtator for a mortuary, the ſame being due on a vacancy 
by his death, and payable within a year and a day after his deceaſe. An inven- 
tory was exhibited to the biſhop (Lowe), and the apparitor reported his having 
"choſen one coverlid or outer garment (anum coopertorium) tor a mortuary, Fol. 231. b. 

A. 1456, June 7. At Lamebythe, in the manor of de Place, before the biſhop, 
probate was granted to the will of Robert Cheſeman. Fol. 291 a, 325 b. 337 b. 

A. 1467, June 13. At Lamehith, in la Place, the will of John Henham was 
proved. Fol. 538 a. 

A. 1472, Sept. 28. Brother Thomas Burton, prior of the monaſtery of the 
bleſſed Mary Magdalen, of Tonbridg; under ſuſpenſion at the ordinary viſitation, 
328 appeared and ſubmitted to the judgment and correction of the biſhop of 

ocheſter, (Alcock,) touching certain articles proved againſt him at the ordinary 
viſitation. And the judge enjoined him to appear at the next conſiſtory, unleſs, 

* Ang. Sacr, vol, I. p. 366, + Ibid, p. 374. 

t Godwin de Præſul. p. 112, $ Ibid. p. 378. 


P. 199, &c.— In the regiſter of John de Bottleſham, (who was conſecrated July 4, 1400,) 
there is an inſtrument dated Februaiy 28, 1402, from his inn in Southwark {in Heſpitio ſuo in 
Southwwerk), where he might be occakonally, while his houſe of La Place was repairing, 

| in 
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in the mean time, the bihop ſhould diſpenſe with his attendance. He appeared 


before the biſhop at Lamehich, and was abſolved and diſcharged, Fol. 6 b. 

A. 1507, Nov. 15. A conſiſtery was held in an apartment of the rev. father 
Richard (Fitzjames) by divine permiſhon, biſhop of Rocheſter, within his manſion, 
near Lamehythe Marſh (in camera Ep't infra manſum- ſuum fuxta Lamehith Marſh). 
Fol. 338 b. | 

At 511, January 15. Biſhop Fiſher held a court in his houſe at Lamhith Marſh. 
The proceſs was in a matter of diſcipline. Fol. 12 a. 

A. 1513, Feb. 16. The court of the ſame biſhop was kept in the great room at 
Lamehithe Marſhe, on a fimilar proceſs 8 

It is obſervable, that, in all the conſiſtory acts after the year 1 500, the appella- 
tion of La Place is altered to the biſhop's houſe at Lambeth Marſh. For the va- 
riation I can aſhen no other reaſon, than that at this time the liberty of the pariſh, 
denominated marſh and wall, might have become of greater value, and fuller of 
inhabitants, in conſcquEnce of more of the lands being drained z though the in- 
cloſure of what is neareſt the river into parcels of an acre each was not made till 
towards the end of the following century *. But in the horrid account, related by 
Stowe, of the poiſoning of many of biſhop Fiſher's domeſtics, with divers poor per- 
ſons, it is ſaid (o have been done at his Place in Lambeth Marſh +. | 


This execrable tranſaction is ſomewhat differently told, and with circumſtances 


not mentioned by Stowe, in Dr. Baily's, als. Richard Hall's Life and Death of 
Biſhop Fither, p. 101. For, obſcrves this writer, “ The biſhop eſcaped a very 


e great danger; for, one R. Roſe came into the biſhop's kitchen (being acquainted 


* with the cook) at his houſe in Lambeth Marſh ; and, having provided a quantity of 
* deadly poyſon, whiles the cook went into the buterie to fetch him ſome drink, 
* he took his opportunity to throw that poyſon into a meſs of gruell, which was 
prepared for the biſhop's dinner; and, after he had ſtay ed there awhile, went his 
* way : but ſo it happened, that, when the biſhop was called unto his dinner, he 
had no appetite to any meat, but wiſhed his ſervants to fall to, and be of good 
* chear, and that he would not eat till towards night: the ſervants being ſet to 
© dinner, they that did eat of that poyſoned diſh were miſerably infected, whereof 
* one gentleman, named Mr, Bennet Cawen, and an old widow, died ſodainly, 


* and the reſt never recovered their healths till their dying day. The perſon, that 


* did this wicked deed, was afterwards, for the ſame offence, boyled alive in 
« Smithfield, in the 22d year of king Henry's reign 4. | 

* Shortly after this, continues the biſhop's biographer, there happened another 
* great danger to him in the ſame houſe, by reaſon of a cannon bullet that was ſhot 
* through his houſe, cloſe by his ſtudy window (where he was uſed to ſpend 
much time in prayer and holy meditations), which made ſuch a horrible noiſe 


* Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, p. 31. + Ibid, p. 73. 
On Teneber Wedneſday, or Wedneſday in zenebris, i, e. Wedneſday in Paſſon-week, on three 
of which days there was an office called in tenebriz, | 
I | cc and 
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and clatter as it went thorough, that all the houſe were ſuddenly amazed; upon 
© enquiry made from whence this miſchief ſhould proceed, it was found out how 
© that it came from the other ſide of the river, and out of the earl of Wiltſhire's 
& houſe, father to the lady Ann Bullein, which being told unto the biſhop, he 
&* called all his ſervants before him, and ſaid unto them, Let us truſſe up our baggage 
* and be gone, this is no place for us to abide in any longer; ſo he ſet forwards in 
* his journey towards Rocheſter,” 

The miſtake of Fiſher being the laſt biſhop of Rocheſter * who enjoyed this 
houſe is in part corrected in the Appendix 4, where Hilſey or Heath is mentioned 
to have been the laſt biſhop who reſided there. Hilſey is the prelate alluded to, 
who, in the chapel of his houſe in Lambeth Marſh, conſecrated Henry Holbeach, 
ſuffragan biſhop of Briſtol, March 24, 1537. Strype had inadvertently ſtyled it 
the biſhop of London's houſe ; and, when Warton pointed out the error to him, 
he added, that this houſe was ſoon after conveyed fiom the ſee of Rocheſter to 
the Crown F, This alienation was made by biſhop Heath, who received the 
remporalities March (or May 31), 1540; and he had in exchange a houſe that 
had belonged to the prior of the diſſolved monaſtery of St. Swithin at Wincheſter, 
and was fituated in Southwark, near the houſe of the biſhop of that dioceſe. The 
grant of biſhop Holbeach, to Joan de Sturdevant, to be keeper of this new manſion, 
is dated July 5, 1543 |}. | 

La Place was ſoon after transferred to Aldrich, biſhop of Carliſle, and from 
that circumſtance acquired its preſent name of Carliſle Houſe. The prelate had it 
in lieu of Carliſle Houſe in the Strand, that had long appertained to his fee, But 
why the biſhops of Rocheſter were not permitted to reinain in their old manſion, 
and the biſhops of Carliſle accommodated with the houſe of the late prior of Win— 
cheſter Cathedral, is rather myſterious ! Thus far is clear, that Heath was not ſo 
attentive to the intereſt of his ſucceſſors as Aldrich ; who, beſides his acquiſition of 
the Houſe in Lambeth Marſh, reſerved a quit-rent of ſixteen pounds a year, payable 
out of the premiſes of the houſe in the Strand, which the biſhops of Carliſle ſtill 
receivez Whereas the houſe in Southwark was upon leaſe, at the ſmall annual 
rent of thirty-four ſhillings. Biſhop Heath, however, was not neglectful of what 
more immediately concerned himſelf; for, he procured a commendam (the firſt as 
it is thought allowed to a biſhop of Rocheſter) of the rectories of Shoreham and 
Cliffe in Kent, and he enjoyed theſe benefices four years after his tranſlation to 
the much more profitable ſee of Worceſter. Biſhop Holbeach, who tollowed Heath 
at Rocheſter, had alſo in commendam the rectory of Bromſgrove in Worceſterſhire, 
but I believe biſhop Ridley was not favoured with any ſuch indulgence, And when 


* Ibid. + FP. 158. ft Memoirs of archbiſhop Cranmer, p. 63. 

$ Ibid. Append. p. 257. 

|| Literz patentes Nic, Roffen, Ep'i, Julii 5, 35 Henry VIII. concedentes Johanni Sturde- 
vant officium cuſtodis domus five manſion” epiſcopalis cum gardino juxta et prope ædes Winton, 
ep'i in Southwark, quz qudiem domus cum gardino quondam. prioris monaſt' 8. Swithini Win— 
ton. dudum ſuppreſſi et diſſoluti. Reg. vol. I. Eccleſ. Roffen. fol. 32 b. 


a li- 
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a licence was granted to biſhop Poyner, to retain with his ſee a prebend of Can- 
terbury, the vicarage of Aſhford in Kent, and the rectories of Towyn in Merio- 
nethſhire, and of St. Michael, Crooked-lane, in London. The reafon aſſigned was 
that he had no houſe to dwell in *®. By this muſt have been meant, that he had no 
houſe in the vicinity of London; fot; that in Southwark, which was called Rocheſ- 
ter houſe, was under a leaſe for 31 years, from the late prior of St. Swythin to 
Stephen Bekiſſam . But the palace of Rocheſter was then habitable; and the 
manor houſe of Bromley, if not that of Halling, was in the biſhop's occupation. 

It is remarked (Hiſt, of Pariſh, p. 73.) that the biſhops of Rocheſter were not 
loſers by the exchange. With reſpect to ſituation, it is conceived, they were not 
benefited, nor had they the advantage in the quantity of ground aſſigned to them 
for what they relinquithed ; the area of the premiſes of Rocheſter houſe, containing 
in length towards the north 426 feet of aſſize; and to the ſouth 366 and in breadth, 
to the ealt, 128; and to the welt 108 feet. 

At page 74, there is a paragraph, with errors, copied from Spelman and Au— 
brey ; it being mentioned that biſhop Aldrich leaſed Carliſle houſe at a ſmall in- 
conliderable rent for divers years, not expired (according to Aubrey) in 1718. That 
there could not have been ſuch a long-ſubſiſting leaſe, is manifeſt from the following 
extract of a letter to Dr. Denne, from Mr. Joſ. Nicolſon, ſecretary to the biſhop 
of Carliſle, dated July 9, 1744. 


6 Rev. Sir, 


Though I had, ſome years ago, made indexes to all the regiſters and records 
& here, yet, for fear of any omiſſion in regard to your enquiries, I have again reviewed 
« them all very carefully, and cannot find the leaſt thing I doubt worth your 
notice. 

Ju the oldeſt rental here (except one in 1329) which is only 1626, J find the 
© [,ondon rents thus: The Lord Herbert, for rent in London, 8l.— Lambetb Houſe, 
© but nothing elſe. And the firſt leaſe we have now, in theſe premiſes, bears date, 
* July 31, 1661; whereby Richard (Stern) then lord biſhop of Carliſle, demiſed 
„ unto Sir John Digby, of Mansfield Woodhouſe, in the county of Nottingham, 
„ knt. (in truſt for William Walker, fon of William Walker, of London, merchant) 
Hall that capital meſſuage, or manfion place, called Carliſle Houſe, in Lambeth 
Marth, in the county of Surrey, as alſo all outhouſes, edifices, buildings, barns, 


* Strype, Eccleſ, Mem, vol. II. p. 220. 

+ Counterpart of the Leaſe in the Archives of the biſhop of Rocheſter. 'Nomvidifanding 
there was ſuch a leaſe ſubſiſting when this houſe was granted to the ſee of Rocheſter, it ſeems 
probable that biſhops Heath and Griffitu reſided in it : for, Heath, as above related, appointed a 
ſteward in the houſe and garden; and Griffith, who died November 20, 1558, was carried from 
his place in Southwark, to be buried in the Church of St. Magnus, near London Bridge, Ecclei. 
Mem, vol, III. p. 451. Annals, vol. I. p. 30. 


Ii « ſtables, 


—— — — . 
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« ſtables, orchards, gardens, ways, eaſments, commodities, and appurtenances, &c, 
„lately in the tenure and ogcupation of Edmund Mo: gan, of Lambeth Marth, Eſq. 
* or his aſſipns, and all other rooms, ſtables, &c. with the faid capital meſſuage 
& uſed, or therewith heretofore demiſed by the right reverend father in God, Ro- 
bert (Snowden, I ſuppoſe), ſome time lord biſhop of Czrlifle, ro one Michael 
% Wickham, of Roſe Caſtle, in the county of Cumberland, gent. and late by 
ce the right reverend father in God Barnabas (Potter) Lord biſnop of Carlile, to 
te the ſaid Edward Morgan, to hold for twenty-one years, by and under the year ly 
ce rent of ten pounds, in which ſtate it has ever ſince continued, and was laſt renewed, 
& April 29, 1741, to Robert Henley, of the pariſh of St. Clement Danes, in the 
& county of Middleſex, woodmonger. 

Indeed, in biſhop Nicolſon's MS. hiſtory of the biſhops of this ſee is the 
« tranſcript, 1537, The Houſe at Lambeth Marſh, &c. which, as it is taken from 
« Spelman's Reliquiz, p. 211, I cannot hope that it will be new to you. 

© The houſes, or at leaſt ſome intereſt therein, have, I ſuppoſe, been all along 
& in the ſame family, for the duke of Beaufort {till pays that rent, which biſhop 
« Nicolſon calls a ground-rent, and ſays, that a part of Beaufort buildings {till 
4 carries the name of Carliſle Rents, out of which is paid an annual quit-rent of 
& 161, and that the White Horſe Tavern, on the welt fide of the ſaid buildings, 
© where diſtreſs was made by bithop Rainbow for the ſaid rent, was then (1716) 
& an alehouſe with the ſame ſign,” &c. 

In a book of the contributions for the relief of the poor of the pariſh of Lambeth, 
(which will be more particularly noticed in another place,) in the 6th year of king 
Edward VI. the biſhop of Carliſle js entered; from which it may be inferred that 
he occaſionally reſided in his houſe in Lambeth Marſh. | 

It is an old parchment book, entitled, 

Lambhith A Regiſter Booke of the benevolence of the pa-] Anno D'ni 
1558, in | ritionr for the Releife of the Pore, made in de 2. Ambroſe 
com. Surr. { Anno vi. Regis Edwardi VI. et in { Willowes, 
| J M.C.LIL. 


THE CHURCH. 


That the pariſh-church of Lambeth occupies the ſame ſite upon which ſtood the 
collegiate church built by archbiſhop Baldwin, will, in the opinion of the compiler 
of the hiſtory * admit of a doubt. It is, however, unqueſtionable, that the two 


P. 27. 


facred 
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ſacred edifices were ſubfiſling at the ſame time; that of Baldwin's erection being 
placed to the eaſt of Carliſle Houſe, as ſhewn in a former page. It was dedicated 
to St. Stephen and St. Thomas, but the pariſh-church to the Virgin Mary, The 
company of pariſh-clerks having firſt appropriated this church io the Virgin 
Mary, as advanced by Maitland &, is a tale imaginary and groundleſs. In the 
veltry-book 4, the churchwardens, in the year 1529, are called churchwardens of 
our Lade of Lamehyth, and in the following year | of our Lady of Lamheth, 
Biſhop de Glanville was admitted to the rectory of the church of St. Mary de 
Lamhee §. It was under the ſame denomination granted by William Rufus to the 


prior and the convent of Rocheſter Cathedral ||; and in Domeiday Book, where the 


church is mentioned, the entry is, the manor of St. Mary is what is cajled Lam- 
hei“ “. When the counteſs Goca, who was poſſeſſed of this manor in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor, granted it to the monks of Rocheſter, the reſerved to her- 
ſelf the right of the patronage of the Church; perhaps becauſe ſhe had been the 
builder of it; and upon this ſuppoſition, if the Virgin Mary was her tutelar ſaiut, 
ſhe might dedicate the church tio her honour. 


Remains of ſeveral pariſh-churches noticed in Domeſday are ſtill diſcernible. In 


ſome, the old nave has been added to the chancel, and a new and more ſpacious 
nave erected ; whilſt in others there has not been the like alteration, But at Lam- 
beth, both chancel and nave are of ſuch dimentions, that they muſt extend beyond 
the area of a country church built at ſo early a period. All ſearch, therefore, 
for any marks of the original fabric would be fruitlels. 

Among the Deſiderara in Antiquities, is the age of moſt of our parochial churches; 
though it was not intended by our anceſtors to leave us in ignorance as to this point, 
there being epiſcopal conſtitutions, which enjoined, that the year and the day of 
the dedication of a church, the name of the ſaint to whom it was conſecrated, and 
of the prelate by whom the office was performed, ſhould be inſcribed openly and 
diſtinctly, in a ſuitable place, over the high altar; and donations to the church, 
together with the number of days of indulgence granted to the contributors, were 
alto to be recorded in the calendar of the church . How few of theſe inſcrip— 
tions were duly attended to at the Reformation, when the altars were removed, is 

clear 


* Hiſt. of London, p. 12:6. + Fol. 43. 1 Ibid. fol. 46. 
d Regiſt. Roffen. p 13. | Ibid. p. 383. * Hiſt, of Pariſh, p. 3. 
++ Conſtitut. Walteri de Cantalup. Wigorn, Epiſe. A. 1240. Annus autem et dedicationis dies 
eceleſiarum, quæ conſecratæ fue:int, et altarium, et a quo conſecratz fuerint ſupericribantur 
altaribus evidenter. Wilkins, Concil. vol. I. p. 666. Synodus Exon, Petri de Quivil Epiic. 
A. 1287, Ut autem conſecrationis impenſe memoria perpetuetur; præcipimus, quod dotis 
quantitas, quæ in dedicatione eccleſiz eſt collata, dies dedicationis et annus, nomen conſecrantis, 
numerus dierum indulgentiz conſecrante conceſſæ, in calendario eceleſiæ conicribantur, Ibid, 
vol. II. p. 138. Conſtit. Synodales Offorienſes in Hibernia, A. 1320. In Ecclefits vero ded:ca- 
tis, annus et dies dedicationis earum, et nomen in cujus honorem dedicatur, cum nomine dedi- 
14 cantis, 
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clear from Mr. Pegge's Sylloge “; and as little information is to be expected from 
writings, which, it they ever contained accurate entries, ſoon periſhed by the in- 
judicious. method of keeping them locked up in cheſts in damp churches. With 
reſpect to Lambeth church, there is not the leaſt veſtige of an inſcription, nor is 
there any book of accounts, or minutes of veſtry, of an earlier date than 1505. 
Poſſibly, were the regiſters in the office of the biſhop of Wincheſter examined, 
a memorial might be found of the ads of conſecration of the whole church, or of 
particular parts of it, and it is there only that an enquiry can be made with any 
proſpect of ſuccels. | 
From a furvey of the church, it is to be feared, no deciſive evidence can be drawn. 
The compiler of the hiſtory conceives it to have been erected in the pontificates 
oH Arundel and Chicheley, and under their auſpices, becauſe theſe prelates were 
great builders. Are there not, however, objections to this ſurmiſe that cannot be 
eaſily obviated ? The naves of Canterbury cathedral, and of the collegiate church 
of Maidſtone, are undoubted proofs of the munificence of Arundel in this way. 
But the ſtyle of architecture in both is widely different from that of Lambeth church, 
where the want of embelliſhments, and even of elegance, renders it improbable 
that it ſhould have been built by his direction and at his expence. Befides, his 
arms do not appear at Lambeth church, an omiſhon for which it is difficult to 
account, ſuppoſing him to have been a principal contributor to the fabric, there 
being in Maidſtone church many ſhields emblazoned with his arms, Chicheley was 
archbiſhop from 1414 to 1443; and, if he were the conſtructor of the nave of 
Lambeth church, the work mult have been ill-exccuted; for, before the end of 
the century, it was in a very dilapidated condition. He gave liberally towards 
the building of Croydon church + ; had he extended his bounty rowards that of 
Lambeth, his biographer would hardly have neglected the noticing of it. 
[n attributing with certainty the windows in the chancel of this church to the 
reign of Edward IV. becauſe ſuch large windows are ſaid to have come firſt into 
faſhion at that period, a reaſon is offered, which will nor, J ſuſpect, ſtand the teſt, 
For, if I am not much miſtaken, I can point out a very large window that was 
made above a hundred years before, Ir is at the eaſt end of the chancel at Dartford 
church; and though, from economical views, it was, not long ſince, contracted 
by the leſſee of the parſonage, the ſize of the original window may be clearly ſeen 
in the outer wall. But this was the work of Haymo de Hethe, biſhop of Rocheſ- 
ter, in 1333 Þ; whoſe buſt is to be ſecn, in good preſervation, on the Mnmit of 


cantis, et numero dierum indulgentiæ in conſecratione conceſſæ, diſtincte et aperte circa majus 
altare in loco ad hoc idoneo conſtituantur, ut anniverſarius dies dedicationis a parochianis memo- 
riier et reverenter annis ſingulis ſolenniter feriandus obſervetur, Ibid, p. 501. 

* Bibliothec, Topogr. Britann, Nꝰ XLI. 

+ Duck's Life of Archbiſhop Chicheley in Engliſh, p. 174. 


4 Sce Addenda, p. 240. An engraving of this window is in Mr, Thorpe's Antiquities. Pl. xxix. 
the 
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the pointed arch. At Lambeth the alterations of the windows are ſuch, in different 
parts of the church, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to deduce any ſatisfactory concluſion. 
as to the age of thoſe which may be of the greateſt antiquity. 

The time of the building of this church engaged my father's attention, and the 
reſult of his examination ſhall be communicated in his own words, as far as is in 
my power; his notes, which are upon detached pieces of paper, being much in- 
terlined. They are to this purport. 

& | have not been able to trace, with any certainty, from records or books, the 
ce building of the pariſh-church of Lambeth, fo that all that I can ſay about it is 
© no more than probable conjecture, founded on the following obſervations. There 
* j5 the head of a royal ſtatue (the body mutilated) at the north-eaſt corner of 
© the ſteeple, within the body of the church, over the organ-loft *®. This I take 
© to be the head of Edward I. from the reſemblance there is to what I have ſeen 
ein the beſt portraits of that king; particularly that engraved by Vertue, from 
« the ſtatue at Caernarvon Caſtle, as well as from the deſcriptions of that prince's 
“ perfonage, which repreſent him tall, and of a moſt- graceful mien, with his hair 
naturally curling, and an uncommon vivacity in his countenance. 

« Now, if I am right in this point, I can ſcarce. be wrong in imagining that 
ce this church was built by his fifth ſon, Thomas de Brotherton, and the ſtatue ſet 
up by him in honour of his father, who had created him ear] of Norfolk, and 
*« hereditary carl-marſhal of England, giving him the whole eſtate of that earldom, 
« a part of which was their antient family-feat at Lambeth, that reverted to the 
* Crown npon the death of Roger Bigod, withouc iſſue, 33 Edward JI. A. 1306.” 
Collins, Peerage, 2d edit. vol. I. p. 7. Speed's Hiſt. of Great Britain, p. 649. 
Camden Britan. p. 476. 

Not but that there ſeems to be ſome reaſon to ſurmiſe, that the church was of 
© a later erection, and that owing to one of the Mowbray family, probably Thomas, 
the firſt duke belonging to it, fo created September 29, 11 Richard II. A. 1397; 
* whoſe grandmother was the iole daughter and heirels of Thomas de Brotherton, 
% and whoſe mother Elizabeth was her only child by Thomas Lord Segrave,” Col—- 
lins, Peerage, vol. I. p. 469. „Ile therefore, as heir general in her right, not 
* only inherited the Norfolk eſtate, but aſſumed the arms of England, with a 
© label of three points, the ſame that were borne by Thomas de Brotherton him— 
« ſelf (and are ſtill quartered by Howards, duke of Norfolk, as his heirs general).“ 
Britiſh Compendium, 1725, p. 9. And, to ſtrengthen this ſurmite, the arms of 
% Mowbray, duke of Norfolk, are to be ſeen within a garter (of which order he was 
% made knight, 19 Richard II. A. 1396.) upon painted glaſs in a window on the 
„North ſide of the church, between the 2d and 3d corbels.” Steele, p. 29, 30+, 


* This ſtatue, it is believed, was taken down on building the ſeats for the charity-thildren, 

+ When the window was ſaſhed, the arins were not replaced, Steele's Papers, to which Dr, 
Denne refers, is the copy of a MS, entitled Monumental Iuſcriptions, Arms, &c, in the Church 
and Church-yard of St, Mary, in Lambeth, 


« Nay, 
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« Nay, farther, at the eaſt end of what is called Howard's Chapel, (fo termed from 


the name of the family which ſucceeded to Mowbray in this honour and eſtate, ) 
© we diſcover an antient carved ſtone ſhield, that bears the ancient form of a lion 


* rampant, the arms of Mowbray ; and on a ſtone, oppolite to this, on the weſt 
&« fide of the arch, is a like ſhield, whereon is a griſhn's head erazed, which was 
« creſt belonging to the ſaid arms.” Steele, p. 6, 38. *© For this I depend 
© upon the authority of Steele, though to me there ſeems to be a label round the 
© neck, or out of the month, of the animal here repreſented ; and, if ſo, it may be 
& thought a leopard's not a griffin's head, correſpondent to an account we have 
© in the Peerage of England, (1711, v. I, part II. p. 268,) where king Richard II. 
ce in the 17th year of his reign, A. 1304, is ſaid to have acknowledged this peer's 
<« right to bear for creſt a golden legend with a white label (which of right did 
« belong, to the king's eldeſt fon), and to have granted him and his heirs a coronet 
© of filver, to be uſed inſtead of a label, about the neck of the leopard. It is 
&« ſaid to be as now borne by the Howards duke of Norfolk, a lion paſſant guardant, 
and his tail extended, gorged with a ducal coronet, as deſcended from Margaret, 
daughter and heireſs of Thomas de Brotherton, earl of Norfolk, 5th fon of Ed— 
« ward I.” Collins, Peerage, vol. I. p. 22. 

Theſe Addenda were tranſmitted to the preſs, and ſome ſheets printed, before the 


compiler had the ſatisfaction of peruſing ** The Environs of London;“ which will 


account for his not ſooner noticing that intereſting and amuſing volume. One of 
the original ſources from which Mr. D. Lyfons drew his information was the 
Regiltry of the Biſhops of Wincheſter ; and, particularly, he found, in the Re- 
giſter of William of Wykham, evidence concluſive of the building of a church at 
Lambeth between the years 1374 and 1277 *. The ſecond ſurmiſe, therefore, of 
Dr. Denne, concerning the age of the preſent fabric, has acquired weight by 
this diſcovery ; and the extract from the Regiſter farther ſhews, that the volun- 
tary contributions were inſufficient, there being a neceſſity for a compulſive mode 
of levying money to defray the expence. It has not eſcaped my attention, Mr. 
Lyſons' having ſuggeſted, that“ all the other parts of the church, except the tower, 
were molt probably built in the latter end of the 15th and the beginning of the 
* 16th centurics.” I muſt, however, take the liberty of expreſſing my diſſent 
from this opinion, as far as the nave is affected by it, not conceiving it likely, 
that almoſt the whole of the church ſhould be fo ſlightly conſtructed as to con- 
tinue little more than a century; and the objection already made to the notion of 
the church's having been built by archbiſhop Chicheley will here more forcibly 


* Environs of London, p. 277, ** Tn the Biſhop's Regiſters at Wincheſter is a commiſſion to 
„ proceed againſt ſuch of the inhabitants of Lambeth as refuſed to contribute to the rebuilding 
and repairs of tne church, dated 1374.“ Reg. W. Wykham, part III. fel. 113. b. Three 
« years afterwards there was another commiſſion to compel the inhabitants to build a tower for 
„ their church, then newly rebuilt, and to furniſh it with bells.“ Ibid. fol, 162, b. 


7 apply, 
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apply, it appearing from the Accounts of the Churchwardens, that, ſoon after the 
commencement of The 16th century, the church needed an extraordinary * 
and underwent a great alteration. \ 

Dr. Deng e's tranſcripts from the pariſh-book will throw light upon this ſub- 
jekt, as alſo ſhew the charges of the repairs and alterations to which he alludes, 
and the means by which they were defrayed, in ſome degree; for, unluckily, 
there is no entry of the churchwardensꝰ accounts between 1505 and 1514. 

Among the payments in 1505 is a charge for 2000 tiles“. Theſe might be 
uſed in a temporary repair of the roof of the nave, then in a very indifferent 
ſtate; or in part for covering of the ſide ailes, which, from the legacies of Walter 
Howard +, and John Abevington, are ſuppoſed ro have been built about that 
time # or perhaps rather rebuilt, for the word bui/d in old writings is not to 
be ſtrictly interpreted; and it is judged, that in the original deſign of the church 
there muſt have been paſſages between the main pillars of the nave and the outward 
walls. But theſe ailes, or at leaſt the ſouth aile, might be re-edifred upon a more 
extenſive plan, 

Ten years after, if not ſooner, it was determined to ere& a roof, entirely new, 
over the nave, the firit payment to the carpenters, on account, towards this work, . 
being made in 1515. But, according to the common remark, church-work is low 
work ; for, the old, roof was not taken off till 1522. The delay might be owing 
to a want of money "requiſite for ſo heavy a repair; and it appears, that legacies to 
the church, and the ordinary receipts from burial fees and other contingencies, . 
not being found adequate, there was a collection in the pariſh. The contributors - 
are entered in the churchwardens accounts, with an exception io ſome ſtrangers whoſe - 
names were unknown to the collectors, becauſe, ** when they gaydyred the gifts, 
* they lakyd their clerk,” 


In the book are the following items. I. i ds. 
Of mayſter of the prerogative and M. Barett, out of the box, 3 13 4 
Of maylter Barett out of the box, - - — - I. 24 ©: 
Of mayſter Prerogative and- mayſter Barett, - - +: 0-2: 


Dr. Denne in a *narginal note ſtyles it the Commutation Box 4 in Doctors 
Commons. Mr. Barett was regiſter of the prerogative court; he was buried at 


* Paid for ii. mill. of tyle to a man of Stretom, ixs. iid, z to a tyler for his wages by the 
ſpace of iiii. days and a half, taking by the day viid. iis, ; to a labourer to ſerve the tyler for a 
a and a half, vid, ; paid for lh, and dim. of ſowder xxid, 

A. D. 1515. Payde for iii, loods of lyme iiis. ; for a loade of ſande vi,d, for ii. pavyng tyall, 
His viiid, 

A. D. 1821. Payde for a loode of breeke, viis, 8 

+ Secretary to lord treaſurer Howard, 

1 See Tables of Benefactions in Kiſt..of Pariſh, p. 38. 

§ For peuances. 


Lam- 
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Lambeth ; and is mentioned to be the anceſtor of the late lord Dacre ®. And 
the maſter of the prerogative was Dr. Mompeſſon, to whoſe memory there is a 
monument on the ſouth wall of the chancel +, which was cleaned, and the arms 
're-emblazoned, by the care of Mr. Buckmaſter, in 1773. 

The total diſburſements in the agcount of 1521-1522 for repairs, and ordinary 
payments, amounted to 1011. 148. 44d. and the receipts to no more than 951. 145. 
64d. ſo that there was a deficiency of 51. 198. 10d. After intimating how conſi- 
derable the voluntary ſubſcriptions and grants were, in the accounts of this and 
the preceding year, ard how very large the payments for ſtone, lead, and timber, 
as allo to malons, plumbers, and carpenters, Dr. Denne obſerves, that probably 
the church- roof was raiſed, and new-leaded, in theſe years. Nor may it be 
deemed a very improbable ſurmiſe, that, before this repair, the roof was only 
what is called a (pan roof tiled, and without any cieling, and that it might now be 
coved, if not made flat and leaded, in the fame manner as the ailes now are. And 
might not the corbel {tones, embelliſhed with ſhields of arms, be placed in order 
to ſupport the timbers of the roof that was then erected ? The roof was carried 
{till higher in 1681. 

That every ſhield of arms (except one) was intended to be commemorative of 
a contributor to the fabric, there can be little doubt. They have been lately 
whitewaſhed, as appears to me, unfairly, as well as injudiciouſly, becauſe it in 
ſome meaſure fruſtrates the grateful deſign. of thoſe who put them up, and had the 
arms retained their proper colours they would have been an ornament to the nave. 
The account of them in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh is not ſatisfactory; perhaps 
Steele's deſcription, with fome ſurmiſes, though not all well founded, may tend to 
an illuſtration of them. He has noticed the ſhields in the order in which the cor- 
bels are ranged from the chancel. 

On the north ſide. 

The firſt appeared to him to be fo e by the figure of Fame, that he could 
not diſcover what was inſculped. But it contains the uſual emblems of our Sa- 
viour's paſſion; viz. a ſpear, a ſpunge, a hammer, pincers, nails, and ſcourge, 
The ſecond has the arms of the See of Canterbury, impaled; according to Steele, 
with, quarterly, Gules and Ermine : on the iſt and 4th a goat, or antelope” s head, 
crazed Argent, The engraving of this ſhield in Hiſtory of the Pariſh, pl. IX. Ne 8 
mult be inaccurate, not one of the archbiſhops having borne the arms there re- 
preſented. But Steele's deſcription correſponds with the bearings of archbiſhop 
Morton. He died in 1500; and as the deſign for rebuilding the ailes, and the 
neceſſity for repairing the nave, muſt have been known before his death, it is 
probable that in his life-time, or by will, be was a benefactor. This is the more 
likely, becauſe his executor, Dr. Hugh Pentwyne, who had been archdeacon of 
Canterbury, and the auditor of cauſes, was a contributor . 


* Hiſt, of Pariſh, App. p. 161. + Ibid, p. 44+ 1 Ibid, p. 38. 
The 
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The third corbel, a lion rampant, Argent. The arms of Mowbray, ſays Steele; 
but he was miſtaken, they belong to Dr. Mompeſſon “. | ; . 

The fourth corbel, Gules, ſemy of croſs croſlets, three lions rampant Argent. 
Engraved in pl. IX. No 3, and there appropriated to Belhouſe + ; and one of the 
name, if related to Barett, regiſter of the prerogative, might from that connection 
be a contributor. But is Belhouſe the name of a perſon ? The Barret family had a 
ſeat in Eſſex called Belhouſe. 

The fifth corbel, Barry of four, Argent and Sable, per Pale countercharged. 
Steele. 

The arms of Barret, regiſter of the prerogative. The late lord Dacre ob- 
ſerved 4, that the colours in pl. IX. No 3, Argent and Gules, were wrong. But 
in Collins's Peerage, Supplement, vol. II. p. 501, the arms of Barret lord Dacre 
are ſaid to be, Party per Pale, Barry of fix, countercharged, Argent and Gules. 

The fixth corbel. Argent, a croſs, and in the firſt quarter a Canton Gules. 
Steele. 

On the ſouth fide. 

The firſt corbel. The royal arms. Steele. 

And it appears that there was a ſmall contribution from the king, this entry 
being in the churchwardens' book, „Of the wyffs of the king's gift, 68. 8d.“ 

The ſecond corbel has the arms of the ſee of Canterbury, impaling Gules, a 
Feſs Or, in chief a goat's head erazed, and in baſe three eſcallops Argent. Areh- 
biſhop Warham. Steele. : 

Wich a label or motto inſcribed Lord Werebam. Dr. Denne. 

The third corbel. Argent, a chevron between three cocks heads erazed, Gules 
(quartering Azure, three creſcents Argent. Dr. D.) Impaled with Argent, a Sal- 
tire Sable, in chief three eſcallops Gules. Steele. 

The fourth corbel. Argent, (Or, Dr. D.) a bend Sable, impaling, Gules, a 
chevron, between three lions rampant Argent. Steele. . 

The fifth corbel. Gules, four lions paſſant, Or. (quarterly Azure and Gules, 
Dr. D.) on a chief Argent three ogreſſes. Steele. 

The ſixth corbel. Gules three goats' heads erazed, (horned and bearded, Or. 
Dr. D.) Argent. Steele. 


As ſtated in the firſt Table of BenefaQtionsF, the weſt end of the church was rebuilt 
about the ſame time that the nave was new- roofed. The arms of archbiſhop War- 
ham being cut on a ſmall ſhield on the north ſide of the door caſe, he is imagined 
to have been a great benefactor towards it. And, as there is on a fhield on the 
ſouth ſide a pelican, John Fox, archdeacon of Wincheſter, is ſuppoſed to be here 
marked as a large contributor. This was alſo the bearing of his relation and patron 
the biſhop of Wincheſter ; but, from its not being impaled with the arms of that ſee, 
it is not likely that the prelate ſhould be the perſon alluded to. The work, how- 


* Hiſt. of Par. App. p. 44. + Ibid, p. 161, t Ibid, QC Ibid, 
K k ever, 
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ever, was certainly not completed at the expence of archbiſhop Warham and 
archdeacon Fox; for, in the Churchwardens' Account is this receipt, I. s. d. 
Of the wyffs for the gardening of the weſt window, FG 

And among the payments is, | | 

Item, to gleflyer, for glaſſyng of the weſt window and 
mendyng of other windows, =- = 1 

No entry occurs in this book relative to the ſteeple, moſt probably erected 
not long after 1377, there being a commiſſion iſſued from the biſhop of Wincheſter 
in that year *, to compel the inhabitants to build a tower for their church, then 
newly built, and to furniſh it with bells +. 

The evident marks of a beacon, feen by Dr. Ducarel, he has not noticed. Not 
the leaſt veſtige of the iron, to which the needful utenſil muſt have been fixed, is 
diſcernible ; and the only ſpecimen of ſuch a relic of antiquity ſo placed, which 
the doctor had probably in his thoughts, is at Hadley in Middleſex 1. Indeed, 
a lighted pitch-pot muſt have been a very hazardous appendage to the ſteeple 
of a church ; and, had there been one at Lambeth, the tower being at ſo ſmall a 
diſtance from the great gate of the palace, that would have been in danger of 
fire, and the valuable writing. of the prerogative-office kept in an inſecure 
apartment d. But beacons wer ys raiſed on an elevated ſituation, which 
is the caſe of Hadley, but not of Lambeth Church ; and the carde of beacons, 
publiſhed in Lambard's Perambulation of Kent, ſhews that the eaſtern beacon, 
neareſt to London, was upon Shooters Hill, and that in Middleſex to the Weſt 
upon Hampſtead Hill. hy 

The chapel on the north fide of the chancel, built by Thomas, duke of Norfolk, 
was conſecrated in 1522. 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of that year is this entry: l. s. d. 

Payd for candyls when the chapel was hallowed, - <- © 

The next item is to my lady's grace for cloth for the awbys, 1 

And in 1567 was payd for mending a piece of glaſſe in the 
crucifixe in the Dewk's chapel, - - 3 oO 1 4 

The chapel on the ſouth ſide was erected immediately after the building of the 
aile with which it communicates; for, in the will of Sir John Legh, proved De- 
cember 10, 1523, he directs his body to be buried in the chapel by him late built, 
and the chapel to be repaired by the owners of Stockwell and Levehurſt. De- 
ſcriptions of his monument, and of the other monuments in this chapel, were given 
in the Appendix to the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, On a late alteration it was found 
neceſſary to take down the table monuments. 


oO 2 
O © 


* Environs of Lrndon, p. 277. 
+ A. 1644. Received for the croſs that was upon the ſteeple, and other old iron, 11, 38, 6d, 
Churchwardens Accounts. 
4 Topographer, Ne VE. in which there is a print of it. 
$ Hiſt, of Palace, p. 31, | 
Sir 
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Sir John Legh was deſcended from John, third ſon of Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme 
in Cheſhire, knight banneret, by his ſecond wife, Cicelie, daughter of Thomas de 
Hugh * ; and Sir Peter iſſued from Piers Legh, of Maxfield (younger ſon of 
Robert Legh of Adlington), who married, in November 1388, Margaret, widow 
of John Savage of Clitton, anceſtors of the earls of Rivers 4-. | 

In the times of Popery, the high altar was not the only altar in Lambeth Church, 
nor, as it is believed, in any other Pariſh Church in England. The Churchwardens 
Accounts have references to altars to the Virgin Mary, to St. Thomas, St. George, 
to St. Nicholas, and to St. Chriſtopher ; viz. I, 8. d. 

A. 1520. Received of John Chamberlin for the Vyrgin lyghtt, x 6 6 ob. 

A. 1522. Received of the dutches of Norfolk the xvii. daye of 


Jalie of the Vyrgin lyghtr, - - - 6 
Received of Richard Browne for the Vyrgin lyghtt, 1 2 © 
Received of St. Thomas's lyghtt, - + „8813 80. 
Received of John Symonds for St. George's lyghtt, o 2 2 
Received of John Maſſey of St. George's lyghtt, - 0 1 6 


Received of Harie Bull and John Syms for St. George's 
lyghtt, - - - - - 89 1 2 
A. 1523. Payd for ii lb. nex wex for St. Nicholas lyghtt, - o 3 8 
Payd to Calcot for St. Chriſtofer's banner, - 0 8 
A. 1519. hy for 2 bords for the gabel end of St. Chriſtofers | 
ile , e - - - 8 84 
Mary being the * ſaint of that church, it can hardly be doubted that her 
image was fixed in the chancel, and the altar in honour of her not far from it. 
Where the other altars were placed cannot be aſcertained; but there was certainly 
an altar in Howard's Chapel, and one moſt probably in Leigh's Chapel. That 
of St. Chriſtopher gave its name to one of the ailes. As there was an altar to St. 
Nicholas, it is not extraordinary that the ceremony of the boy biſhop ſhould be 
obſerved on his feſtival. | 
The following articles in the Churchwardens* Accounts relate to it: l. s. d. 
A. 1522-1523, Paid for a doſſyn of mens glovys, + - 28 
Paid for a doſſyn and half of children's glovys, o 1 6 
Paid for the buſhopes glovys and the croſſyer glovys, © 0 4 


* Collins's Peerage, Barons, vol. I. p. 230. 

+ Sir Peter Leyceſter's Antiquities of Bucklow Hundred in Cheſhire, p. 239. Sg 

{ © A chantry was founded in this church in 1312 by Thomas Romayne ; and endowed with 
* fix marks annual rent, iſſuing out of certain houſes in London, after the death of his wife 
Juliana. And another chantry was founded by John Wynter, lord of the manor of Stockwell, 
Wat what period does not appear; it was reſtored by Ralph Leigh, lord of the ſame manor in 
* the reign of Henry VI. and endowed with 101, annual rent. Sir John Leigh granted the lands 
*© which had belonged to this chantry to Henry VIII.“ Environs of London, p. 295. 


K k 2 Paid 
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Paid for the buſhopes ſoper, and they that dyd 


wayt upon him into the contrey, - - & I 4 
Paid for the buſhopes dynner, and his company | 

on St. Nycholas day, - - - „ 
Paid to old John Clerke for his labor in going 

with the byſhoppe, . - - - 1 


In the Churchwardens' Books, fol. 309-3 14, are * accounts of the wardens of 
tc the b:erhren of Sent Cryſtovar, kept within the church of Lambeth in the time 


& of Henry VIII.“ from which the underwritten payments are extracted: J. s. d. 
Imprimis, paid to Syr William Webſter for 1 year and 1 quarter, 8 6 8 

> ge Paid for a carpenter to mend the lyghtts, - - S. 1 0 
Paid for a preeſt when Syr William went on buſineſs, 8 1 0 

Paid for mending tapers, - . - 6-4-8 

Paid for the expences of feſts, - - 1 

Paid for the drawghts of the mortmayne, + — 8 3 4 

Paid for 2 new torches, - - a 9 13 4 

Paid for 2 tapers, - - - - 0-1 0 

Paid for making the altar clothe, - - © 8 0 

| Paid for coſts and charges of the feſte, . " 7 


Chriſtopher was « ſaint in ſuch high repute, that the figure of him was frequently 
placed near the principal door of entrance into the church. He was preſumed to 
be the guardian againſt violent and ſudden death; but his protection was ſuppoſed 
to be in force from day to day, and to extend only to thoſe perſons who had in 
the day an opportunity of contemplating his image “. 


Of by-altars only one ſeems to have been replaced on the revival of Popery in 
the reign of queen Mary, and that was the altar in Howard's chapel +. 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts, 1516-1517, are theſe items: Payed, for xvi: 
elnes of buckram, price the elne vd. 7s. 2d. Item, for dyynge off buckram, for 
the lettern clothes, 8d. Item, for payntynge the lettern clothes, 8d. Item, for 
the lynyge of the /ettern clothes, 4d. Mr. Lyſons (Environs of London, p. 309) 
has noticed the three laſt articles, with this difference, that for /etterne (as in Dr. 
D's extracts) he reads /e/ty and /etiny, adding, © probably theſe clothes were far 
* the proceſſions in which they chanted the litany on rogation days.” But to me 
it ſeems more likely that lenten was the word meant, fignifying the ſeaſon belong- 
ing to Lent, and that the buckram was for the cloth that was to be hung in Lent 
before the rood placed over the entrance into the chancel ; a rule that was then 


* Sunt qui certos divos certis quibuſdam colunt ceremoniis. Alius Chriſtopherum fſingulis 
ſalutat diebus, ſed non niſi conſpecta ejus imagine, quo tandem ſpectans? nempe huc, quod fibi 
perſuaſcrit ſeſe eo die a mala morte tutum fore? Eraſmi Opera, vol. V. p. 26. 2. 

+ A. 1557. Paid to Nycholas Brymſted, for making up the ſyde awtor in my lady of Nor- 
folke's chapel, and paving in the churche, and for ſande,, 48. ad. 


5 con- 
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conſtantly obſerved. TI the rather incline to this opinion from finding the follow- 
ing payments in the ſame book: A. 1519-1520. Item, for a peece of ſmalle 
clothe for the rode clothe, to draw the corteyne before the heye alter, 12d. ; and, 
A. 1554-1557. Payde to James Walker, for payntynge of a clothe that doeth 
cover the roode in Lent, 3s. There was alſo another veil before the alter ; as ap- 
pears from theſe items : For a linen clothe to make a vale that is drawen before the 
awtor in the Lent, 68. 6d, Item, for payntyng of the ſaid vale cloth, 55s. 

All the utenfils and furniture that were of a ſuperſtitious caſt being removed 
in the reign of Edward VI. new were to be provided after the acceſſion of queen 
Mary to the Crown; and as the royal commiſſioners were apprehenſive, and not 
without reaſon, that a ſufficient ſum of money would not be obtained by voluntary 
contributions, they enjoined the levying of an affeſſment, and it is the firſt 
rate that occurs in this book. Happily for England, Mary's reign was of ſhort du- 
ration; and in that of Elizabeth the lately purchaſed veſſels, veſtments, &c. were 
ordered to be fold. The following inventory of them, with the prices annexed, 
is copied from the Churchwardens' Book. 

A. 1565. The account of the churchwardens and others of the pariſh of Lamb- 
hithe, who, by virtue of a recognizance dated the xxvi daye of March, and ex- 
hibited to my lord's grace of Canterbury the xxx day of June, for and concern» 


ing the ſale of certain parcells of ornaments of the ſaid churche. L „ d. 
Firſt, a croſſe of ſylver doble gilt, waying lvi oz. - 14 14. 10 
Item, for a chalice with a cover waying xxi oz. - - 8 310. 
Item, for a verke clothe ſolde, - - 8 3 4 
Item, for broken waxe ſolde, — — - - S 0 
Item, for white plates, — - — - - 0 0 < 
Item, for broken veſtments, and certen bannerols, and croſſe 

clothes, and pendents, - - - . 9 5s $8 
Item, for the virgins paſtes, and the orfornes of a cope, - g- 9:0 
Item, for an olde paire of organs, - - - 1 10 © 
Item, for the holie water ſtoeke, and ii broken candleſticks, - 0 2 10 
Item, for olde laten and pewter ſolde after iiid. ob. the pound, o 9 7ob. 
Item, for a piece oi an old cope of red velvet, - - 0:.'3 4 
Item, tor a clothe of the ſtorie of the paſſion, = - - 6 als | 
Item, tor a litcl pewter ornett, - - — 090 0 
223 4 8 ob. 


* Paid to maſter Allen for writing, when the croſs and chalice, and other veſtments, were 
defaced, 12d. ; for the dyners of maſter parſon, churchwardens, &c. 68. 1d. ; ior writing this 
accompte when it was delyvered to my lords grace of Canterbury, 3s. Ad.; pid for copy of 
the recognizance wherein we ſtode bounde to the queen's commiſſioners, concerning the ale of 
certen of the churche goudes, 1d. 


A. 1570. 
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A. 1570. Viceſimo quarto die Maii, anno Reginæ nunc Elizabethæ xiio, | 
A note of all ſuch ornaments with a roode lofte, in the pariſhe church of Lam- 
beth, appreyſed and ſolde by theſe perſons, whoſe names are hereunder wrytten, 


the daye and yere aforeſaid, J. 8, d. 
Imprimis, the ſylinge of the roode lofte, - - — 0 3 0 
Item, one deſke, - - — — - 0 1 © 
Item, two ſtreamers, — — - — — 0 2 4 
Item, a border of an olde cope, — o © 6 
Item, for the borders of the herſeclothe, with certaine imbrodered 

images, — - — — - - 98 1 
Item, for two peces of whyte ſatten, - - - o 8 
Item, for thre ſmale clothes of whyte damaſke, and one valence 
to the ſame, - — - - - o 10 © 
Item, for a ſepulchre clothe of whyte ſarſenet with imagery woorke, 1 © © 
Item, for a canapye clothe of red velvet, - - - 2 10 © 
Item, for thre copes of whyte damaſk with imagerye woorke, - o 16 © 
Item, for a cope of bawdkyn, — - - - oO 2 © 
Item, for another cope of grene bawdkyn, -— = „„ 
Item, for one cope of blewe velvet, with martlets of gould, with 5 
deacon and ſub-deacon *, - - - — 3:34 
Sum total, 7 19 2 
Whereof there is owynge by Mr. Saynt John, = - 8 HEN 
And by Mr. Pye, - - . - 2 10 0 


The inventory, previous to its being delivered to archbiſhop Parker, was ſigned 
by Thomas Bullock, curate; by four perſons who ſtyle themſelves aſſiſtants; by 
ſix other pariſhioners, who ſubſcribe themſelves coadjutors, as well as by the three 
churchwardens, and the three ſydeſmen. Two of the churchwardens, and the 
three ſydeſmen, could only ſet their marks; but Matthew Allen, the other church- 
warden, not only wrote his name, but, in order to ſhew how much more learned 
he was than his brethren, he mentions, in Latin, that nothing was valued by him, 


* Among the payments of the churchwardens in the firſt and ſecond years of Philip and Mary, 
are theſe items; Paid for a ſtaffe for Judas Croſſe, 4d.; to the broyderer for mending of the ca- 
nebe clothe, and for mending iii copys, 9s.; for a lyttel belle to go with the ſacrament, 3d. ; 
for a holie water ſpryknell, 2d.; for iiii ſtaves to beare the canebe clothe, 1s, 4d. ; to the 
waxe chandler for the heers lyghte, and the ſconſe lyghte for the viſitation of ſicke perſons, 
45. 8d. ; to Mr. Lee of Adyngton, for a coope of blew velfett, withe marlyans of gold, and 
a ſewte of veſtments of the ſame, for preſt, decon, and ſub+decon, zl. 6s. 8d, 


be» 
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becauſe he was abſent “. The images in the rood loft were removed early in the 
reign of Edward VI. doubtleſs by archbiſhop Cranmer's injunction; and, after the 
king's death, replaced by order of queen Mary's commiſſioners. The charge of 
the new roode with Mary and John, was 61. 13s. 4d.; and another item in the 
fame page of the Churchwarden's Accounts, was 3s. 6d. paid to James Calkett 
i for waſhing owth the Scriptures owth of the clothe that hangyd before the roode 
&© lofte.” This gallery was taken down in 1570. 

Seven articles were, in 1642, exhibited againſt Dr. Featley, rector of Lambeth, 
before the committee for plundered miniſters . The firſt part of the ſecond ar- 
ticle T was, © that the communion table did ſtand in the middle of the chancel! ;; 
ce but is now removed, and is ſet at the eaſt end of the chancell, and threeways 
cc compaſſed about with railes, the ſaid table ſtanding divers ſteps high &.“ 

To which charge the doctor anſwered, * For the communion table, I never gave 
* order for the placing or diſplacing of it; it ſtandeth as it did when I carae firſt to 
ce the pariſh; only once, Mr. Woodward, when he was churchwarden, about 20 
t yeares ago, brought it downe to the middle of the chancell, and compaſſed it 
* about with a moſt decent and uſefull frame, at his own charge; but the pa- #50 
5 riſhioners (finding the ſtanding of it there to be very inconvenient, partly be- 

K* cauſe it ſtopt up the paſſage from Lee's iſle to Howard's chappell, partly becauſe 

e it debarred 30 or 40 at leaſt from hearing the preacher) with publike conſent, 
removed it to the place where it firſt ſtood time out of mind; and is the fitteſt 
te place for it to ſtand in, that the communicants may beſt both heare and ſee the 
* miniſter at the communion ||. 

« For the ſteps in the chancell, at the publike meeting of all the pariſh, it was 
© proved that the chancell had for above 60 yeares ſuch an aſcent as now it 
© hath; and that, by feaſon of ſtore of corpſes lately interred there, it could not 
x: —_— without great wrong to the dead, and danger to the living, from the 
ſtench. 

&* For the frame about the communion table, when, upon the receipt of an order 
* from the Houſe of Commons againſt innovations, I aſſembled the whole pariſh 


per me Mattheum Allen tertium procuratorem Zecleſiæ de Lamhith predict. abſentem tamen, 
cum hæc venderentur, et nihil appretiatum fuit per me, quia abſui. Paide for a dynner at the 
king's hedde at the ſale of the veſtments, for diverſe of the worſhipfull of the pariſhe, xxs. 

+ See The Gentle Laſh, or the vindication of Dr, Featley, a known champion of the Proteſtant. 
religion, Alſo ſeven articles exhibited againſt him, with his anſwers thereunto, which the doctor 
at page 1 ſtyles Spongia ; imprinted 1644, 4to. 

4 Spongia, p. 8, 10. 

A collection to be had for a cloth for the communion table, which is now covered with the 
herſe cloth, at zl. price; whatever is wanting, the churchwardens to allow. Acct, A. 1608, 

| A. 1634, Paid the joyner for removing the communion table, 11, 78. ad. 

A, 1583, Paid for a communion table, 11s, 


to- 
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te together, to put in execution that order, and aſked them concerning this 
&« frame, they cryed all with one conſent, it is no innovation, let it ſtand, let it 
© ſtand. But for any new Popiſh ceremonies, I have mainly oppoſed them, 
© and could never be brought by perſwaſions, nor by threats, nor by pre- 
© ſentments, nor citations, from the chancellour of Winton, or archdeacon of 
“ Surry, or his official, to turne the communion table altar-wiſe, Nay, I 
* preached a ſermon profeſſedly againſt ſuch changing it, or calling it by the name 
« of an altar.” | 

Dr. Featley, by truſting to his memory, was miſtaken as to the frame about 
the communion table's being placed at the ſole charge of Mr. Woodward, 
there being in the churchwarden's book a minute of the balance allowed him, 
which he was out of purſe, under that article; and there is afterwards entered 
a farther account, made by Chriſtopher Woodwarde, churchwarden, of the 
charge and diſcharge of making the frame about the communion table, and alſo 
of the wainſcott and ſetting at the upper end of the chancel, done this laſt year, 
1620. : 

Imprimis, paid to James Simpſon, joyner, for making the frame I. s. d. 


about the communion, with ſcrues and iron works, - „ 
Item, for lyme, ſand, and works in levelling the chancel, o 17 6 
Item, for matting the frame about the communion table, - o 6 o 
Item, for wainſcott and ſettling the upper end of the chancel, 2 6 6 
| 8 15 © 


Among the names of the perſons contribntory to this great charge, are Mr. Roger 
Jeſſon, 21.; Mr. Richard Woodward wainſcotted the upper end of the chancel, 
21. 6s. 6d.; Dr. Featley, 10s.; Sir Gilford Slingſbie, 2s. 6d.; Mr. Chriſtopher 
Wormall, 5s. ; Mr. William Beeſton, 5s. Sum received, 71. 6s. 2d; ſo remains 
due to Mr. Woodward, 11. 8s. 10d. 

Other entries in the Churchwardens' Accounts relating to the communion table 
and chancel : : 1. % 0. 

A. 1615. Paid to Richard Carver for work done about the ſcreens , 

betwixt the church and chancel, - - - - 1 11 o 
A. 1643. Paid for taking down the rails about the communion table, © x © 
A. 1644. Received for iron bars that were about the chance], 

weighing 3421b. at 14d. - - 


- 2 0 
A. 1644. Paid to Edward Marſhall for 2 dayes work in levelling , 
the chancel, - - 1 8 — - n 
To the carpenter for taking down the ſcreenes between the church 
and chancel *, - - - — - „ 


A. 1644. Paid to the painter for writing the X Commandments, 21. 58. od. 
A. 164 5 
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A. 1654. The arch at the upper end of the church repaired where it is joined 
to the chancel. Reg. Book of Veſtry Orders, fol. 1-7. 

A. 1699, July 12. Expended with ſeveral gentlemen going to ſeveral churches 
in London to view their altar pieces, 12s. 6d. Augult 11. At meeting the painters 
about the altar and king's arms at Charles Thorp's, 11. 48. 7d. Mr. Woodfall for 
extraordinary work in painting the altar, 21. 38. od. 

A. 1700, Dec. 24. Paid Mr. Woodfall at ſeveral payments for paynting the 
X Commandments, king's arms, &c. gol. 

The cypher l. H. S. ſurmounted by a croſs, painted in the eaſt window of the 
chancel, is noticed in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 30; and by Aubrey, in Anti- 
quities of Surrey, vol. V. p. 239; who obſerves, that they expreſs the initial 
letters and character of our Saviour, i. e. Jeſs Hominum Servator. This was long 
a prevailing opinion, and has ſtill its earneſt and ingenious advocates * ; but it can- 
not be a difficult taſk to ſhew that the notion is groundleſs. 

Jeſus having been a common name among the Jews; and, as we read in Scrip- 
ture, appropriated to Chriſt; as being the ſaviour of mankind; we ſhould have 
recourſe to the Hebrew letters that compoſe the word for its etymology, and for the 
myſtical meaning, if any ſuch were intended. And fo ſenſible were the Jews, 
near the time of Chriſt, how pertinent the name was to him, that they denied 
him the laſt letter of the name Jeſus, becauſe they denied him to be a ſaviour . 

Againſt the uſual method of decyphering I. H. S. it appears to be an objection 
of ſome weight, that there is a ſelection of only three letters of the word Jeſus, or 
rather Iheſus; whereas, in anagrams and devices of the like kind, we find all 
the letters of a word introdaced. Thus, in the verſes ſubjoined to the eighth 
book of the Sibylline oracles, there is a line for every letter of the fix words to 
which the acroſtick alludes 1; and, agreeably to the practice among the antients 
to denote names by numbers, all the letters in Jeſus, in the Greek, amounted o 
888; and thoſe in Chriſt in the ſame language to 1480; and the ſame obſerva- 
tion holds good, when initial letters only are uſed. I will inſtance in the artificial 
name of IA bs, a fiſh, which, we are told, was at an early period applied to Chriſ- 
tians, ſuppoſed to be regenerated by the waters of baptiſm, ſome antient fathers 
having aſſumed this name, becauſe all the letters in the Greek word comprize all 
the titles of Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, the Saviour (Inszs Xps5og, Ors Yiog, Ewrnp Q ). 
But in theſe examples omit one of the letters, or alter their arrangement, and the 
preſumed coincidence is immediately diſſolved. 


* See The Topographer, Ne IX. p. 532; and N XVI. p. 3, &c. 

+ Lightfoot's Works, vol. I. p. 995. 

T Inous frog, Ot Ties, Ewrng, gabęog, jeſus, Chriſt, the Son of God, the Saviour, the croſs. 
Whiſton's Vindication of the Sibylline Oracles, p. 43. : 

y Bingham, Eccleſ. Antiq. vol. IV. p. 146. 
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That I. H. S. is the name abridged, and was not intended to expreſs the office 
of our Saviour in the initial letters of Latin words importing that office, 1s obvious 
from this circumſtance, that the letters in the cypher are really an abbreviation 
of a Greek, and not of a Latin word. And it may be obſerved, that I. H. was a 
very antient mode of contraction; and that upon coins and old tablets I. C. and 
X. C. were engra ved or written to ſignify Inos; Xpigos *®. The inſertion of the H. in 
the name Iheſus, is, comparatively ſpeaking, a modern way of ſpelling the word. 
H. is the ra capital of the Greeks, who alſo repreſented the final letter by both 
S. and C. and theſe characters are indiſcriminately found in the cypher. This 
uſe of C. has occaſioned ſome perplexity to the advocates for this mode of decy- 
phering it, as not being the initial letter of any of the Latin words by which 
Tefus is rendered, viz. Salvator, Servetor, Soter, and Seſpitor; they have therefore 
adopted the word Conſervator in an unaccuſtomed ſenſe; and, by a farther-ferched 
conjecture, it has been thought that even Conditor might be meant. 

With whom the idea might originate that I. H. S. imported the office of the 
Saviour of mankind, it may not be poſſible to aſcertain. But I am apt to attribute 
it to the reverie of lome monk, perhaps of our own country; who, not being aware 
of its being the contraction of a Greek word, and that the final letter C. was the 
c of that language, might image that I. H. referred to Iheſus, and C. to 
Chriſtus. | 

From the general uſe of this cypher, it ſeems to have been inferred, that ther 
was no other abbreviation of the name of Iheſus, which is, however, a miſtake. 
For antiently it was written I. H. and I. H. T. viz. I. H. the two firſt letters of 
the name, and T. as the form of the croſs . And though I. H. S. is unqueſtion- 
ably the moſt common mode of contraction; yet I. H. U. S. is ſometimes, and I. H. 
U. or Ihu, is very frequently, to be found in prayers and monumental inſcriptions, 


as alſo in epiſtolary communications, as is evident from many pages in the Original 
Letters publiſhed by Sir John Fenn. 


TAE FOLLOWING ARE PARTS OF INSCRIPTIONS? 


In St. Margaret's Church, Rocheſter. Regiſtrum Roffenſe by Mr. T horpe, 
P- 726, 727. | | 


* Chriſti vero nominis literarum contractio perantiqua eſt : illius ſiquidem meminit Clemens 
Alexandrinus ; 20 04 WwT& xa nr74 T#v04% onpave To Gurygier, Sed hc Chriſti nomen per I. H. contrac- 
tum ſpectant; in nummis autem ac veteribus tabellis fere IC. XC. ſeribitur. 
numiſmatibus Diſſertatio. Dufreſne, Gloſſ. vol. III. App. p. 22. 

+ Biſhop Newton's Diflertations on the Prophecies, vol. III. p. 245. 


De inferioris xvi 


Obiit 
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Obiir hic T. C. ſibique ſeque IU miſerere, 
On whis ſoule and all Xten ſoulls 1 have mercy. 


In the church of Bexley in Kent. Cuſtumale Roffen. pl. VI. p. 77. 


Whatſoever my dedys have bee, 
Of me Allmyghty J's have mercy. 


On an old tomb in the ſouth aile of Braunſton church in Northamptonſhire 
is left the effigies of a woman, and the following lines over her head: 


And of Alys that was his wyffe, 
I=u brynge their ſowlis to everlaſting lyffe. 
Brydges' Hiſt, vol. I. p. 31. 


And in Original Letters, vol. I. p. 202. 
Thu have you in his bleſſyd kepyng. 


Now I. H. S. as commonly explained, cannot poſſibly apply to I. H. V. And I 
queſtion whether there may be a word in Latin ſignifying a Saviour that has V. 
for the initial letter. 

Conceiving then, that in developing theſe cyphers the Latin has not any claim 
of preference to our own language, it is ſubmitted to the judgment of thoſe who 
imagine I. H. S. to denote Jeſus Hominum Salvator, whether Feſus bade us be not 
as plauſible an interpretation of I. H. V. 


The cypher in Lambeth chancel can hardly be antient. A charge of viiid. is 
an item in the Churchwarden's Account of 1567 for mending a piece of glaſſe in 
the crucifixe in the Dewk's (Norfolk) chapel. Of this crucifix there is not any 
veſtige, and probably it was demoliſhed by order of the parliamentary viſitors in 
the laſt century, Nor would a cypher like that in queſtion have been. ſuffered to 
remain, becauſe it was an offenſive object to theſe over zealous regulators, under 
an idea that it prompted the congregation to make obedience at the recital of the 
name of Jeſus, which they deemed a very reprehenſible action. One of the crimes 
alleged againſt Dr. Edward Layfield, vicar of Allhallows, Barking, was his ha- 
ving I, H. S. ſet up in his church“; and a part of the firſt article of complaint 
againſt Dr, Featley, rector of Lambeth, when ſummoned before the committee, 
was, that he preached for bowing before the name of Jeſus. To which he au- 
ſwered, “ that, upon occaſion of a ſermon preached before a punie divine at Lam- 
* beth, in his abſence, who ſaid that Lambeth was the molt ſuperſtitious place he 


* 


* Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, part II. p. 48. 
LI 2 | & ever 
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* ever came in; for, whenſoever he named Jeſus, they either bowed the head or 
© knee, or put off their hats, which he affirmed to be a popiſh innovation, and 
© ;doliling ; he, the next Lord's. Day after, at the earneſt entretie of the prime 
& gentlemen of the pariſh, in a ſermon, apologized for the canon of the church, 
4 and the practice of his pariſh *.“ 

With the view of exciting the attention of the communicants, the words Lift ap 

our hearts are painted in capital letters over the table; a form of ſpeech, which 

was the uſual preface to the euchariſtical or conſecration prayer in antient liturgies, 
and is retained in ours. To Surſum Corda, in an epiſcopal or collegiate chapel, 
there cannot be the leaſt objection; but perhaps Dr. Gibſon, who was chaplain 
to archbiſhop Teniſon, and rector of Lambeth, when the new altar-piece was 
placed, judged it more. proper that an inſcription in a pariſh-church ſhould be in 
Engliſh. 

What might have been the ſize of the old font is not known; it was, however, 
Painted and lined with lead +. The preſent marble font, with the cover and in- 
cloſure of joiner's work, was given by John Hart, gentleman . In alluſion to the 
name of the donor, four hearts of the ſame metal were fixed within it. The molds, 
and the places of the rivets, are ſtill to be ſeen. He is in the Churchwardens' Ac- 
counts noticed as the archbiſhop of Canterbury's ſolicitor &. 

In the Regiſter of Baptiſms, in 1626, is this entry : George Horſan, an Indian, 
dwelling with the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury his grace, being preſented at 
the font by Dr. Harris and Dr. Jeffereys, chaplains in the houſe; and after the 
Indian had made confeſſion of faith, and craving to be baptized, was by Dr. Feat- 
ley, then rector, named George. 

A. 1619, October 29. Archbiſhop Abbot and the duke of Buckingham were 
godfathers at a chriſtening in Lambeth Church. Dr. Featley preached upon the 
occaſion. Text, Mark, 1.9; ſubject, the ſpiritual Betheſda. The ſermon is 
printed in his collection, ſtyled Clavis Myſtica, p. ao. At p. 214 are the following 

aſſages. 

19 Chriſt travelled over a great part of Paleſtine to Jordan, to receive John's 
« baptiſme ; where are they who will not ſtirre out of doores to receive Chriſt's 
«© baptiſme ? Jeſus came himſelf to Jordan, they will have Jordan by a ſecret pipe 
„ conveyed into their private houſes. I goe not about to ſtreighten the bowels of 
* our mother the church, which in great charity and compaſſion ſendeth the water 
« of life in baptiſme to infirm infants ; and the bread of lite in the other ſacrament 


* Spongia, p. 6. 

+ A. 1565. Paid for painting the font, 14s. A, 1621, Received for the lead of the old font, 
and for old pieces of braſs, 16s. . 

4 Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 28, 39. 

The next article in the Churchwardens' Book is, William Hutton, bricklayer, gave 1000 
bricks, 8s. They were probably uſed in raiſing the font. A. 1615, Paid to Richard Yevans, 
carver, for making a frame for the X commandments, 31. 


cc to 
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tc to ſicke perſons, who are not able to fetch them. But, when the childe is ſtrong, 


© the miniſter provided, the congregation aſſembled, if perchance there fall a drop 


ce of raine to wet their new ſet rufte, or there lye any dirt in the ſtreet to foul 
« their ſhoes, upon ſuch or the like fleight occaſions and frivolous pretences, 
ce to deprive God of his publike worſhip, the congregation of the ſpiritual foode, 
ce the infant of the benefit of the prayers of the whole afſembly, argueth a great 
e neglect of the ſolemne worſhip of God, and an inſufferable wrong to his church.” 

P. 215. © Jeſus was baptized in the open and common river Jordan. Where 
ce are they who diſdaine the common font? no font will ſerve them but a font of 
© gold new-made, or a ſilver baſon with their armes on it. St. Paul teacheth us 
ce that the way to Heaven is hard and rugged, a ſtony and thorny way, through 
« many afflictions; theſe thinke to goe to Heaven treading all the way upon car- 
te pets and rich leaves. Doe they thinke it is pleaſant to God to keep ſtate in 
ce their march towards Heaven? to receive the ſacrament of Chriſtian humility in 
pride? to profeſſe the renouncing of the pompes and vanities of this world, 
* and, in the very profeſſion thereof at the font, to ſhew the pompe and vanity 
thereof? Calcare ſæculi faſlum majori faſtu, for which Plato juſtly taxed Dio- 
* genes. But the time excludeth, and that whereof mine eyes axe now witneſſes 
te filenceth all ſuch otherwiſe ſeaſonable increpations. For wee all ſee, and rejoice 
* to ſee, this infant preſented by the parents to God, in the temple; and re- 
© yerently and modeſtly brought, without diſplaying the inſtances of gentility, 
* to holy baptiſme; the publike miniſtry is not neglected, the commont font is 
© not deſpiſed. Such an aflembly, ſo honourable, ſo religious, ſo full, wee rather 
pray for, than hope for, upon the like occaſion, in this place. Let the honour 
of it redound to God, the benefit to the infant to be baptized, that the peeres 
* of this kingdom, and others of eminent quality, have for a time abſented them- 
« ſelves from the king's court, and now preſent themſelves in the courts of the 
Lord's houſe to add a lambe to Chriſt's flock. Such an illuſtrious conſtellation 
* of ſo many ſtarres, and ſome of the firſt magnitude, hath ſeldom appeared in 
& this horizon,“ &c. 

In 1645, this font was not to be uſed, there being this entry in the Churchwar- 
dens* Account, June 19, Paid for a baſin to be baptized in and for the frame, 5s. 


For near fourſcore years after the Reformation, a chalice ſeems to have been 


the only piece of ſilver ſacramental plate of which the pariſh was poſſeſſed; and 
at the choice of officers, it was generally minuted who of the churchwardens ſhould 
have the cuſtody of it for the year enſuing *®. The chalice in uſe before that time 
was, in 156g, defaced and ſold, there being then a payment of © 1s, to Matthew 


* In the Churchwardens' Accounts for 1699 is this entry: Paid to Mr. Jackſon, my lord's 
porter, for looking to the church plate, 58. it being then judged that the archbiſhep's palace 
was in no danger of an attack from burglariſts. | 
For 1693, paid to the biſhop's porter, fortaking charge of the communion plate, 10s, 


Allen, 
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Allen, for writing when the croſs and chalice, and other veſtments, were de- 
* 

Mrs. Joyce Featley, “ by her will, dated April 20, 1630, bequeathed to the 
ce church of- Lambeth (in which pariſh ſhe ſpent the greateſt part of her life, 
* and gave up her laſt breath) a faire communion-cup, to be raiſed from the 
© fale of her principal * So that theſe ornaments, (I give it you in her 


« own words, remarks Gataker, who preached the ſermon at her funeral,) 
© that had adorned her while ſhe lived, might adorn the church of God when ſhe 
* was dead.” Her huſband, Dr. Featley, ratifying this requeſt, a gilt cup and 
paten were bought, on which is inſcribed, 


Hune calicem facrum donavit | Obiit Oct. 29, 1637. 
Joycea. Featley. 
Donum ſacravit Daniel, D. D. rector Lambethæ. 


On the cup are engraved the arms of Dr. Featley, impaling thoſe of his wife. 


On the other cup is inſcribed, 


«© This belongeth to the church of Lambeth in Surrey, anno 1639. In which 
* year there was a voluntary contribution towards furniſhing the communion-table 
© with this cup, and two ſilver flagons.“ 


The ſtate of the Account of Edmund Clay, churchwarden, was as under : 
Receipts by voluntary contributions from divers perſons; and in the liſt are 
theſe names: 


Sir Edward Peyton, 
Sir George Chute, 
The lady Paule, 
The Lady Saliſbury, 
Mr. William Sherman, - 
Sir Edm. Morgan, - 
Mr. William Baker, 


Mr. John Goade, 

Mrs. Gouge, 

Mr. Thomas Jones, 
Mr. Henry Smith, 

Mr. Henry White, 
Jon. Scaldwell, 

Mr. Abraham Shipman, | 
Mrs. Emerſon, 


Mr. Henry Elſin, 


00000000000 - 
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Dr. Clarke, Mr. Wormall, Fe 10 
Mr. Thomas Woodward, Mr. Beſton, - 10 
Mr. Thomas Smith, John Tredeſkin, 2 


Mr. John Learner, - 
The lady Roper, - 
Thomas Peterſon, - 


Received for the old commu- 

nion cup, 18 0·. and 6 pts. 
10 at 5S. 2d. oz. - 4-14 6 
Sum total, received, 2 51. 38. od. 


o 0 e n n „ % b % % 
mo DG eo co vo goo eo U[d Oo. 0 0 © 
00000000000000 FF 


* 1637, Text, Acts vii. 59, title, St, Steven's laſt Will and Teſtament, p. zo. See alſo, 
in Hiſt, of Pariſh, App. p. 163, an account of Mrs, Featley, 


2 Pay- 
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Payments : 


For our new-communion guilt cup, weighing 29 0z. 8 pwts. at I. s. d. 
8s. the ounce, - - - - — -. 115-2 
Item, for graving the cup and ſtopes, - - 8 
Item, for the caſe of the cup, - - - - 89 7 
Item, given to the lord of Canterbury's men, when his grace did 
con ſecrate the plate *, — - - ww 0 11.0 
Item, for diverſe tymes going by water to the goldſmith, - 8 
Item, for weighinge the two flagons, and goinge by water, 8 1 0 
Item, for the two flagons, weighinge 72 0z. at 58. the oz. and 2 pwts. 18 6 0 
Item, for goinge ſeveral times to Goldſmiths' Hall, - 8 1 8 
Item, loſt by light gould, — — - - 8 
e 
Reſt in Mr. Clay's hands on this account, 3 9 


The flagons ſeem to have been diſpoſed of in 1643, there being in the receipts of 
that year this item: 
For the pariſh plate, weighing 72 Oz. at 48. gd. the oz. ſold. 
And in the payments of the ſame year are theſe items: 
By vertue of a warrant from my lord general, for bedding for J. s. d. 
the ſoldiers ſeut to Kingſtone, - - - 3 14 6 
For a ſkin of parchment, and writing the covenant, - 8 


The flagons now ufed, as the inſcriptions ſhew, were bought at the charge 
of the pariſhioners in 1664. And on a ſilver plate for collecting the offerings is 
inſcribed ex dono A. B. St. Mary, Lambeth, The benefactreſs was Mrs. Ann Barſ- 
ton, to whoſe memory there is a monument in the chancel . 

Preaching having been ſo unfrequent in parochial churches, before the 16th 
century, it was not to be expected that much expence would be incurred in the 
ſtructure of a pulpit ; but, conſidering the ſituation of Lambeth church, it is ſome- 
what ſtrange, that in 1522, when it was judged expedient to have a new pulpit, 
the old one ſhould not be worth more than eight pence F. The contributions 
towards making of a new pulpit were firſt by maſter Parſon, 3s. 4d.; by Harrie 
Knighte, 1s. 8d. ; William Elyott, 18.; Sir William Argall (the curate), 4d.; 


* A. 1639, Paid to the lord biſhop of Winton's chapel clerk, at the conſecrating a piece of 
plate, 28. 6d. | 

+ Hiſtory of Pariſh, App. p. 46. 

Received of John Borowe tor the old pulpytt, viid. Churchwarden's Account. There was 
a paſſage of communication between the ſide ailes, not far from the ſteps leading up into the 
chancell, A. 1637, Received for a child of Dr. Clarke's buried in the croſs aile above the pul- 
pit, the child's bell, and no clothe, 108. | 


lady 
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lady Wylliams, 44. 3 and for the workmanſhip was paid, 20s. This pulpit was 
in uſe till 16153, when archbiſhop Abbot, of his own coſts and charges, gave 
another that coſt 151, It was placed againſt the ſouth-eaſt pillar of the nave, 
For, when Dr. Featley was charged with bowing towards the eaſt end of the 
chancel, his anſwer was, “ if they meane thereby bowing towards the communion- 
* table, at comming into the church, and going out, though ſome men of good 
account in the church both approve and uſe it, yet neither I, nor my curate, 
* ever do ſo, But true it is, that as my pew is made, I kneele towards the eaſt, 
aas in the pulpit I doe towards the north, and at the communion-table towards the 
* ſouth, but without any manner of ſuperſtition, Some way I muſt bow; and I 
& underſtand not but that it is lawful to bow or kneel towards the eaſt, after the 
* manner of all Chriitians in the primitive church, as well as towards the weſt, 
© after the manner of the Jewes, ſo it be not done with any opinion of holineſſe, 
« or devotion, to any part of the Heaven; but in honour to him who made Heaven 
ee and Earth “.“ | 


To theſe pulpits were affixed a frame for an hour-glaſs, as appears by theſe 
charges in the Churchwardens' Accounts. 


A. 1579. Payd to Yorke for the frame in which the hower |. s. d. 
ſtandecli, — - - 8 - - 8 1 
A. 1615. Payd for an iron for the hour-glaſs, - - o 6 8 


In the Churchwardens' Accounts of St. Helen's, Abingdon, 4d. is charged in 
1599 for an hour-glaſs for the pulpit; and profeſſor Ward obſerved its being the 
firſt inſtance he had met with. That in Lambeth church is only twenty years 
earlier; nor, for a reaſon juſt aſſigned, is it likely that hour-glafſes were uſed for 
the ſame purpoſe before the Reformation Þ. Some have imagined that the antient 
fathers preached, as the old Greek and Roman orators declaimed, by an hour-glaſs; 
on the contrary, it has been remarked, that the ſermons of ſeveral of them were 
not of this length ; and it is particularly ſaid, that there are many ſermons in St. 

Auſtin's tenth volume, which a man might deliver with diſtinctneſs and propriety 
in eight minutes, and ſome in almoſt half that time f. If a judgement may be 
formed from Dr. Featley's Clavis Myſtica, the running of the and one hour was 
not in general ſufficient for a ſingle turn of his myſtic key. But he had the mor- 
tification of obſerving, that even when in St. Mary's pulpit in Oxford, notwith- 
ſtanding the piety, learning, and ingenuity, diſplayed in his ſermon, embelliſhed 
likewiſe with quaint and nearly ludicrous conceits, adapted to excite curioſity, 
he was not able to command the attention of his audience for ſo long a period : 
and in his Act Sermon, July 12, 1613, he indirectly reproved them for not liſten- 
ing to him. The text was 2 Sam. vii. 2 ; the ſubject, the ark between the curtains ; 
and this is the paragraph alluded to:“ Thus I might enlarge and ſpread my me- 
« ditations to the full Jength of the curtaines in my text; but, becauſe I ſee the 


* Spongia, P. 9. 
+ Archzolog. vol. I. p. 16, 22. | x 
4 Bingham's Antiquities of the Chriſtian church, book XIV. chap. IV. & 21. 
« Time 
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« Time will outſtrip mee, if I make not the more haſte, and becauſe I ſee many 
& compoſing themſelves to their reſt, and ſome faſt already, I will begin to draw the 
tc cartaines, and ſhut up all that has been delivered with a briefe application to 
* ourſelves *. Unleſs, however, the doctor was rapid in his delivery, his brief 
application muſt have laſted half an hour. | 
Concerning the preſent pulpit in Lambeth church there is this entry in the veſtry 
minutes; June 14, 1698, whereas Mr. Raphe Snowe, - treaſurer to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, obſerving the pulpit to be old, and to ſtand at preſent inconveniently, 
bath given a new pulpit, reading deſk, and clerk's pew, to be fixed in a more 
convenient place; it is this day ordered in veſtry, that the new pulpit, &c. be 
placed againſt the pillar joyning to the chancel on the ſouth fide ; and that, to 
make room for them, the ſeats which are there at preſent may be taken away ſo 
far as there ſhall be occaſion . | | 

This pulpit, and the deſks, are very lately removed into the chancel. 

Before the Reformation there were but few fixed ſears in any of our parochial 
churches. At Lambeth, in the reign of Philip and Mary, there were, however, 
— — pews as to make it expedient to diſtinguiſh by labels to whom they were 
allotted 4. | 

Concerning the pews there are many entries in the Churchwardens' Accounts, 
from which the following extraQs are copied. | 

A. 1564. Mem. At a veſtry called within the pariſh of Lamhith, the ſecond. 
daye of January, A. vii*. regne Elizabeth, wherein it was agreed, by the ſame 
veſtrie, for the ſeſſment of ſeates and pewes, in the church, as followeth, toward 
the reparation of the churche. | | 8 
John Hamond, James Marler, William Tegge, churchwardens. 

Firſt, we do agree, that all ſuch gentlemen, or others, as ſhall be placed in Sir 
John a Lee's chapell, ſhall paye quarterlie, towards the reparation of the churche, 
every of them for them and their wyves, xiid. _ | 
Item, we do agree, that all ſuch gentlemen as ſhall be placed in the chappell, 

called the dutcheſs of Norfolk's chappell, ſhall paye quarterlie to the reparations 
of the churche, every of them, xiid. 
Theſe ſomes over and beſydes the clarke's wages. 


d. | d. 
Mr. Mote, quarterlie, above. clark's Daniel Cranmer, - += ii. 
wages, - - — - ini. John Hammond, — — 3 
Mr. Baker, quarterlie, - ii. James Marter, - 8 
Thomas Byſaker, = - it, William Tegge, = - iI. 


Mr. Allen, clark of my L's kitchen, ii. &c. &c. 


* Clavis Myſtica, p. 878. | 

+ A. 1698, Nov. 25. Paid for the pulpit cloth and cuſhion, 61. 18s. od. May 22. Received 
of Mr. Earl for the pulpit, 10s. EOS 

t Paid for a ſkin of parchment to wryte men's names upon the pewes, 4d. | 
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All other inhabiters within the pariſh of- Lambith that will ſitt in any pewes 
within the churche of Lamhith, ſhall paie quarterlie for their ſeates 1d. beſides the 
clark's wages. 

Item, that the placing and diſplacing of the pariſhioners, ſhall be always at the 
order and diſcretion of the churchwardens. 

The names of the pariſhioners at the ſame veſtry conſenting and agreeing to this 
order, be theſe that hereafter followe : 

Mr. Parſon, doctor Porye, Mr. Baſeley, Mr. Northev, Mr. Mote, &c. 

There were a conſiderable number u ho ſubſctibed two pence a quarter; but 
not any notice is taken of thoſe who were willing to pay a ſhilling for ſeats in the 
ſide chapels. Such as gave a preference to Sir John a Lee's, muſt have been biaſſed 
by an inclination to a higher ſeat in the ſynagogue; for, as the pulpit was then 
placed, the preacher muſt have been indiſtinctly heard in that chapel. 

A. 1573. Paid for a fote ſtole in Mr. Framton's pewe, 8d. 

A. 1574. Paid to a joyner for ii. new pewes on the north ſide of the church, at 
the upper end of the eyle, and for ii ſears for the clerke and the ſkolers to fit 
and ſaye ſarvyſe in, 11. 4s. 8d. 

A. 1581, Feb. 18. Memorand. It was agreed by the conſent of the parſon 
and pariſhioners, that the churchwardens for the yere beinge by the conſent of 
the parſon then ſhall place the pariſhioners in their pues, according as it hath 
been heretofore uſed, as well in all places of the body of the churche, as of the 
chappels *. 

A. 1582. Paid to Henry Findon for one daye's work in cutting down the par- 
tition between the church and the chancel To and making new ſetes, 18. 2d. 4 

A. 1584. Paid for removing the curate's pew, and mending the clerk's ſeat, 6d, 

A. 1608. Paid to the joyner for ſetting up a ſeat in the ſouth quier, for the 
eaſe of women that come to be churched &, 7s. 10d. 

A. 1615. Paid the carpenter for 26 ſingle ſeats, in the middle row on the north 
fide of the church, 261. os. od. 

4 new ſeats above the pulpit, next the chancel, for mending 6 ſeats for making 
the church-porch doors, and for the frames for the buckets, 141. 18. 6d. 
| | As mentioned in the table of benefactions ||, the voluntary contributions of the 
| inhabitants of the pariſh, as alſo of the landholders and others, towards repayr- 


* 1405, Nov. 8. The placing of pariſhioners in the pews left to the diſcretion of the church- 
wardens. Veſtry Book. 

+ And yet in the Churchwardens' Accounts, in 161 5, is this item, To Richard Yevans, carver, 
for work done about the ſcreens betwixt the church and chancel, 11. 11s, od. 

Then follows this item to Henry Findon for cutting down the munions in the church 18. 

$ By ſtat, 2 and 3 Edward VI. The woman ſhall come into the churche, and there ſhall 
knele down in ſome convenieut place nigh unto * the place where the table ſtandeth; and the 
prieſt ſtanding by her ſhall ſaye theſe words, &c. a 

|| Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 38. 


The quier doort, 2 Edward VI. 


ing 
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ing and beautifying of the church, amounted to 1061. 5s. 6d, and the diſburſe- 
ments to 1061, 48. gd. 


The following perſons were contributors. ; 
8. d. S. 


| I, d. 

The lord Caron, - 10 0 0 Zachartie, wife of James In- 
Sir Thomas Hunt, kunt. 2 o o gelly, - - 8 
Sir George Paule, - 2 o 0 Mr. Nicholas Knight, - 1 10 o 
Mr. Auditor Gofton, 3 6 8 Mer, Chriſtopher Woodward, 1 10 o 
Mr. Robert Bennett, - 2 0 o Mr. Doctor Dore, - o 10 0 
Mr. Edward Ap John, - 2 o o John Scott, - 2 010 0 
Mr. Richard Barneſley, 2 0 o Peter Marlowe, - +3 & 
Mr. James Holloway, - 2 0 o Mr. Slaney, - 0-8 6 
Mr. Garrett Van Lee, 2 o o Mr. John Stock, — 0 1 4 
Mr. John Scudamore, 10 o o Mer. John Goffe, - o 6 o 
Mrs. Jane Vaux, - 10 © 


A. 1619. A farther account made by Henry Barnes, Edward Carpenter, and 
Chriſtopher Butler, of the voluntarie contribution by them received towards finiſh- 


ing the ſeats in the church, and the diſburſements for the ſame. Among the con- 
tributors were. 25 


A 8. d. I, 8. d. 
The lords grace of Canter- Sir William Foſter, knt. (de- 
bury, . - 0 o ceaſed) 8 20 © 
Sir Robert Hatton, nt. 5 0 o Mr. William Suthes, 8 
Sir Gilford Slingſbie, nt. o 10 o Ladie Hunt, — 0 10 0 
Mr. Roger ſeſſon, - 12 0 o Sir Francis Gofton, - 2 0 0 
The lord Ridgewaye, 2 0 0 — 
Sum total received, - - - - - 56 3 © 
Payments to Robert Richardſon, joyner, in full, 36 7 8 
Payments to William Johnſon, carpenter, for g double 
ſeats in the middle row, on the ſouth ſide of the 
church, and the curate's and clark's ſeat, - 22 0 o 38 16 8 


So that the pariſh is indebted to the churchwardens on 
this account, = 4 


« - - - 2 13 8 
A. 1615. The gallery in the north aile was built this year by Mr. Roger Jellon, 
of South Lambeth, at his own coſts and charges, amounting to 551*. 
A. 1699, Dec. 26. The gallery at the weſt end of the nave, or middle aile, 


was built by ſubſcription, and the ſeats therein aſſigned to the ſubſcribers in pro- 
Portion to the ſums contributed. | 


Subſcribers of five guineas in the firſt or front row, 
Subſcribers of three guineas in the ſecond. 

* Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 28, 39. | 

M m 2 | Sub- 


= 22 —— — 


of the church be pulled down, and a new one erected, (by a four quarters rate, 


within the church; and the conſtables pew be fitted up for the reception of ov 
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Subſcribers of two guineas in the thirxd. 

Subſcribers of thirty ſhillings in the fourth. 

Subſcriptions of one guinea in the fifth. 
A. 1704, May 10. Ordered in veſtry, that the old gallery on the north ſide 


June 18). The licence of the ordinary for this work june 15. Received of Mr. 
Pottinger for the old gallery, 5l. os. od. 

1708, June 7. Order of veſtry for building a gallery on the ſouth ſide of the 
church *, toward which, Ralph Snowe, Eſq. bequeathed by will 100l. and the 
money received by ſubſcriptions this year amounted to 681. 

June 30. Paid Mr. Lee for a licence to build the gallery, gl. 198. od. 

1721, Dec. 13. Ordered in veſtry, that portals be made to the church doors 


churchwardens and overſcers, 
Galleries have been lately erected in the fide chapels. 
In the gallery dver the entrance into the chancel, which was more commonly called 
the rood loft, there was often an organ. The Churchwardens' accounts of Lam- 


beth notice one in this church; . g. I. s. d. 
A. 1317. Paid (In primis 7 to Sir Wylliam Argall for the organs, © 10 © 
A. 1565. Received for an old paire of organs, . — I 10 © 
A. 1568. Paid to father Howe for his fee for * _ organs 


one yere, = - - - 0 1 0 

And there are the following entries relating to foging men and muſic books, and 
to proceſſions to St. Mary Overe's church. 

1 and 2, 3 and 4, of Philip and Mary, mana to fix ſynging men on 


Trinite cage evyn, 89 7 
Payd to the clerk of Sent Mare Overes, o O 8 
Payd to John en., an na bor ſynging with the proceſſion 

that day, oO 1 O 
Payd for five procelionals to abet in the queer, at 28. id. apiece +, o 11 8 
Payd for a nantifoner I of parchment to ſyng on, 1 6 8 
Payd for iii grayels of parchment, and one gray! of paper to bg in 
the queer, - 2 13 8 
Payd for ii ymnalls to ſyng in the queer, - - o 5 8 
Payd for a nantefoner } of parchment and a venite book, = 3 6 8 
Payd to Edward Smythe, ſyngynge man, for his W Wages, 

dew at Mychelmas, the yere aforeſaid, — 0 3 4 
Payd to the clerk of St. Mary Overes, - - - o O 8 


* Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 28. 
+ It is mentioned that the queen was at Lambeth Church, Sept, 19, 
1 SiC—SIC— 


Payd 
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Payd to women that made garlands, - - - o 0 7 
Payd to vii ſynginge men on Trenite Sondeye even, goying with 

our proceſſion to St. Mary Overes, - - = - 0 4 10 
Payd to the clarke of St. Mare Overes, = - - & 6-23 
Payd to the waytes of London for coming home with our proceflion 

from St. George's church, - - - o 2 Oo 


There are in the accounts of former years charges reſpecting the proceſſion 
to the church of St. Mary Overy; e. g. K-40: 


Mary Overes, for the ſmoke mony, - 

A. 1520. The ſame entry, — - 

A. 1522. For ſmoyke mony to the ordinary e, - - 

Proceſſions about Whitſuntide to the cathedral, as being the Mother Church 
of the dioceſe, were required from the inhabitants of every pariſh, except where 
the dioceſe was ſuch as to render it extremely inconvenient. From this circum-- 
ſtance the attendance of the pariſhioners of Lambeth at Wincheſter was moſt 
probably diſpenſed with; it was, however, expedted of them to pay this homage- 
at St. Mary Overy's, the principal church of the deanry within which diſtrict 
Lambeth is ſituated, and near which church the biſhop of Wincheſter had a 
manor houſe. Trinity Evening was the cuſtomary time, and the proceſſion was made 
with garlands, ſtreamers, and muſic. It is frequently noticed in the Churchwardens? 
Accounts in the reigns of Henry VIII. and of Philip and Mary; but the practice 
was diſcontinued during the intermediate reign. On -theſe-occaſions the biſhop. 
of the dioceſe claimed a fee, called in ſome places a cathedralicum, in others a 
pentecoſtal, and in others a ſmoke penny. Smoke money is the common term in 
the Lambeth books; but it is once ſtyled the Trentyd. - | 

As mentioned in a former page, the rood loft was taken down in 1570; where 
the organ was afterwards placed ; and how long the organ then in ule ſubſiſted I 
have no memorandum. The. preſent organ was erefted in the beginning of this 
century. 


A. 1517. Payd at St. Mare Overe's for the Trentyd, — 8 
A. 1518. Payd for the ſmoke mony at Saynt Mare Overe's, - 1 
Item, for garlands and drynke for the chyldren on Trenyte Even, 0 © 6 
Item, for uii onſſys of ganeſyng rebonds, at ixd. the ounce, „ 
A. 1519, Item, to my lord of Wyncheſter hys ſcrybe at Sent 
- - 2. 6 
2. 6 
2 


O 0 30 


TRAN- 
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TRAN amn RELATIVE TO BELLS, CLOCKS, AND THE VESTRY 


ROOM. 
I. s. d. 
A. 1515. Paid for the making of a bell clapper, - - o 3 0 
A. 1518. Payd to the yeman amyner for defautts of the  rynging of 
the bells at the kyng's comyng, | ik I 
A. 1554-1557. Payd to the ryngers on | Corpus Chriſte day, — A4 4 
A. 1572. Payd to Gyles for . of _ bells one n to 
Chriſtmaſſe, - o © 6 
A. 1572. Payd to John Gyles for looking to the bells one Farms. o 2 © 
A. 1577. Payd for a new rope for the ſainte bell, - o 2 8 
A. 1579. Payd for making the great clapper to a fmithe in White | 
Chapel, it waying xxxilb. et dim. at vid. the pounde, - Oo 15 9 
A. 1583. Payd for work about the frame of the clock-houſe and 
clocke, - - - o 6 o 


A. 1584, May 17. It was agreed at a veſtry holden i in the preſence of Thomas 
Blage, rector, and John Skot, eſq. the churchwardens, and many other pariſhi- 
oners, that there be a collection had amongſt the pariſhioners, for the new chan- 
ging and caſting of the bells, and that the money wanting thereof ſhall be paid out 
of the church ſtocke. 


Then follows the benevolence, and among the contributors are theſe riames : 


Firſt, of my lord's grace of 1. s. d. 1. s. d. 
Canterbury, - 1 o 6 Mr. Doctor Gry ffen, - © 6 oO 
My lord Browghe, - © 10 0 Mr. Cateſbie, - o 6 o 
Mr. Sargent Fenner, o 10 o Peter Starkey, - o o 6 
Mr. Skotte, - - ©o 5 o AHarrie Dawſon, - oO © 6 
In toto, 7!. 38. 7d. 
Another benevolence for the ſame purpoſe in 1584. 

I, 8. d. 5 1. 8. d. 

Mr. Blagge the parſon, - o 5 o Antony Vauſe, - o 9 6 
My lord Broughe, o 10 o Thomas Folkes, — 0 6 8 
The counteſs of "= o 10 o Mr. Adams, - - 0: 3 0 
Sir William Cateſbie, o 10 o Mer. Sondaie, - - 0 6 8 
. Mr. ſarjeant Fenner, O 10 o Mr. Dorrat, 8 
Mr. Dr. Griffene, - © 10 o Mr. Lypeſcombe, &. 09: 4 

Mr. Shotte, - - . 06.8 | 


Sum, gl. 38. od. 
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Payd for the new caſting of iii bells, 
A. 1597. Received of Anthony Foule for the old clapper of 000 


great bell, weighinge 56 lb. - 
Payd to Anthony Foule for making the great bell clapper new, at 
5d. a pound, the clapper wayed 60 lb. 


A. 1598. Item, the olde great belle that was broken in the time 
of Roger Wynſlo, Rychard Sharpe, and John Lucas, church- 
wardens, in 1598, did contein in weighte xjiilb, one quarter, 
and xxli lb. | 

Item, the new greate belle that now is in the ſtepell doth way xv lb. 
and half, and xxilb. 

Item, alſo, for newe caſtinge, carrienge, hangenge, and all other 
charges, and he to have xis. the hundred, - - 


Item, it was agreed, that he ſhould have for the overpluſhe of met- 
tell, that he put into the bell viii d. the pound, fo there was 


put in more than there was in the old bell, one hundred and 
xxxvii lb. - - - 
Item, for one newe clapper for the newe rome bell, waying 88 
rated at vi d. the pound, 
Item, for newe working of the clapper of the old great bell, — 


Summa, 


A. 1609. Payd for mettal that was put into the * bell, - 

Item, in part for caſting of the great bell, 

A. 1615, Paid to the bell-founder for caſting the third bell, 

A part of the contribution money, noticed at p. 271 of theſe Ad- 
denda, was towards the new-caſting of two bells, the great 


bell, and the third bell; and the payment to William Caſter, for 


caſting the great bell or tenor, was, 

A. 1616. Alſo the pariſh is indebted for calling the ird bell 
in parte, 

Payd to Philip Walton for taking down the ſaid bell i in 16 18. 

A. 1623. Payd for ryngynge when the prince came from Spayne &, 
A. Fanz g, June 7. To the 1 at the nene of Sir George 
aule - 

A. 1630. Payd the ringers the day the prince was "TE - 

June 27. To the ringers when prince Charles was baptized, 


A. 1633, October 15. Payd for ryngynge on the duke's birth day, 


Paid for faggots for a boonfyer, 48, 
+ Item, for a bonfire, 78. 4d. 


I. 
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November 19. Payd for ryngynge on the king's birth day, . - 

A. 1635. Payd to the ryngers, at the Palſgrave's coming to my lord's , 

A. 1645. Payd to the ryngers at regaining Lecheſter , - 

A. 1705, April 10. Gave the ringers when the ſiege of Gibraltar 
was raiſed, the day I (viz. Thomas Coleman) was ſworn 1n, 


L + 0 
© 0 
04-0 
0 0 
oO 15 0 


A. 1726, July 26. * (in veſtry) that nothing ſhall be paid for ringing, 


ber 20, 30, November 5, December 25. 

A. 1638. Payd for carrying the ſaint's bell to be new caſt, - 

A. 1639. Payd to Mr. John Clifton for caſting the ſaint's bell 
weightng 681b. of old metal, at 8d. the pound ; and adding to 
it 14 lb. of new metal, at 16d. the pound, - - 

A. 158 5. Agreed that Holloway ſhall have iiiis. a yeare for oyle, 
for the clocke, and bells, and for candle to the clocke, 

A. 1586. Payd to Holloway for the whole yere's ge, _w_ for 
oyle and candle, - 

A. 1595. To Lewis Small 88 kepinge the clocke, and for oyle 
-and candle, 4 

A. 1596. It is agreed that the pariſh clarke ſhall keepe the doeke 

hereafter by himſelf or his deputy. 

A. 1599. Payd to Lewis Smalle, for Lone the clocke, his wages, 

A. 1605. To Smalle for keping the clocke, - - 

A. 1632. Payd for a new clock for the church , - . 

A. 1568. Received for the olde lede which was left unſtolen over 
the veſtry, - - - - - - 

Paide for the charges of a newe chamber made over the veſtry, 
where the lede was ſtolen, conſiſting of various articles and ſums, 

Item, to-one of the kepers-of Newgate for bringing Father Stone 
to be examyned before Mr. ON topeding the leade ſtolen 
from the veſtry, 


A. 1569. Paide the charges of the fynyſhyoge of 2 chamber over 


the veſtry, with the ſtaires, &c. ; 
A. 1621. Payd to Thomas Mercer for repayringe hs room over 
the veſtrie houſe, - - — — 


llowing, viz. March 1, May 28, 29, Auguſt 1, Octo- 


6 1 0 
8 

2 
o 4 © 
O 12 © 
o 16 © 
6 8 
3 10 © 
0 T1 © 
3 410 
18 4 


* A. 1641, February 13. Paid towards a bonfire at his majeſty's going to Parliament, 18. 6d, 


+ Leiceſter, 


1 Dr. Featley's gift of a ſun- dial over the church porch (A. 162 59 5 is noticed in a table of bene · 


factions. 


The following items occur in the Churchwardens' Accounts. 


A. 1626. Payd to the bricklayer for paving the churche, and for ſtuffe and workmanſhip in 


placing Dr. Featley's new ſun dyal upon the churche, 21, 138. 229, 


A. 1636, Payd to George Hollis for paynting work belonging to the churche dyal, 61, 


Payd to the joyner for the frame of the churche dyal, 11, 


EXTRA- 
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EXTRAORDINARY ACTS AND OCCURRENCES 
+ IN LAMBETH CHURCH. 


A. 1315, 4 kal. Auguſt. John de Roſe, chancellor, and Robert de Norton, 
avditor, to archbiſhop Walter de Raynold, made a decree upon a difference 
between Thomas de Woldham, biſhop of Rocheſter, and Robert, vicar of Dart- 
ford, reſpecting an augmentation of the endowment of that vicarage *. 

A. 1412, March 6. The convocation which met in the chapter-houſe of St. 
Paul's, London, was continued to Lambeth church; where, on Wedneſday, 
June 6, archbiſhop Arundell, with the prelates and clergy, condemned many 
treatiſes containing certain heretical and erroneous conclufions ; and the tenors of 
thoſe which were moſt obnoxious, to the number of upwards of three hundred, 
are ſpecified in the regiſter of that primate . | 

A. 1463, July 16. The whole convocation being afſembled in St. Paul's ca- 

thedral, Simon Harriſon, dreſſed in the habit of a Dominican, or preaching frier, 
was brought before the archbiſhop (Bouchier) and his brethren. He was, on ſuſ- 
picion, apprebeaded by the archbiſhop's chaplains, whilſt ſaying maſs in Lambeth 
church; and, ou being interrogated, he confeſſed that he had committed idolatry, 
by celebrating maſs for a long time, though he was only an acolyte. He was de- 
livered into the cuſtody of the biſhop of Winchelter, to be puniſhed ; but the ſen- 
tence afterwards paſſed upon him is not noticed }. Keyſler, in his Travels, vol. I. p. 414, 
relates the cruel puniſhment of a clergyman in Milan for the ſame offence. A ſcaf- 
fold being erected before the church where the crime was committed, he was ſen- 
tenced,; firit to read mals, and, as ſoon as he began, the firſt leaf was torn our, 
after which his canonical robes were pulled off. He was then delivered over to 
the civil magiſtrate ; by whoſe order, the thumbs, with the fore and middle fin- 
gers of both his hands, between which, at rhe elevation he held the hoſt, being 
firſt burnt to a coal, he was hanged. He had pleaded in vain, that the pope's bull 
of his ordination was on the road from Rome; and the intereſt of his relations, 
who were perſons of ſome note, was to as little purpoſe. 
A. 1555» The Legatine Synod aſſembled at Lambeth palace was, February 
10, by monition from the prolocutor, continued to the next day, to meet in Lam- 
beth church, for the purpoſe of hearing the publication of the provincial conſtitu- 
tions of cardinal Pole 5. 


Regiſtrum Roffenſe by Thorpe, p. 3022 + Wilkias, Concil. vol. III. p. 338. 
3 Ibid. p. 585. H Ibid, vol, IV. p. 132. 
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THE CHURCH-YAR1). . 


In 1623. The church-yard was enlarged, and, in purſuance of an order from 
the Eccleſiaſtical Court, an aſſeſſment made to defray the charge of building a new 
wall, and of other needfu] repairs. The practice at preſent is for the pariſhioners 
to agree to a rate, and to apply at the enſuing viſitation fo have it confirmed ; but 
in former days there was a previous injunction, by the ordinary, for the pariſhioners | 
and landowners to aſſemble for this purpoſe. The order alluded to runs thus : 

% To the pariſhioners and landholders of and within the pariſh of Lambeth, in 
Surry : whereas it hath been alleaged before me, that your church-yard is not 
enough for the burial of the dead, and that therefore, by the adviſe of the moſt 


reverend father in God the lord archbiſhop of Canterbury, you are determined to 


enlarge the ſame by taking away the wall between the highwaye and the church ; 
as alſo the clock is out of frame, and other ornaments of your church wanting re- 
parations, all which cannot ordinarily be done without a general aſſeaſment to be 
made in that behalf; I have ordered that there ſhall a ſeaſment ſpeedily be made 
for the premiſes; and that to that purpoſe, upon the next Sunday at ſervice time, 
publique notice and warning given in the ſaide churche of Lambeth, the pariſhioners 
and others the land-holders, within the ſaid pariſh, are to meet in the ſaid church 
the next Sunday after, to conſult and agree upon, and alſo to make and ſet downe, 
the aforeſaid aſeaſment, ſignifying further, that if they will not appeare at the 
time aforeſaid, that it will be proceded to the making of the ſaid a ſeaſment in 
their abſence, notwithſtanding. Tuo. RiDLEy.” 
The account of Mr. Anthony Gibſon, of moneys received by landſcott, and 


voluntarie contributions for the building of the church-yard wall, and other re- 
pairs of the church, with diſburſements. 


Sum total received, - - - - - 68 4 o 
Sum total of diſburſements, = - - - 68 4 6 
Reſts due to Mr. Gibſon, - - - - o o 6 
Among the receipts are theſe items : 
I. 8. d. J. 8. d. 
From his grace the lord arch- Mr. Suthes, = - © 10 0 
biſhop of Canterbury, 20 o o Mr. John Scaldwell, Lam- 
Dr. Featly, rector, 0 10:9 beth Deane, - - 0 10 © 
Lord Caron, South Lambeth, 2 o o Sir Edmund Bowyer, Lam- 
Sir George Paule, „ beth Deane, - 8 


Sir 
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Sir Francis Gofton, Stock- For the trees that were in 

well, 3 - 1 8 de church-yard, - 2 10 0 
Mr. Chriſtopher Woodward, 1 o o Of the Ladie Hunt, Lambeth 
Mr. William Beeſton, --0 10: 0 Deane, - - o 12 © 


Lambehith in com. Surr. 1924. 

Mem. That this landſcott was granted unto the pariſhioners of Lambeth, by 
Sir Thomas Ridley, knt. ordinary {or Surry, for the enlarging the church-yard, 
and other reparations to be done about the churche, whereupon the churchwar- 
dens now beinge, as well with the moneys collected by the ſame landſcott, as alſo 


appeared by their account, as alſo with a gratuity of 2ol. given by the lord 


archbiſhop of Canterbury for that purpoſe, did take downe the old walle on the 
ſouth ſide of the church-yard, aud builded a new wall of brick cloſe adjoining to the 


common ſewer or ditch there, ſo as the elme trees ſtanding upon the grounde, 


without the old wall, were digged down and fold by the churchwardens, which 
ſaid ground ſo taken in to be added unto the church-yard conteyneth in length 


from eaſt to weſt 127 foote and a half of aſſize, little more or leſſe; in breadrh at 


the weſt head thereof, from the newe walle to a mark or frake ſet by the church- 
yard fide, 21 foote of afhze, little more or leſſe; and in breadth at the eaſt head 
thereof, 12 foote of aſſize, little more or leſſe. 


How ſoon this ground was conſecrated is not certain; the fees paid to the biſhop's | 
ofticers are entered among the diſburſements of 1627 *. Dr. Featley preached. 
upon the occaſion ; and it appears by the firſt paragraph of his ſermon, that the 


number of inhabitants who had died of the plague, had rendered this new inclo- 
ſure neceſſary, The text was Adds vii. 16 ; the ſubject Abraham his purchaſe, 
and this the introductory paſſage . | 

Upon the hearing of my text read, I ſuppoſe many look for a funerall ſermon, 
and have already ſo chriſtened my future diſcourſe in their preconceits. For here 
© is the carrying of the dead, and the interring, together with a place for buriall, 
* purchaſed by Abraham for him and bis heirs for ever. But as [/aac ſaid to his fa- 


* ther Abraham, behold the fire and the wood, but where is the lambe for @ burnt. 


Hering? ſo they may reaſon with themſelves, behold the bearers, and a ſe- 
* pulchre, and the ground, but where is the corpſe to be laid in it? My anſwer 
© hereunto muſt be, a thankſgiving to God, whoſe mercy hath altered the cafe 
„with us, becauſe bis compaſſions fail not. It ſtood lately with us, when the twaies 
« of Sion mourned, becauſe none walked in them ; and the gates of the ſanctuary la- 
e mented, becauſe almoſt none, ſpecially of the better ranke, who left us deſolate, 
** entred at them, Wee ſaw, with weeping eyes and bleeding hearts, a preſſe as 
* it were of dead corpſes ; and many ſuing for @ reverſion of @ va roome in our 


* Paid for conſecrating the church-yard, and for fees and other duties, zl. 13s. gd. A. 1626. 


Received of Sir George Paule, for ſtones left at the building the ehurch- yard wall, 65, 
t Clavis Myſtica, p. 825. | | 
Na 2 4 qor- 
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e dormitory ; but now (God be bleſſed) we have a place given for buriall, and 
&« no corpſcs at this prelent to tate rell and corporal! poſſeſſion thereof. How be 
© ir, beeauſe what hath befallen us heretofore, may alſo hereafter, and if death 
&« ſhould ſtrike any at this preſent t a zorit of removall, which cannot bee ſued 
% out of any ceurt, for ovght | know, againſt the dead, wee know not where to 
© beſtow them: wee could doe roe leſſe in Chriſtian charity and providence, than 
* procure the bounds of our Golgotha to be enlarged. For, though other houſes 
© and tenements ſtand void with us, the grave ſhall never want gueſts, nor the 
* church-yard and vaults under ground tenants againſt their will. All men and 
© women are flowers, and all flowers will fall, and when they are ready to fall, 
„we ſhall have., (I feare), but too many to Plant this parcel] of ground, which 
* we have gained in by the gift of the father of this ſichem.” 
The Doctor concludes in the like fanciful ſtyle 
« All church-yards by the ancients are at KOIMHTHPIA, dormitories or 
* dortories, wherein they lie, that Neep in Feſus. Now it is moſt ancivill to preſſe 
„ into, or any way abuſe the bed-chamber of the living, and much more of the 
«Acad. What are graves in this dormitory but ſacred ve/tries, wherein we lay u 
* our old garments for a time, and after take them out, and reſume them 20 drefſed 
* and trimmed, and gloriouſiy adorned, and made ſhining and exceeding white as ſnow, 
&© (fo as no fuller on earth can white them). Theſe ſhining raiments God beſtow 
* upon us all at the laſt, for the merits of the death and buriall of our Lord and 
66 Saviour, &c.“ 
Concerning an intended acquiſition of another piece of burial ground, and from 
the ſame cauſe, there is an order in the veſtry minutes, 1665, Auguſt 29, * for 
* purchaſing a leaſe of certain tenements, and piece of ground, brick walled 
“round, lying in or near Lambeth field, the ground to be forthwith uſed for a 
60 burying place in reſpect of the great neceſſities thereof in this time of viſita- 
© tion of the plague *, and to be hereafter conſecrated, or ſo much thereof as 
Bo s ſhall 


* In the Churchwardens' Accounts are theſe memoranda relative to the plague at different years, 
1568. Received of my lord's grace of Canterbury at ſondrie Py when the l. s. d. 


town was infeſted with the plague, - - © 10 0 
A. 1578 and 9. Payd tor two books of the order ſet wo by the quene * the 
plague, - - - - o 0 6 
A. 1579, Payd to the viewers of the deade, "FE BR. 
A. 1593. Payd for wrightinge a booke of them that x were viſited with the plague, © 0:0 
A. 1624. Payd for a book of orders for the ſickneſſe, — o © 6 
A. 1625, Payd for two bookes for the faſt, - - BY 0 
A. 1640. Payd to Mr. Smith for bords for the peſt houſe, and other timber, yg © © 
A. 1641 and 2, June 5, to May, Mr, Hinde, the ſenior churchwarden, died 
of the plague this years and his accounts as churchwarden could not be found, 
Received by half a years? aſſeſſment allowed towards the viſited houſes, 19 19 104 
A. 1645. Payd to the bearers for FE Edward de to be buried, who 
died of the plague, - - - o 8 9 
Pariſh 
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&« ſhall be hereafter agreed upon.“ If the leaſe was purchaſed, there was no ſuch 
appropriation of the premiſes. But ſome years after archbiſhop Teniſon granted 
to the patiſh a piece of ground, which is now uſed for a place of burial “. 

In ſeveral pages of the O!d Churchwardens' Book, there are items of rent re- 
ceived for two houſes in the church-yard, the donor of which is not known. They 
were inhabited by the prieſts, who officiated at the church, one of whom paid ten 
ſhillings a year for his houſe, and the other five ſhilling a year for his chamber ; 
and another entry notices two pence paid by a woman for two days hire of a room +. 
From 1586 to 1604, the curate reſided in one of theſe houſes, which from that 
circumſtance was called the curate's or miniſter's houſe. In 1586, it was agreed 
in veſtry, that Mr. Hammond the curate, ſhould pay xxxvis. and viii d. a year 
for his houſe, during the time he ſhould continue curate; but, June 22, 1592, 
the veſtry raiſed the rent to xls. to his ſucceſſor Sir Hargrove, who was alſo to 
mayntayne the reparations of the houſe. This houſe was afterwards occupied 
by Henry Gardener for ſeveral years, and when he died, by his widow, till 1623. 
The clerk or ſexton lived in the other houſe, and twenty ſhillings was the annual 
rent of it. 

Theſe tenements being, in 1623, in manifeſt decaye and dilapidated, and there 
being no church ſtock, nor meanes whereby the churchwardens might repayer or 
re-edifie them, the pariſhioners of veſtry made a grant of them to John Baylie of 
Lambeth, ftarchmaker. They are deſcribed as ſtanding between the common 


Pariſh Regiſter, 
A. D. 1602, In the months of Auguſt, September, and October, perſons buried, 29 


A. D. 1603 (the year of the plague). In the ſame months, - - - 441 
A D. 1624. In July, Auguſt, September, and October, — - 93 
A. D. i625 (year of the Plague). In the ſame months, - . — 485 
A. D. 1665 (year of the plague). In Auguſt, September, October, November, 531 

| | I, „ 4d; 
A. D. 1642. Payd for viſited houſes, . - - - 42 2 6 
A.D. 1643. Payd to the viſited houſes, - - - . 39 9 4 
A. D. 1579. Payd to the viewers of the dead, - - - o 3 8 
A. D. 1640. Payd to wid wells ſhut up for fear of the plague, - - 'S, 


* Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 40. 

+ A. 1515. Received of Sir William Argall for a yer's rent due at Michaelmas, xs. A. 1519. 
Of Sir Alexſander Preeſt for ii. yers rent of his chamber in the churche-yerde, xs, A. 1520, 
Of Sir Robert Collett for a quarters rent of on of the howſtys in the churche yarde at Mid- 
ſummer, xy d. A. 1520, Of a woman for on of the howſtys in the churche yerde for ii days 


hyer, iid, 


ſewer 
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ſewer * and the church-yard, with a garden plott, and a backſide or yard, and the 
premiſes to conteyne in length from eaſt to weſt fiftie foote of aſſize, little more or 
lee, and from north to ſouth twenty-one foot of aſſize, little more or leſſe. 
They were demiſed upon theſe conditions, that when rebuilt by Bailie he 
mould hold them for thirty one years from Lady-day 1624, at the rate of a 
pepper corn for the firſt two yeares, and of three pounds a yeare for the remainder 
of the term. He built four tenements; and by a new agreement in 1629 he re- 
linquiſhed the original grant, accepting in lieu of it only the houſe next the 
waterfide, for the term of twenty-five years, upon paying yearly a pepper corn 
rent. But in conſideration of the reſignation, as alſo for the payment of ten 
ſhillings yearly (after twenty-five years were 8 for ever, it was further ti- 
pulatad, that the pariſhioners ſhould keep in and ſufficient repair the tomb. 
{tone and monument lately erected by John Pale, in memory of Elizabeth his 
late wife, and her poſterity, and that the ground under the tomb- ſtone ſhould not 
be otherwiſe uſed, but ſolie romaine the ſepulture for him and his ſucceſſors. The 
monument 18 fixed, within the church, to the ſouth wall of the ſouth aile, near 
Leigh's chapel, and the inſcription printed i in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh +. Ac- 
cording to the table of benefactions, Baylie expended A in rebuilding theſe 
houſes ; and in the Churchwardens' Accounts are the following items relative to 
them. 

A. 1624. Paid to Mr. Adie for his counſell — che church- I. 8. d. 


yardie and building there, - - - O 10 @ 
A. 1636. Paid for writing a certificate to wy: lord of ner 
concerning Mr. Baylie's houſes, - © 


which was moſt probably the atteſtation in archbiſhop Laud's regiſter 5 4 
Dr. Ducarel 8. 

Mem. That ] have allotted a little part of the church- yard for George Den- 
ham, to incloſe for paſſage from his houſe, paying therefore 1d. a yere; and this 
to endure during the pleaſure of me and my ſucceſſors. Thomas Blague. 

Written Junii 22, 1592. (Churchwardens' Account Book.) 

A. 1670, November 10. Ordered that a brick wall of ſeven feet high be 
erected from the north-eaſt corner of the chancel to my lord archbiſhop's wall, to 
prevent all nuiſances. Veſtry Book. | 


2 A. 1570. Payd for vi pieces of tymber for a newe bridge over the dytche on the ſouth 
fide the churche-yard, vis. viii. Churchwardens' Accounts. 

+ Append. p. 35. 

2 Hiſt. of Par. p. 37. The preſent rent of theſe houſes is 231. 

$ Ibid, App. p. 120. 
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MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS IN STEELE'S PAPERS WHICH ARE 
NOT NOTICED IN THE APPENDIX TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
PARISH. 
| THE CHANCEL. 


Againſt the eaſt end of the ſouth wall is a ſmall but beautiful monument, of va- 
rious coloured Italian marble, being a tablet between two cantelievers, which ſup- 
ports a picht pediment, on whoſe top ſtands a globe or ball, behind which is raifed 
2 pyramid. The inſcription ſaith, 


Near this place lye buried two ſons and two daughters of the right reverend 

GEORGE HOOPER, late lord biſto» of Bath and Wells, and ABIGAIL his 
wife, daughter of RICHARD GUILFORD, of this place, gent. who all died in 

their infancy. The laſt in the year 1694. 

This monument was erected to their memory by ABIGAIL PROWSE, the only 

ſurviving child, widow of JOHN PROWSE, of Axbridge, in the county of So- 

merſet, eſq.” 


In the baſe of the monument is a ſhield bearing gyronney of eight, OR and ER- 
MINE, a caſtle triple towered SABLE. Impaled with OR, a ſaltire between four 
martlets SABLE X. 

Taz MipprE ISLE. 


On the floor lies a grey ſtone inſcribed : 


In memory of John Clayton, gentleman, of this pariſh, who departed this life 
the 27th of Anguſt, 1723, in the 35th year of his age. 


At the head of the laſt, lies alſo a large ſtone, and thereon the following in- 
cription : 


Here lyeth the body of Ewin Richins, who departed this life the 13th of No- 
vember, Anno Dom. 1715. Aged 40 years. 


At the weſt end of the middle ifle, adjoining to the cupboard for the bread 
given by Mrs. Margaret Oakley +, on the eaſt fide, is a white marble table, with 
a compaſs cornice adorned with three flaming lamps, and hath the following in- 
{cription : 

As in the Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh Dr. Ducarel has omitted this memorial of biſhop Hooper's 
family, an enquiry was made whether there was any ſuch monument remaining. And the an- 
ſwer given was in the negative. But, on being noticed by Mr, Lyſons in the Environs of London, 
it was examined, and the deſcription and inſcription in Steele's papers found to be correct. It 


is however, placed ſo high, that from the floor all the letters are not diſcernible. 
+ Hiſt, of Par. p. 38. | 
6 


«© Me? 
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© Memoriz et virtutibus ſacrum 
* Nicholai Hookes Armigeri 
« Conditi in. illo quem prope extruxit tumulo. 
% En hoſpes moriture virum 
ce Qui 
% Summam dubiis rebus probitatem, 
5 Sincera in Deum pietate, 
« fSpectatà in utrumque Carolum fide 
«© Exinia in omnes charitate, 
« Moribus ſuaviſhmis, 
« Et limatiſſimo ingenio 
[ © Omnibus elegantioris literature ornamentis exculto 
| « Mire adornavit. 
© Hoc 
«© Pignus pieratis monumentum poſuit 
Johannes Hookes ſuperſtes 
" 2 fi quis alius mceſtiſimus 
* In lachrymarum conſortio. 
“ Obiit 7 Nov. 1712. At. 84. 
“ Elizabetha conjux chariſſima obiit 29 Nov. 1691. 
« Quz (cum fratre, ſorore et multiplici prole) 
In eodem quieſcit tumulo.” 


Beneath is a ſhield bearing Argent, 2 chevron between three owls, Azure. 
On a ſcutchion of pretence of the laſt, a chevron inter three pheons, Or, within a 
border Ermine. 

On the floor before this monument, at the foot of the gallery ſtairs, lies a ſtone, 
whereon is carved a flower de luce within a ducal coronet on a torce, between 
N. and H. | 

HowaRD's CHAPEL, 


Under the gallery ſtairs is a white marble, inſcribed : 


Here lyeth Joanna Maria Wayman, daughter of Mr. John Wayman, by Eve his 
wife; borne the 12th of January, 1618-19; died the 28th of April, 1679. 


Near the laſt, on a large grey ſtone, is written ; 


| Here lyeth the body of Mr. Peter Schrieber, who departed this life the 26th of 
September, 1715, aged 57 years. | 


— — a 


Cuugch-YARD. 


At the ſouth fide of the eaſt end of the church - yard is an altar tomb of ſtone, 
yet raiſed but a ſmall height from the ground, and thus inſeribed: x 
« Here 
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&« Here lyes what remains of 
Mrs. Ann Jefferies. 
Whoſe maiden name was Heath, 
Ob. May 1735. 
Once 
Neat and yet genteel, handſome and agreeable, 
Sweet in her manners, innocent in her life, 
Generous and obliging, ſenſible and diſereet. 
Now 
Food for worms, and cloathed 
With the deformity of the grave. 
But, reader, don't think 
Such worth ſhall lye buried in oblivion. 
No—be aſſured ſhe ſhall find 
What ſhe ardently wiſh'd for, 
A happy immortality. 
What though no coſtly urn preſerves her duſt, 
Nor hallowed walls ſupport her marble buſt, 
There is—from whom her form ſhall never part 
Till the laſt pang ſhall tear it from his heart.” 


I muſt not omit (concludes Steel) that the learned Mr. Aſhmole ſaith his worthy 
friend, Thomas Sanderfin, Eſq, died near Epſom, May 19, and was buried in this 
church May the 24th, 1681. Aſhmole's Diary, p. 64, and Par. Reg. 

Deſcriptions of Monuments and Arms, from Steele's Papers. 


MippLE AILE. 


Againſt the north wall, oppoſite to the pulpit, is a curious monument of white 
Italian marble, with an inſcription * on a table between two pilaſters that ſupport 
a compaſs pediment thereon, in the middle of an urn, from which proceed feſ- 
toons of flowers extending towards a couple of camps. The baſe terminates on a 
cherub's head, above which is a ſhield bearing Gules, fix croſs croſlets fitchee, 
three, two, and one, Or, impaling Ermines, on a croſs quarter pierced Argent, 
four ferdemoulins Sable. The creſt, on a torce, a phenix Azure, beaked Or, ſa- 
crificing itſelf, proper. | 

On the ſame wall, betwixt two of the arches, is a hatchment, bearing Sable, 
three covered cups, Argent, on a ſcutcheon of pretence party per Pale Azure and 
Vert, a chevron between three hinds trippant Or. 


Oo | Alſo 
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Alſo near the organ-loft hangs a hatchment that bears, Ermin, a bend Verre, 
cottized Sable *, impaled with Azure, a ſtar of fixteen points, Or. The crelt, 
on a wreata a mount Vert, thereon a hound ſejant, Or, collared Gules. 


SOUTH Arx. 
Againſt the ſouth wall. Monument of Martha Eldridge T. On the cornifh is 


2 ſmall urn; and beneath, on the baſe, are the arms on a lozenve, Azure, a croſs 
for my fitched, Or; on a chief of the laſt, three covered cups of the firlt. Impaled 
with Argent, a crofs crolslet ſitchée Gules, between three martlets Sable. 


Lte1cn's CHAPEL. 


Over the ſtair-caſe of the gallery—monument of Hammond F. It is a neat mo- 
nument of waite Italian marble z on the top is a large urn, from which proceeds fet- 
toons of fruit and flowers. In the baſe is a ſhield, bearing, Party per-pale, Gules 
and Azure. And Dr. T homplon is noticed by Wood, A. 0. vol. II. Faſti, p. 192. 
Gules and Azure, three demi-lions paſſant guardant, Or; impaling, Party per pal? 
indented, Argent and Azure, The creſt is, on a torce, Aa wolt's head eraſed, per 
feſs indented Or and Azure. On each fide the arms is a ſmall ſhield ; the firſt bears 
Hammond, as before, impaled with, Gules, a chevron between three on les, Or. 
The other is Hammond, impaling Party per pale, Azure and Gules, a chevrou 
countercharged, inter three eagles diſplayed Argent. 

Againſt the Eaſt end of the North wall—monument of Reynolds d. On an open 
compaſs pediment is a ſhield bearing three coats pale-ways. Firſt, Argent, a che- 
vron checque, Gules and Azure, between three croſs-croſiets firched of the Jalt. 

The ſecond, Argent a croſs moline, Gules, in the firſt quarter a torteaux. The 
third is, Argent, a feſs, dancette between three roſes Gules. The creſt is, out of a 
crown murial, Or, a demy-hound, ſaliant, Argent, eared and collared gold, 

whereum is affixed a chain of the laft; under the inſcription in the baſe of the 
monument is a beautiful groupe of three cherubims heads. 

Grave-ſtane of Broughton j}.—Over the inſcription is a carved ſhield, bearing 
thereon a chevron between three bears paſſant, within a border. The creſt, on a 
wreath, a wolf paſſant, different from that on the hatchment, which is a bear. 

At the foot of Sir John Leigh's tomb lies à fragment of black marble, on which 
is a ſhield, bearing two bars and a canton, with mantling and creſt, on a torce a 
bird perching on the ſtock of a tree, fels-ways—imagined by Stecle to have been 
the arms and creſt of N oodward *. 


9 Qu. the arms of James Plume, Eſq, of You Hall, who, in 1715, ſeryed the office of high 
ſherift of Surrey. 
+ Hiſt, of Par, App. p. 36. I bid. p. 62. $ Td. p. 58. 
Ibid. p. 57. ** I bid. p. 56. 
a Graye- 


r ——— 


- 4 
A 
„ 9 
* 
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Grave-flone of Aſhmole*,—The creſt, on a mount Verdant, Mercury preparing 
to fly: between two naked boys (the Celeſtial Sign Gemini) fitting at his feet 


proper. 
TE CHANcEL. 


Grave ſtone of Thompſon . On a ſhield over the inſcription is his arms, being 
a feſs embattled between three falcons cloſe ;—Steele ſuppoſed theſe arms ſhould be, 

party per feſs, counterchanged. 

Tomb-ſtone of Thomas Clere 1. — On the North fide of the chancel lies an an- 
cient grey ſtone inlaid with braſs; thereon is engraved the portrait of a gentleman 
completely armed, as alſo a ſhield, bearing on a feſs three eaglets diſplayed, quar- 
tered with a croſs moline, and a creſcent for difference, By which arms, ſays Steele, | | 
we are aſſured that this was the tomb-ſtone of Thomas Clere Eſq. mentioned in | | 
Stow's Survey, p. 790. Ws | 

To the epitaph on Thomas Clere, by the earl of Surrey, Steele ſubjoins this note: 
This epitaph, though differing in ſome words, is ſeen in Caniden's Remains; but 
& the moſt conſiderable diſagreement is in the account given of his age; here we 
* find him not twenty-eight years old, whilft that in Camden makes him older by 
* above twenty years.“ 

More Eaſt, lies an ancient inlaid ſtone, on which is ſeen the engraven eſſigies of 
a lady in her mantle of eſtate, whereon are the arms and quarterings of Howard, 
viz. 1ſt, on a bend, between fix croſlets firchee, an eſcutcheon, thereon a demy-lion 
picrced through the mouth with an arrow, within a double treffure counter-flowered, 
2dly, three lions paſſant guardant, in chief a file of three points. 3dly, a lion ram- 
pant. 4thly, Checkey ; impaling, 1. a chevron between three mullets. 2. on a | 
chevron three flower-de-luces. 3. on » croſs, five eſcallops. Laſtly, two lions ' 

paſſant guardant. Grave-ſtone of lady Katharine Howard . 5 : 

In the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, Append. p. 44. it is mentioned that of the eight diſ- 
tinct coats of arms placed over the tomb of Dr. Mompeſſon, the arms of Sir Noel | 
Caron were, Sable, a bend Azure, Semi of fleurs de lis Or. Theſe coats are thus „ 
emblazoned by Steele. Thoſe on the dexter fide are, iſt, Argent, on a bend Azure, 
Semy of flower de luces, Or; 2d, Argent, a chevron Sable; 3d, Argent, a che- 1 
vron Gules, between three trefoiles ſlipt, Vert; 4th, Or, a ſaltire Sable. On the | 
ſiniſter ſide, Argent, a chevron Gules, between three torteauxes; 2. Or, a fels em- 
battled Sable; 3. Checque, Argent and Gules, a chief Sable. The laſt is Vert, but 
the charge ſo very obſcure I cannot diſcern what it ſhould be. 

On the weſt of Sir Noel Caron's trophies is a ſmall black marble table, between 
two pilaſters of alabaſter; over them is an open piteht pediment, and on the baſe is 
a {cull crowned with laurel. The arms on the ſhield are, Sable, a bend between fix 1 
bees volant en arreau Argent, with a creſcent for difference, impaling a feſs between | | 
three boars heads coupe, The creſt on a torce is a caſtle triple-towered, thereon . 


* Hiſt. of Par. App. p. 50. + Ibid. p. 38, 43. f Ibid. p. 42, 43. F Ibid. p. 40. | . 
O o 2 an i 


hs, 
hy * 
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an armed arm, the hand holding a ſword. The inſcription writ with gold, & c. Mo- 
nument of Beeſton*®, hes 

The coats of arms on the Skipwith atchievement, as emblazoned in the Hiſtory of 
the Pariſh, Ap. p. 47, 48, do not all correſpond with thoſe in Steele's papers, who 
thus deſcribes them. Firſt, Barry of ten, Argent and Gules, in chief a greyhonnd 
currant Sable; ſecondly, quarterly Sable and Or, a bend Argent; thirdly, Argent, 
three bars Gules, each charged with five flower de luces Or; fourthly, Argent, 
two bars Gules within a border Sable; fifthly, Gules, two ſingle arches in chief, 
and a double one in baſe, Argent, ſupported by as many piers, with baſes and ca- 
pitals Or; ſixthly, Argent, a croſs ingrailed Gules: ſeventhly, Azure a lion ram- 
pant Ermine; eighthly, Sable, three cheſs-rooks, Argents; ninthly, Or, a chevron 
Gules, between three flower de luces Azure; tenthly, Or, fretty of ten pieces, 
Azure, on a canton Gules, a croſs moline Argent; eleventhly, Argent, a falcon 
proper, armed, jefled and belled Or, perching on the ſtock of a tree Vert; the 
twelfth is Sable, a feſs between three doves Argent, beaked and membred Gules. 
The creſt is, on a wreath, portcullis Gules, handled, nailed and armed Or. On 
each ſide of this ſhield there are two ſmall eſcutcheons, the firſt bearing Skipwith; 
the other with the ſame impaled with Argent, three bars and a canton Gules. 

Atchievement of Edith Doddington +. 

Whereon, writes Steele, is a lozenge bearing, Sable three bugle horns, Argent, 
ftringed Gules, impaling Argent, a feſs florey, counter florey Gules, between 
three ravens proper, | 


HowarD's CHAPEL. 


Againſt the wall on the Eaſt fide of the arch near the chancel hangs a ſmall ta- 
ble, having on a lorenge, Azure, a chevron between three croſlets, Or, on a 
chief Gules, a lion paſſant of the ſecond. Beneath are the letters M. M. 

Above this is the hatchment of John Robſton Eſq; the arms, Argent, a cinque- 
foil Azure, on a chief Gules, a lion of England, quartering, Or, a chevron Gules, 
and canton Ermine. 

The creſt is a faulcon's head eraſt proper, beaked Or. 

1 Monument of Richard Marſh. + —A ſhield, bearing on a bend, three leopards 
eads. 5 


Cavrca-YarD. 


Tomb of the family of Richards. G- Above the infcription is a carved ſhield 
bearing a chevron between three dolphins naiant. Impaling, a bull paſſant inter 
three fiſhes hauriant. The creſt is on a torce, a leopard's head jeſſant a flower deluce. 


Thus deſcribed by Steele: a handſome altar tomb of Portland ſtone, with a black 
marble ledger. 


* Hiſt, of Par. App. p. 45- + Ibid, p. 33- 1 Ibid, p. 34. § Ibid. p. 74. 
4 CHURCH- 


Receipts. 
I. . d. 


1515.ä— — — — 
1516. — — — — 


1517.— — — — 
1518.— — — — 


1519.— — — — 


1520.— —_ a — 


1521.— — — — 


1522. —— w_ — 
— 95 14 oob. 


1523.— 12 18 1 ob. 


1524.— 9 4 9 


| 


Ke 4 
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| Payments. 
J. 8. d. 


In primis receyved in the 
box, 
In primis in the box, 
— The ſame, 
—Receyved of redy _ 
in the box, 

in the box of 
rede money, 


Within the box of redy mo- 
ney, with a broken grote, 


The greateſt charge for repayrs of any in the 


book, amounting to 261. 12s. 3d. 


In galyhalpenys in the box 
with a broken grote, 

101 14 40b.So ye payments is more 

than the receyts by 

12 3 oob. So there remayneth in the 
box, 

Detts awyng to the churche 
of the preſent accompts. 
Imprimis of mayſter par- 
ſon, vil. vii. ob. 

remaynes in the churche 

_ > | 

Item the churchwardens ow 
to the ſexten a quarter 
wages due at Mydſomer 
laſt paſt 1iis. iiiid, Item for 
hole yeare waſhyng 111i s. 


8 14 11 


Item, to the pariſhe clarke 
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CHURCHWARDENS' ACCOUNTS OF LAMBETH. 
TOTAL YEARLY RECEIPTS, PAYMENTS, AND BALANCES. 


* 


Bal ances. 
E W 


8 
O 
4 ob. 


oO 9 10 


—— — . — 


0 "i 
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Receipts. Payments. Balances. 

E 1 . 1. s. d. 1. 8. d. 

for a quarter wages dew at 

Mydſomer, xvi s. viii d. 

152 5.— 20 3 2 14 6 10 ob. — — 3 6 3ob. 

1526.— 20 16 5 18 17 Job. And ſoremaynes in the churche ö 
boxe, - 1 18 gob. 

Detts belonging to the churche 

| of Lambythe: Maſter Par- 

ſon owyth for pavyng of 

his chauncell, vii s. vid ®. 

Item, maſter docter Pertte 

owythe xis. Item, the wyffe 

| of John Stanton owyth a 

| | challes (the bequeſt of her 

houſband) price liit s. ini d. 

1527, 24 14 jJob.| 18 7 2 And ſoremayncth in thechurche 

boxe delyvered tothe church- 


| | wardence newly choſen, 6 7 rod. 
1528.— 14 o 11 ob. 11 13 10 Delyvered inthe churche boxe, 1 7 1 
1529.— 18 16 11 0b. 18 13 9 ob. And ſo remayneth in the 
churche box, - 8 118 
1530.— 9 2 11 8 17 5 And ſoremaynys in the churche 
box, = o© 5 6 
1531.ä—— — — — — — Leͤfte in the cherthe box all 


is 


thyngs dyſchargytt, 2 11 


I 532, — cn There remayneth in the box, 3 o ob. 


1533.— — — There remayned in the cherche 
7 | box (with a gylte ob.) 2:34 
1 534 == — — | — — — All there accounts made and 


detts remayneth in the 
cherche boxe no more, 
but detts to receyve of the 
| executores of Peter Daw- 
ſon, xxxvs. viid. and of 
155 Blaketts wyfe, 58. 
1535.—— — — — — — All thyngs clere diſcharged 
| | apd accounted dew to the 


* From this ſum being mentioned as a debt from the parſon in the accounts of three years, 
it ſhould ſeem that maſter Ambroſe Payne might have his doubts whether he were ſubject to the 
charge of paving the chancel, 


churche, 


'4 


4 


_ 
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Receipts. Payments. churche, and the ſayde pa- Balances. 
„ 1. 1. s. d. ryſhioners to the church- I. 8. d. 
Wardens, xxv s. 
1536.—— — — — —— All thyngis rekenyd and acon- 
tyd, there remayneth in 
the cherch box, - o 6 © 
1537.— — — — — — — The cberche howythe the 


chandelar for ii torchis and 
xxiii to the jayde wardene. 


1538. — — — — —— There remayneth in the boxe, 

with a gylte ob. — 8 & 
1539.— — — — — — — I) bere remaynthe in the boxe, 5 3 2b. 
1540.— — — — — — — here remayneth in the boxe, 6 14 7b. 
1543.— — — — — — — Zoe alle countes accounted, all 


allowance allowed ther re- 
mayneth in the churche box, 3 7 10 


1544.— — — — — — — All things deſcharged well and 
trewly, we have leſte in 
the cherche box, - T8 0 
1545.— — — — — — — Tefte in the cherche box, 5 17 6 ob- 
146.— — — — — — — Lefte in the cherche box, - 6 o © 
I 4 — — — — — — All thyngs recknyd, accounied, 
and payd, there remayneth in 
the churche box, - 1 ir 
1548. —— — — | — — — All things truly reconed, 


counted, and payde, re- 
mayneth in the churche 


551 box in corrant mony, as # 
0 mony gothe now at thisdaye, 12 5 2 | 
155..— — — — — — — Oc. viii. all chyngs accompt- 
| ed and diſcharged, they leave 
3 in the churche box, — 21 6 4 
555 for 3 years 
e 
1557.— 66 4 3 56 14 gob, So remayneth in the churche 


| box of corante mone, 9 9 5 ob. 
1 Eliz. Oct. t. 
3 Eliz. Oct. 1. Account for 2 years. Dely verd. in the church box 

of corante and lawful mones, 8 
3» 4 Eliz. Oct. 1. Account for 1 year *. Delyvered in the box, 9 


0991 
mn 0 


15 Mem, Payd for clenſyng and ſchoring the dyche agenſt the churche-yarde,. from the lytill 
brige goyng into the churche-yarde to the end of the houſe where the ſexten dwelleth, containing 
by eſtimation xii rods, at xii the rod. | 


4x 5 


n 


Wy * , 
y, * 5 
— * N —— 


AL. —_ 


- au 
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4, 5 Eliz. Oct. 1. Account for 1 year. Remeyneth in the churche 


box in money, - 


5s, 6 Eliz. Michſ. Account for 1 year. Remayned in money in the 


Receipts. | 
1 
1565.— 16 1 © 


1867.— 17 4 1 
1568.ä— 23 7 11 
1569.,-O 16 9 6 


1570.— 24.15 3 
8 for the 
ſale of veſtments, 


71. 98. 10d. | 


1571,— 16 15-11 
1572.— 18 13 7 


church boxe, with a gage 
of VS. * * 
1. 8. d. 
7 19 10 Delivered to the newe church - 
wardens, and a gage of 5s. 
8 15 4 Remayned in the churche boxe 
in redy money with ye gage, 
7 19 0 Remayneth in the churche 
boxe, and the ſaid gage, 
18 7 9 Remayneth, &c. and the ſaid 
gage, 2 8 


10 2 9 Remayneth due to the churche 


boxe. In rede mony. And 
vs. was lent, by Francis Wil- 
mot and John Bagſhaw, to 
Richard Tompſon, mole 
taker, deceaſed, - 
18 4 9 Remayneth dewe tothe churche 
boxe, * 2 
That is to ſaie, + Roy . 
In redie mony, - 2 9 10, 
In Mr. Ol. St. John's 
hands, - - 3 7 47 6 10 6 
In Button's hands | 
tor rent, 0 13 4 
Remaine in dett in Mr. Wil- 
mot's and Bagſhaw's hands, 
being churchwardens be- 
re., 036 © 
Received for a ſtone of chryſ- 
tall ſolde by conſent of the 
parll,” = « 0 1 3 


And ſo in all, 6 16 9 


3 * * 
1 Reſts owing 11. 38. 4d. in redie 
money, — - 


6 6 


The receipts are afterwards ſtated at only 251, 1 58. 8d, 


8. d. 


7 0 © 


8 8 6 


4 2 


1573. 


Reccipts. 

1 8. d. 
1573.— 20 19 5 
1574 — 22 11 6 
1373.— 28 1 6 
1576.— 298 1 5 
1577,— 30 8 11 


and quarter. 
1579-— 33 16 © 


1577 to March t, Me, 


1579.— 34 19 2 


Payments. 
E . d. 
9 12 5 Dew to the churche boxe, 
9 18 3 Remayneth to the churche 
box in redye money, 
IT © 1 Reſteth in detts xxs. in redye 
money in church box, 
8 18 x ARefteth in the churche boxe in 
| redye mony, - 
8 18 9 PBemaynethin thechurche boxe 
in redye money, - 
For precious ſtones, nid. 
11 12 9 Reſteth in the churche boxe 
in readie money, - 
18 14 Gob.Relied in redye mony and 


delivered to newe churca- 
Wardens, 1 P 


This year's account begins thus: Firſte, the ſayde accomptans 
doe charge themſelves to have received of Dr. Aubreye and 
of Dr. Clarke, out of Wheler's oflice, to the uſe of the 


churche of Lambhithe, 


in a cloute. 


xxi Ib. xiii. Vil. and one peny 


1580.— 23 19 11 {| 8 3 10 8o reſteth in redye money, and 
delivered over, - 
Richard Maſon and Mericke 
| Sondaye ſureties for Francis 
Vilmot to anſwer the 
churche ſtocke. 
1581.— 38 18 2 9 13 8 So remains in the charche 
| box, - - - 
Stocke delivered to Francys 
Wilmot, 
Anthony Vauſe and Nlerick 
Sondev, ſureties. 
1582,— 33 4 2 15 10 o ob. So remayneth, - 
1583.— 32 17 20D,| 12 17 509 So remayneth, - - 
1584. 47 11 9 30 15 9 So reſteth in money, - 
158 3.— 32 11 1 ob. 10 17 8 So relleth, - - - 
1506.— 1 | 42 SE So reſteth due to theie ace 


; 


countants, 118. 6d. ob. 


P p 
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- Balances. 
1 
11 7 8 
12 13 3 
7 ee 8 
19 .-* 
21 10 2 
2 23 3 
15 15 7 ob. 
11 16 
18 19 6 
17 14 rob. 
19 19 9 
16 16 O 


1 11 ob 


* Of the receipts in 1584, gl. 38. od. was by collection towards new- caſting the bells. 


Re- 
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Receipts. 


Sum. omnis. 


| I, 8. d. 
1587.— 18 16 8 
1588.— 19 11 0 
1589.— 1 5 11 
1590.— 15 6 


1592.— 21 13 9 
1593.— 23 3 10 


1594.— 15 4 6 
1595,— 20 12 9 


1596.ä— 14 9 2 


1597,— 21 2 
1598,— 22 2 


1599.— 40 16 


0 


1601.— 15 2 4 


1602.— 15 8 10 


1604.— 30 18 3 


O 


Payments. 
„ 6 
1 
9 1 8 
on Wo! 
16 4 © 
13. 3 10 
15 18 9 
22 12 6 
13 111 
8 
16 16 0 
16 3 3 
18 15 1 
\ BY 
270-7 
71 4 
17 14 9 
34 17 © 
$384 


Mem. Sum total of charges for 
building—xxix Ib, xiis. 


So reſteth due, - 


So reſteth, - — 

So reſteth due, - 

So reſteth due, ſtock delivered 
to Rd. Dye, - - 

So reſteth due, — 

Remaining in the church boa, 

Remaineth in the churche 


box, - - 
80 retnaineth, (which was 
paid and ſo even), - 


So remaineth xi. ix. Mem. 
to be allowed for twice 
ringing as her Majeſty paſt 
by, 38. 4d. So remaineth, 

So remains due to theſe ac- 
comptants, 

So is due by theſe accompts, 

So remayneth, - - 

So remain, = 

Of the receipts,. 81. 28. 1d. 
were of the pariſh towards 
the charge of the great bell, 
and 51. 6s, 8d. iii years 
rent before hand of church 
hopes (or Pedlars Acre) to- 
wards the fame. 

So remains, - — 

So remaineth due to the church- 
wardens, 418. 9d. 


So remaineth due to the 


churchwardens, xlvs. 11d. 
So is due to the church-wardens, 
31. 188. 9d. 
A review of Skidmore's ſince 
Sept. 2, 1. $0. 
Receipts, + 24 7.10 
He chargeth himſelf 
with paying, - 16 3 8 


Balance. 
4 4 
2 18 7 
o 6 9 
117 7 
2 2 5 
1 
5 15 © 
oO 11 3 
3 
82 
2 2 10 
4 19 : 
3 7 

4 10 6 
o © 5 


Re- 


I. 
1605.— 17 
1606.— 26 
1607.— 20 


I 608.— 18 


1 bog, 41 


1610.— 29 


1611.— 24 
1612.— 20 
Land ſcott, 29 


Old lead, 4 


Sum omn, 53 


1613.— 28 
1614.— 25 


\ 


— 
\S 
— 
D 


24 19 
22- 3 


48 17 


24 10 


25 14 
31 19 
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Receipts. | Payments. The church oweth l. s. d. Balance. 


him for 1602, 2 11 
n 
1 
. 
So Skidmore oweth, "5 1 
1 — — 2 
4 So remain, - - 6 1 
2 So remain with 108. received 
at Pratt's yard, - 20 8 
gob. So remaineth ſtock delivered 
to Mr. Weſton, - 4 11 


4 So due to the churchwardens, 
1111. xvii s. xi d. ob. 

Among the receipts are of the 
lord archbiſhop, a volun- 
tary gift, 51. of Sir Thomas 
Parrie, voluntary, 13s. and 
collected by landſcott. 

In the archbiſhop's I. s. d. 
liberty, 3 10 Bob. 

In the prince's, 5 12 3ob. 

In the Lambeth 


Marſh, 2 10 110b, 
In Lambeth, 4 19 4 
8 So remaineth due tothe church, 4 12 
4 - — — 2 0 
2 So remain, - - 4 16 


1 ob. So remain in the en 
ſtocke, - 3 19 

4 So the pariſh is indebred to 
churchwardens, 3s. 3d. 

3 So the pariſh is indebted to 
churchwardens, 11. gs. 7d. ob. 


Received by voluntary contributions, as alſo of the 
holders, for repayring and beautifying the church, and 


new caſting of 2 bells. 


Pp 2 


co A 


0 


\ 
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Receipts, | Payments. 

I, 8. d. | 8. d. 

106 5 6 9 
1616.— 24 7 © 25 13 8 

| 

1617,— 28.18 o 32 0 8 
1618.— 22 12 93 22 10 8 
1019 — 20 15 z3o b. is 6 4 
1620.— 28 156 7 8 
1621, 20 7 11 9-1 24 
1622.— 12 17 614 12 15 114 
1023.— 26 17 6 27 68 
68 1 6568 4 6 
1624.— 29 16 8 9 
1625.— 65 3 74 64 18 8 
1626.— 12 12 lor II 15 10 
1627.— 43 16 ᷣ 84 | 40 4 10 
1628. — 54 11 © 54 2 0 
1628.— 24 1 5 27 11 10 
1630.— 63 9 6 142 3 
$0384 — — — 

1634.— 47 19 50 15 11 
1635.— 46 9 45 16 4 
1630.— 43 © 11 ” oy (- 8 - 
1037-= 35.34 35-3 -4 
I4 10 


$3 2-3 Kee 


So reſts due to churchwardens 
on this account, 18. 3d. 
So the pari': remaineth in- 

debted to the churchwar- 
den, 11. 8s. 6d. 
Farther account of contribu- 
tions received, 561. 3s. od. 
So the pariſh 1s indebted to 
churchwardens, 31. 2s. 6d. 


So remain. in purſe, - 
So remaiue in ſtock, - 
So remaineth in ſtock, - 


Contributions to the frame 
about the communion table, 
71. 6s. ad. 

So reſt in flock, - 

So remaineih in flock, 

Paid more than received, 3s. 

Landicott and contributions 
for enlarging the church- 
yard, with diſburſements. 

Reſte in ſtocke, 3 


Reſt in ſtocke, — - 
So reſt in flock, +» - 
Reſt in ſtock, - - 


The remaynder given to Rob. 
Maybanke, churchwarden, 


| Remain due to Mr. Friend, 


SOC remain in the hands of Mr. 


Henry Barnes, „ 
The ordinary receipts for 
church duties and rents. 


Payd more than reccived, zl. 


168. 2d. 
Remain due to the pariſh, 

So there remains in ſtocke to 
the pariſh, - - 
The receipts were by an aſſeſſ- 

ment, - - - 


Remaining in Mr. Scotſon's 


hands, Ko ns 


Balance. 
8. d. 
0. 2. 14 
2 8 114 
8 
o 16 83 
9 1:9 
o 12 11 
o 4 114 
O 17 oz 
3 11 114 
O 9 O 
110.3 
.6 13 4 
O 12 
I 10 


LAMBETH PALACE 


Receipts | Payments, 
LE „ & L. „ d. 
1638.ä— 71 5 2 8 
ö 
1639.— 66 © 1 59 15 2 
29-0. 24 30 12 8 
1640.— — — — — — — 
1641.— — — — — — — 
1642.— 92 13 104 [100 14 © 
1643.— 65 16 9 68 16 12 
1644.— 68 o 84 68 5 7 
1645.— 45 6 114 145 5 7 
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Balance. 
I. 8. d. 

Reſts due to Mr. Clay l. s. d. 
from the pariſh, 3 15 11 

Whereof the ſaid Mr, 

Clay hath remain- 
ing in his hands 
on account of the 
plate money, 

So that there re- 
mains to Mr. Goat- 
RS. "0 4:11 

Receipts were by an aſſeſſmeut, 
made to defray the charge 
of diverſe inditements againſt 
the pariſh, about highways, 
as alſo for reparations about 
the church, and tor mend- 
ing the clocks and bells, 
paid at the Crown Office 
for inditements, 71. 135. 6d. 

The account neither caſt up 
nor ſigned. 

Mr. Richard Hinde, the church» 
warden, dyed ot thc plague, 
and his accounts could not 


219-6 


be found. 
Due to the church» 1. s. d. 
Warden. 8 0 183 


Item in the receipts, 
half a year's tax, 14 8 O 


Communion and 
collections for the 
poor, - 26 12 2% 
Reits due to Mr, 
Heury White, 8 2 


Due to Mr. Robert White, 2 
Relts due to the pariſh, = © 
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REMARKS. 


That there is at preſent in this country, and from a want of liberality, a much 
greater inattention to ſacred edifices than there was in former ages, 1s a notion 
very prevalent ; but which, as I conceive, is too haſtily admitted. With reſpect to 
pariſh-churches it was a ſubje& of complaint centuries ago: for, among the charges 
alleged by Wicliffe againſt the mendicant friers, one was, that pariſh-churches 
fell to decay and ruin, in conſequence of the people being ſeduced by their arts to 
contribute to the churches of the convents *, on a promiſe, that, by the interceſ- 
ſion of St. Francis, his votaries would have the eafier acceſs to Heaven; and that 
their vanity ſhould be gratified by their ethgies, richly ornamented, being por- 
traycd in a principal window. 

For the favours conferred on poſterity, thoſe who have preceded us are entitled 
to grateful acknowledgments ; though at the ſame time it will not, I truſt, be 
thought invidions to truly appreciate the value of their gifts, and to weigh with 
candour the motives from which they originated. 

Pariſh-churches, in general, are deſtitute of elegance in the ſtyle of architecture, 
which was a material ſaving in the expence of erecting them. The walls of them 
were, however, ſubſtantially conſtructed, and with a cement far ſuperior to that 
uſed for many years paſt. In this inſtance they built for poſterity, but, as has 
been truly obſerved, we cannot avoid having a great eſteem for their ceconomy, 
and muſt admire how ſpeedily the loftieſt edifices were raiſed. They had alſo an 
advantage, which is no longer enjoyed, of a profuſion of timber in moſt parts of the 
kingdom. It was from this circumſtance that the roofs were often ſhingled, and 
not tiled, though many were covered with only thatch : and within the churches 
there was a total want of cleanlineſs, and of attention to the convenience of the 
perſons who frequented them. Moſt of the churches that were tiled were un- 
cieled, and of courſe after every fall of fnow were extremely wet and uncomfort- 
able; and the paving of churches was comparatively of a late date, and inſtead of 
it, earthern floors were covered with ſtraw, or reed, for perſons to kneel on, there 
being before the Reformation hardly any pews, and not many movable ſeats. White- 
waſh was ſparingly uſed, and what little painting there might be was upon the rood- 
loft, or within the chancel. | 

In all theſe articles there are manifeſt improvements, even in churches the moſt 
retired ; and they occaſion a conſtant expence to the pariſhioners far exceeding 
what their predeceſſors ſubjected themſelves to after making due allowance for the 


* Lewis's Life of Wicliffe, p. 22; and Coll, Ne 22, If 
mo 
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difference in the value of money. The ſums total of yearly receipts and diſburſe- 
ments, and the balances extracted from the Churchwardens' Accounts of Lambeth, 
though the ſeries is imperfect, will warrant this concluſion with reſpe& to that 
pariſh ; nor do I ſee any grounds for a „ N that there was in that diſtrict more 
parſimony or remiſſneſs than in other pariſhes. On the contrary, I apprehend there 
may be room to infer, that the inhabitants and occupiers of lands in Lambeth have 
very often ſhewn a commendable ſpirit of improvement. And it is obſervable, that 
what they did was chiefly by free gifts, for, with only one exception, in the reign 
of Queen Mary, that has been noticed in a former page, there was not a recourle 


conſidered as a voluntary contribution, becauſe it is the act of the pariſh aſſembled 
in veſtry, by which the perſons preſent ſubje& themſelves equally with thoſe who 
are abſent, to the rate impoſed ; and this is almoſt always much higher than they 
could be compelled to levy by law for work that is only needful. 

To aſcertain how much has been laid out in Lambeth church of late years is not 
in my power; but as there have been unqueſtionably great repairs, and many ju- 
dicious alterations, I am perſuaded, that, could I have obtained the defired infor- 
mation, the communicating of it to the public would have done credit to the pa- 
riſhioners. For a part of the money they are however indebted to a benefactor 
whoſe name is unknown, and will not probably be ever diſcovered ; the fines and 
advance of rent of the piece of ground called Pedlar's Acre, having been appro» 
priated to this uſe, under an opinion, tounded on tradition, that it was originally 
granted to the church. | 


Thou ſhouldeſt knely before Chriſt in compas of gold, 
In the wyde window weftward wel neigh in the mydel, : 
Pierce, the Ploughman's Creed. 


was, as above remarked, the lure held out by the friers to draw in the contribu - 
tors to the churches of their convent. This kind of compliment, probably, with- 
out any previous ſtipulation, has been paid to the donor of Pedlar's Acre, by ex- 
hibiting in painted glaſs a man bearing a pack, and a dog in attendance upon him. 
When it was firſt put up there is no minute, but ſuch a portrait certainly ſub- 
ſiſted in 1608, there being in the Churchwardens' Accounts, of that year, an entry 
of “ of two ſhillings, paid to the glazier for a pannell of glaſs for the window where 
* the picture of the pedlar ſtands.” In 1703, there is a charge of two pounds 
paid to Mr. Price for a new glaſs pedlar, of which ſee an engraving in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Pariſh, p. 30. To the articles concerning the rents of this piece of 
land, as ſtated at p. 31, theſe particulars may be added from the Churchwardens” 
Accounts, J. s. d. 
A. 1515. Detts owing to the church My lord Edmond Haward 
(Howard) - = — - - 0&4: 
A. 1516. 


to a land ſcott till the year 1609, Not but that an aſſęeſſment is in a great degree 
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A. 1516. Received of my lord Edmund wer 3 me the 


Church H-oppys, - 7&4 
A. 15h4- 1578. During theſe years the anal rent was, - 0-1J- 4 
A. 1620. Received for a ſyne for a leaſe of Ve — for 21 

years, 6-4 


A. 1646, Dec ember 16. Otterel by the veltty, that Mr. Edward 
Smith have a leaſe of a parcel of 8 called the Church — 


for 61 years, at the rent of, 4 V-:-8 
A. 1699. Received of Matthew W eymondſold, 2 and juſtice | 

Jackſon, for Pedlar's Acre, - &--v-4Þ 
A. 1702. Received of juſtice Iſaacſon, - - -4 0 0 
A. 1581, February 4. Ir was agreed by the conſent of the parſon and 

pariſhioners to defend Johnſon their fervant for the 1 he 

occupieth. At the charge of the church box againſt Mr. Eaſton, 

who challengeth a title to it. 
A. 1582, Paid for a counſellor in law, and expences for 16 days 

ſpace for the church hopes, - - - - 1 6 0 
A. 1640. Paid for quit rent and ſcarching the rolls concerning the 

church hopes, — - - RM - I 18 10 


THE RECTORY. 


When Goda gave the manor of St. Mary, Lambeth, to the priory of Rocheſter 
Cathedral, ſhe referved in her own diſpoſal the patronage of the church ; but, on 
the manor's being veſted in the Crown, the advowlon of the church was re-annexed 
to it, nor have they been fince diſunited. The change between archbiſhop Hubert 
and the priory was in one reſpect clearly advantageous to the incumbents of Lam- 
beth ; for, had the manor with the advowſon remained in the priory, the monks 
would hardly have failed in ſecuring an appropriation of the rectory, ſubject to an 
endowment tor the ſupport of a vicar, This was a favourite plan with them, and 
it is believed that they fucceeded in it in every benefice that belonged to their 
houſe. But, in the act of alienation to the archbiſhop, the rector did not eſcape a 
burden very commonly impoſed upon the parochial clergy ; for, before Gilbert 
de Glanville would relinquiſh the intereſt the prel-tes of his ſee had in the manor, 
he obtained a yearly penũon of five marks, payable out of the rectory to him and 
his ſucceſſors, 

Conlidering the extent of the manor, and that in Domeſday Book it is recorded 
under the title of land of the church of Lambeth, it is ſomewhat ſtre ange that the 


3 quantiiy 


* 
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quantity of land appertaining to the rectory ſhoul.l be but little more than two acres, 
hat a large portion was originally allotted may be reaſonably preſumed, as alſo 
that it might be forcibly taken from the rectory; and who more likely to have 
been the ſpoiler than the rapacious Odo, biſhop of Baieux ! Ir is certain that he 
u as ſeiſed of what is called in Domeſday a culture of land in the church; and in 
tle ſubſequent changes, the perſon who had the belt right to it might be forgotten, 
or his pretenſions diſregarded. As the little plot of ground within which the 
parſonage barn is placed, is bounded on the eaſt by the garden-wall of Carliſle 
Houſe, which was the ſite of the college founded by Baldwin, it may be fairly in- 
ferted that this piece of glebe land was alſo. a parcel of the twenty-four acres 
granted for the uſe of the prior and canons *; and, if ſo, it muſt have been ſettled 
on the rectors of Lambeth after the ſuppreſſion of that collegiate body. A houſe 
oppoſite to the ſouth: wall of the church- yard, (of which-a ſketch is given in the 
{tiftory of the Pariſh, pl. IV.) was called the rectory houſe, a name it acquired 
by tradition, unſupported, as far as appears, by any other evidence; and, as I have 
underſtood, there is written evidence to counteryail this notion, were it now of any 
moment to ſearch for it. At the welt end of that piece of glebe land which was near 
the manor pound there was a cottage, and in ſome of the entries of the court rolls; 
it is ſer forth that a quit- rent, herriot, and relief, were payable for the rectory-houſe, 
and for that and another parcel of land, as being copy hold of inheritance held of 
the manor of Lambeth. But what was called the parſonage-houſe is, in the pre- 
amble to the act of Parliament for building a rectory-houſe, admitted to have been 
freehold +. The probability, therefore, is that the old rectory-houſe was upon 
the ſite of the cottage, though there are no traces of its having been inhabited by 
the rectors, becauſe before the Reformation they were generally, though I am in- 
clined to believe not always, domeſtic chaplaias to the archbiſhops; and, ſince that 
time, none of them thought it prudent, without the aid of an act of Parliament, to 
expend ſo large a ſum of money as was neceſſary for the erecting of a ſuitable habitation, 

In an old taxation book of eccleſiaſtical benefices, compiled 20 Edward I. (anno 
1292), and uſually ſtyled Pope Nicholas's Valor, the rectory of Lambeth was rated 
at forty-five marks, beſides, as printed in Aubrey (Antiquities of Surrey, vol. V. 
p. 324), a penſion of ten marks. But it is imagined that this laſt item muſt be a 
miſtake in the MS. or of the tranſcriber, there being no corroborative proof of the 
rector's being ſubject to any other penſion than five marks to the biſhop of Rocheſter. 

By the return made in the reign of Henry VIII. the computed annual value of 
the rectory was then 361. 148. od.; and, deducting 31. 188. 9d f. for penſion, quit-rent, 
ſynodals, and procurations, it is rated for firſt fruits at 321. 155. 2dF. This ſurvey 
in general was taken with great ſtrictneſs, and many preferments were charged above 
their real income. The entries in the books remaining in the office of the ſeveral 
benefices are not equally circumſtantial. A copy of what relates to Lambeth rectory 


* Addenda, p. 167. + Hiſt, of Pariſh, p. 43. 
Q q SR | ſhall 
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ſhall be inſerted, as well becauſe it affords a en of the minuteneſs and pre- 
cifion with which the king's commiſhoners employed here purſued their enquiries, 
as that it ſhews in ſome degree the ſtate of agriculture | in this pariſh at that period. 


An extract ont of the records of firſt fruits and tenths, returned into the ex- 
chequer of the county of Surrey, upon a ſurvey taken Auguſt 26, 1535, 
27 Henry VIII. fo far as it concerns the rectory of Lambeth, Rich. Mar- 
ty ndale procurator, ibid. 


| k 6 
Pro manſione reQoriz cum uni domo, gardino, et dimid. acre terre*, i vi viii 
In decima granorum, viz. F | 
12 quarter frumenti (e At) pro ſing. vis. vind, iv — — 
20 quarter ſilig inis (rye) pro fing. iv s. viid. iv xiii nt 
20 quarter ordei (barley) pro ſing. tis. vid, it xmM nm 
20 quarter avenz (oats) pro ling. its. + — i — —xvil vi vii 
In decima lanæ et agnorum (woel and lambs) 3 — «„ — 
— = pomorum, pirorum, et volemorum , - - — — Ut — 


In 


* The glebe muſt be ſtated by computation, not by meaſurement ; or perhaps one n of it 
might be overlooked. 

+ The quantity of arable land cannot be aſcertained by theſe items reſpecting the empor of 
quarters of corn and grain which the tithe yielded upon an average. But in Dr. Featley s Spongia, 
already cited, at p. 13, is this remark, « For the land of the pariſh, whereof there was wont 
* formerly to be 1000 acres in tillage, there are now not above 120, the pariſhioners turning their 
« arable land into paſture for cow-keeping ” 

To Mr. Lyſons the reader is indebted for the underwritten terrier of this parifh : “ The pariſh 
© js about ſixteen miles in circumference, By a land- ſcot levied about the beginning of the laſt cen- 
© tury (Churchwardens' Book of Accounts) it appears to have contained 1 261 acres of arable land, 
© 1026 of paſture, 125 of meadow, 13 of ozicr, 37 of garden ground, and 150 of wood, making 
« in the whole 2612 acres; the commons and waſte lands ſuppoſed to be about 330 acres not being 
«© charged will encreaſe it to 2942 acres, At preſent the arable is ſuppoſed to exceed the graſs land 
6 in a proportion of fix to four, and the meadows are ſuppoſed to be about a fourth part of the latter. 
About 250 acres are now occupied by the market gardeners. Mr. Malcolm's nuriery grounds 
* occupy nearly 40 acres. The 101] is various, but conſiſts chiefly of gravel and ſand; there is no 
© chalk, At the extremity of the pzriſh, towards Croydon, a well was lately ſunk to the depth of 
near zoo feet, through an unvaried firatum of argillaceous earth.” The Environs of London, 
vol. I. p. 257. 

1 In this artiele of apples and pears, the diſtinguiſhing of the warden pears implies there being 
ſeveral trees of that fort in the gardeus and. orchards, and it appears to have been about that time 
a favourite fruit, Strype, when (Eceleſ. Memorials, vol. I. p. 376,) giving an account of the 
perſecution of Mr, Quinby of New College by Dr. London, warden of the college, relates this ſtory : 
„% He was aſked by his friends what he would eat, who ſaid his flomach was gone trum all meat, 
« except it were a warden pye. You ſhall have it, quoth they, I would have, ſaid he again, 
© but two wardens baked, I mean our warden of Oxford, and our warden of Wincheſter, London, 
and More, For ſuch a warden pye might do me and Chriſt's church good, whereas other war- 
dens 
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1 

In decima porcellorum et ancarum (pigs and geeſe) = - —xiii iv 

32 virgat. * fæni - - - - - - ví— — 

— ovorum (eggs), - - - Cn TIF, — 1 iy 

—— — ceræ et * N. (wax and Honey) 5 - — — — ir 

— piſcium recentium capt. in Thamiſio F, - OT. 1 XxX — 
————— domorum jacentium infra paroch. ibid, juxta viii d. de 

nobili < iv. marcæ I, - - - ii xiii iv 

— pro loctagiis (dairy), = - - 1'— vii 


Valet etiam per le Efter book in oblationib' ex devotione (Eaſter dues), iv v — 
— per oblationes in die proparaſcuæ et paſchæ in adorando 

crucem (by offerings on the day before Good Friday, and 

on Good Friday, at the adoration of the croſs) — — i — 


«© dens of the tree can do me no good at all.” And the clown in the Winter's Tale, act iv. ſ. 3? 
e ſays, ** I muſt have ſaffron to colour the warden pies,” 

* Yirgata fzni, I ſuppoſe, means loads of hay, though this ſignification of the word does not 

occur in any gloſſary I have examined. The hay is here valued at little more than 38. 1d. a load. 
In 1498, Mr. Stow obſerves, ** Hay was uſually at 5s. but now it was 10 or 126. Chronicon 
Precioſum, where the prices of hay are ſet as under: in 1505, a load at 6s.—in 1510, 98.— in 
1511, $8.—in 1560, for a load of old hay, 128. 64 —fcr a load of new, as biſhop Fleetwood 
ſuppoſes, 6s. 8d.—in 1562, a load of hay, 13s. 4d. —a load of ſtraw, 6s, - 
lam not aware of any other evidence in ſupport of the rector's claim to the tithe of fiſh 
caught in the Thames; nor probably, as it is a perſonal tithe, is a compoſition now allowed for 
it to the incumbent of any pariſh ſituated on the banks of this river, The vicar of Brighthelm- 
tone uſed to require as his due a quarter out of a ſhare of all fiſhing-veſlels belonging to that town. 
Magn, Britan, Antiq. et Nov, vol. IV, p 511. . 
I Tt was a charge againſt Dr. Featley, that he preſſed hard for 25, gd. in the pound of his pa- 
riſhioners, wntill it came neere the commencing of a ſuit at law to prevent him, His anſwer was, that, 
for rent of houſes, and the tenth part of the cleare gaines of merchants and artificers (according 
* to the ſtatute of king Edward VI.) I never received a peny. For 28. 9d. per pound, I never de- 
© manded it of any man, nor receive any more from them who live in the greateſt and faireſt 
„ houſes of Lambeth (and have not land there) than two pence, for their oblation at Eaſter ; 
« {o little doth the food of tbeir ſouls ſtand them in, Ho be it thus much truth is in the article, 
« that when the miniſters and citizens of London referred the great difference between them con- 
** cerning rent of houſes, to the arbitration of his Majeſty, and a propoſition was made to all 
the ſuburbs and parts adjoyning, that they ſhould likewiſe ſubmit all controverſies concerning 
* their tithes to his Majeſty, for the preventing of litigious ſuits, as well in ſpiritual courts as at 
common law *, I, being ſent to, appeared with the reſt, and under my hand and ſeale bound 
* myſelf to ſtand to his Majeſtie's order; but the pariſhioners, by the advice of M. Holbourne, re- 
© fuſed to ſubmit to the ſame, and ſo nothing was done f.“ 


* Payd for a copy of an order to his Majeſty concerning tythes, 28. 64, Churchwardens Accounts, A. 1637-1638. 
+ Spongia, p. 13, 14. 
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Valet etiam in oblationibus per mulieres inquinatas et in pannis I. 8. d. 
chriſmatoriis *, ö 7 $-5-45.Þ — ii vii 


xxxvi VIV — 
Repriſis deductis, iii xviii ixz 


— 


Reſtat, xxxii xy ii 


Synodalia ep'o Winton', — ii 1 
Procurat. archiad. Surr', — vii viis 


Repriſz, 1 
Quiet' redd' archiep'o, iii vi vii Errat. mutat. mutandis inter 
Penſio ſolut. ep'o Roff, — ii y - archiep. et epiſc. Roff. 


6 


111 xviii ixk 


„* — — — _— _ —_ 


RECTORS OF LAMBETH. 


Gilbert de Glanville, who in 1185, whilſt domeſtic chaplain (clericus) to arch- 
biſhop Baldwin, was raiſed by him to the biſhopric of Rocheſter, is the firſt known 
rector . Godfrey, biſhop of Wincheſter, admitted him, May 17, 1197, on the pe- 
tition of archbiſhop Hubert ; and as, by the ſame inſtrument Godfrey confirmed the 
grant of the annual penſion of five marks, that was to be paid in perpetuity out of 
the parſonage to the biſhops of Rocheſter, it is not unlikely that the ſecuring of 
this penſion to himſelf and his ſucceſſors might be the chief, if not the only 
motive that induced Glanville to take ollelon of this parochial benc fice. He 
appears to have been chaplain to archbiſhop Becker, and is applauded for not 
forſak ing his principal from the time of entering into his ſervice d. From the ſame 
authority we are . that the conduct of our prelate was good and upright, 
and that he conformed to the manners of the good with whom he convet ſed. But, 
notwithſtanding the ſteadineſs of his attachment to Becket, and the reſpectfulneſs 
of his character, he afterwards incurred the diſpleaſure both of the regulars of 


* Beſides the pecuniary offering made by women on returning thanks after childbirth, the mi- 
niſter had a right to the cloth that covered the face of the child when baptized, if the phild lived; 
but, if the;child died, the cloth was uſed for a winding-ſneet. This cloth was called the chryſome, 

+ Ofbert, who, 2 Richard I. (A. 11490) was amerced half a mark for falſe judgement in the 
Halimot Court, is called prieſt of Lambeth, (Hiſt. of Pariſh, p. 5.), and he might be rector bf 
the pariſh, This amercement is ſaid to have been made at the /w/z of Hugh Bardul and his aſſo- 
tiates. Qu, were they not the juſtices itinerant then holding pleas within the. county af Surrey, 
a placiti: Hugeuis Bardul et fociorum ? 3 

1 Addenda, p. 169 e e 
$ Angl, * Sacr, vol. I, Addenda, p. 800. Ad quadrilogii ealcem. 


® VitaS. Thomz, A. W. Stephan. p. 80 
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Canterbury and of his own cathedral. The monks of Chriſt Church were provoked, 
becauſe he zealouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of archbiſhop Baldwin in his conteſt with 
them ; and their brerhren of St. Andrew forgave him not living or dead, on account 
of his maintaining againſt their encroachments the rights and privileges of his ſee. 
Biſhop Glanville was one of the barons of the exchequer in the 5th and 6th of 
Richard I. as alſo a juſtice itinerant in Kent in 1194, and again in 1213* ; and 
from his having attained a commendable {kill in both laws, was qualified for the 
diſcharge of theſe high offices. He died June 24, 1214; and, for a more particu- 
lar relation of him, the reader is referred to The Hittory and Antiquities of Roche(- 
ter, p. 125, &c. as alſo to the Memorials of that cathedral, inſerted after Cuſtu- 
male Roffenſe, p. 188, How long Glanville continued rector of Lambeth is not 
known ; but if he held it as a commendam to his ſee, and not merely for the pur- 
poſe I have aſſigned, he is the only exception I have met with to the oblervation 
made in a former page , of no commendams having been allowed to the biſhops 
of Rocheſter, before the time of biſhop Heath, in the middle of the 16th century, 
After Glanville, I have not diſcovered the name of any rector till 1297, when maſter 
John de Exton is ſo ſtyled among the perſons empowered by archbiſhop Winchelſey 
to receive the tenths of eccleſiaſtical benefices granted for the war againſt the Scots 4. 


RECTORS, FROM DR. DUCAREL's LIST, HISTORY OF THE PARISII, 
p. 33, &c. WITH ADDITIONS AND REMARKS. 


Andrew de Bruggs, profeſſor of civil law, was preſented 15 kal. March, 1311, 
by archbiſhop Winchelſey. In W. de Dene's Hiſtory of the church of Rocheſter, or 
rather in his memoirs of biſhop Hyamo de Hethe, M. Andrew de Bregge is ſaid to have 
been in attendance upon archbiſhop Reynold, 15 kal. of September, 1316, when 
the archbiſhop, in his chapel at Lambeth, admitted Haymo to the bithopric of Ro- 
cheſter on the election of the monks of that cathedral ; and in September follow- 
ing the prelate appointed de Bregge to be one of his proctors on a reference to the 
pope's legates concerning the validity of his election 9. 

The regiſters belonging to the ſee of Canterbury from 1327 to 1349, not being 
remaining in Lambeth Palace, Dr. Ducarel could not diſcover any pretentation to 
the rectory within thoſe years. But, as Mr. Lyſons has diſcovered, John de Aulton 
was admitted in 1312, and in the Regiſter oft Haymo de Hethe, William de Drax, 
als Draper, and Joan de Colon, are mentioned as rectors, in conſequence of their 
having queſtioned the claim of the bithop to the penſion charged upon that benefice. 


lu a letter dated the $th of the 1des of February, 1321, and addreſſed to arch- 


bihob Reynolds, biſhop Haymo acquaints the archbiſhop with the rector of Lam- 
beth's having withheld from him the annual penſion that had been paid out of the 


* Haſtel's Kent, vol. II, p. 36. X Script, c. 1841. + P. 244+ 
} Wubins, Concil. vol. II. p. 230, 253. $ Ang, Sacr. vol. I. p. 357, 35%. 
church 
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church of Lambeth to the biſhops of Rocheſter for time immemorial ; and he in- 


forms him, that though, out of reverence to the archbiſhop, the reAor being his 
domeſtic chaplain, he had for the preſent deferred all judicial proceedings againſt 
him, thinking it more adviſable to wait the reſult of his impartial deliberation than 
to engage in an angry and intricate diſpute, yet, as the rector had openly and ex- 
plicitly refuſed to give him ſatisfaction, he ſhould at length be conſtrained to ſeek 
redreſs by law. He then apprizes the archbiſhop, that he was contending for the 
rights of the ſee of Canterbury, as well as that of Rocheſter, the archbiſhop being 
entitled to the profits during a vacancy ; and he therefore humbly implores, that he 
will condeſcend to inform him by the bearer, whether he received the penſion du-— 
ring the late vacancy, and through whoſe hands ir was paid to him; and that he 
will be pleaſed likewiſe to furniſh him with any other corroborative evidence that 
may be in his poſſeſſion, The archbiſhop's anſwer, if any were returned, is not in 
the regiſter; but on an application to the prior and chapter of Chriſt Church, Can- 
terbury, they tranſmitted a copy of the original grant of the penſion by archbiſhop 
Hubert; and, after ſuggeſting that ſome doubts may ariſe who was the archbiſhop 
alluded to, his name being not written at length, but only marked by a fingle aſ- 
pirate, they recite the names of all the archbiſhops from Becket to Reynold, and 
ſhew that the letter H. as an initial was applicable ro Hubert alone. This inſtru- 
meat is dated 14 kal. March, 1321 *. And in the Regiſter it is followed by this 
obſervation, which might be added by the biſhop himſelf : It appears from the 
above, that the penſion was impoſed nineteen years before the Council of Lateran, 
and that it has been paid for a hundred and fixteen years without interruption.” 

The name of the biſhop is not ſpecified in biſhop Haymo's letter, it being thought 
ſuperfluens, as he was in the archbiſhop's family; but it ſeems highly probable 
that William de Drax was the perſon, and that he judged it expedient to acquieſce 
in the demand. It is certaio, that William de Drax, who was inſtituted in 
1320+ on the death of John de Aulton, paid the penſion for ſome years, though the 
biſhop had afterwards cauſe to ſuſpect its being the intention of the rector to litigate 
his right to it. For the prelate, by way of precaution, appealed to the pope, and 
to the archbiſhop in his court, and the rector was cited to appear before the arch- 
biſhop, or his official, on the next court-day that ſhould be held after the feaſt of 
the Holy Trinity, but in what year the deed does not mention. 

John de Colon, who ſucceeded William de Drax J in 1335 §, having declined 
paying the penſion, a ſuit was commenced againſt him in the archbiſhop's Court. 
Haymo's appointment of William de Aurnalſton and Stephen Northeye, to be his 
prectors in the cauſe, is dated 6 id. of May, 1342; and the rector was adjudged to 
pay twenty marks for the arrears of four years to the preceding Eaſter. A copy 
of Haymo's acquittance for this ſum under his epiſcopal ſeal, is entered in the 


* Printed in App. to Hiſtory cf the Pariſh, p. 7, 8. 
+ Reg. R. (Reginald) de Aſſerius Ep'i Winton, ſol. 199, a. Communicated by Mr, Lyſons. 
1 Called de Draper in the Regiſter of Hamo de Hethe, 
9 Reg, de Orleton, fol. 45. a. (Mr, Lyſons). 
Biſhop's 
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Biſhop's Regiſter. The inſtruments from which this account of the penſion is taken» 
| ſhall be printed in the ſupplement. 

« Thomas de Elteſle ſenior occurs rector in 14348 *.“ 

« Thomas de Elteſle, junior, was preſented by archbiſhop Iſlip, ) id. Aug. 1357, 
ce jn exchange, with Thomas de Elteſle ſenior.“ 

« Richard Wodeland, prieſt, preſented by archbiſhop Iflip, 17 kal. Dec. 1361.“ 
The archbiſhop, 2 id. May, 1370, granted to Richard Wodeland a commiſſion to 
collect and receive the profits of the ſpiritualities of the dioceſe of Norwich, that 
ſhould accrue during the vacancy of the ſee. The power given was full; for, it was 
to exerciſe and diſcharge every thing concerning the premiſes, even though a ſpe- 
cial mandate ſhould be required, the archbiſhop having, as he declared, full con- 
fidence in the fidelity of Wodeland 1. The will of Richard Wodeland was proved 
3 kal. May, 1376 4. 

Hugh de Buckenhull, in 1375, exchanged Lambeth for the rectory or cuſtody 
© of the free chapel of St, Radegund, in the church of St. Paul, London, with 

« Nicholas Slake.“ 

In a liſt of rectors to the year 1473, with which Dr. Ducarel favoured Dr. Denne 
in 1758, it is remarked that this exchange was not completed [bc permuatio non 
emanavit), and Machenball, not Buckenhall, is the name given to the former party. 
But it is obſervable, that, neither in Dugdale's Hiſtory of St. Paul's, nor in New- 
court's Repertory, as I believe, is the chapel of St. Radegund mentioned ; nor is 
the name of Buckenhall to be found in the Index to Newcourt. It however appears, 
that Nicholas Slake was admitted July 22, 1394, to the prebend of Wenlakeſburn, 
and that he was likewiſe rector of St. Mary, Abchurch 8. 

John Elme. ä | 

Thilip Regges, by exchange with John Elme, 1388 ||. 

john Launce, inſtituted in 1395 **; and Nov. 7, 1399, exchanged Lambeth for 

© the rector of Padleſworth, in the dioceſe of Rocheſter, with Robert Rothbury.” 
Ibis exchange is entered in the Regiſter of J. de Bottleſham ++, biſhop of Rocheſter, as 
being completed November 25. John Launce, then prieſt, had been inſtituted to 
the rectory of Aſh, near Wrotham in Kent, May 2, 1395, on the preſentation of 
John Radyngton, prior of the hoſpital of St. John of Jeruſalem ; and July 28, 
1397, he was collated by William de Bottleſham, biſhop of the ſame diocele, ts 
the retory of Southfleet FF, A. 1496, November 16, he was preferred to the pre- 


Reg. W. de Edyndon Ep'i Winton, part I. fol. 42. a. (Mr. Lyſons.) « 
+ Wilkins, Concil, vol. III. p. 86. $ Hiſt, of Pariſh, App. p. 153. 

d Newcourt, Rep. vol. I. p. 221, 431. 

Reg W. de Wykham, part I. fol. 191, zd. numbering. (Mr, Lyſons). 

*# Ibid, fol. 255. a. (Mr. Lyſons.) ++ Fol. 39. b. 

7 Reg. W. Bottleſham, fol, 68, a. $& Ibid, fol, 106. fol. 89. a. 
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bend of Firle, in Chicheſter Cathedral“; and he occurs prebendary of St. Da. 
vid's in 1422 T. He was LL. B. and conſtituted official to biſhop W. Bortle- 
ſham, biſhop of the ſame dioceſe, to the rectory of Southfleet F. A. 1406, No- 
vember 16, he was preferred to the prebend of Firle, in Chicheſter Cathedral (; 
and he occurs a prebendary of St. David's in 1422 ||, He was LL. B. and conſti- 
tuted official to biſhop W. Bottleſham, October 13, 1297 ** ; vicar general to the ſuc- 
ceſſor J. Bottleſham, Auguſt 8, 1400 f, as alſo to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, Sep- 
tember 14, 1404, on the vacancy of the ſee of Rocheſter by the death of that prelate 14. 

Robert Rothbury. He was prebend of Mapeſbury, in St. Paul's Cathedral, 
June 24, 1418 FF. 

Robert Derby, October 13, 1408, by exchange with Robert Rothbury for 
the rectory of Newenden, in the dioceſe of Canterbury. | 

Thomas Gordon, March 8, 1409, by exchange with Robert Derby, for the 
rectory of Wymondham, in the dioceſe of Lincoln, 

In theſe two exchanges the account in the Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh is corrected, 
by Dr. Ducarel's Liſt, fent to Dr. Denne. A Robert Derby was proctor of the 
univerſity of Oxford in 1360. Qu. The ſame perſon with the rector of Lambeth ? 

© Henry Wyncheſtre, Ofober 14, 1413, by exchange with Robert Derby for 
* the rectory of Sandhurſt, in the dioceſe of Canterbury.” 

« Thomas Benham, May 14, 1416, exchanged Lambeth with Roger Paternoſter, 
« for the vicarage of Chedde, in the dioceſe of Bath and Wells.” 

Roger Paternoſter was inſtituted to the vicarage of Kenſington, in Middleſex, 
March 6, 1394 ||||: and to the rectory of Allhallows, Lombard-ſftreet, October 24, 
1419, on the reſignation of John Bury, in exchange for Lambeth. Dr. Ducarel 
calls it All-faints, Grace Church-ſtreet ; the word ſtreet. ſhould be omitted, but at 
that time the Graſs Market probably extended to the church. 

John Bury was inſtituted to the reftory of Great Okeley, in Eſſex, January 30, 1422, 
on the preſentation of Sir John Howard, knt. He reſigned Okeley in May, 1432***. 

The frequent inſtitutions to the rectory of Lambeth, by exchange, is ſtriking; 
particularly as ſeveral of the incumbents muſt have reſigned it for benefices not fo 
conveniently ſituated, and far leſs profitable. Padleſworth, accepted by John 
Launce in 1399, is a very ſmall pariſh, incommodiouſly placed, and was rated in 
pope Nicholas's valor at only forty ſhilling a year +++. This is myſterious, and may 


* Reg. Epiſ. Ciceſt. R. fol. 116 and 160, b. + Reg. J. Langdon Ep. Roff. fol. 15. a. 

t Reg. W. Bottleſham, fol. 106. b. $ Reg. Epiſ. Ciceſt. R. fol. 110 & 160, 

Reg. J. Langdon Ep. Roff. fol. 15. a. Reg., W. Bottleſham, fol 89. a. 

++ Ibid. fol. 1 50. a. 11 Ibid. fol. 187. a, $& Newcourt, vol. I. p. 174. 

I Ibid, vol. I. p. 680. * Tbid, p 254, and vol. II, p. 445. 

+++ Charged for firſt fruits and tenths at zl. 6s, 8d. See an account of Padleſworth in Thorpe's 
Antiquities, p. 138, as alſo a view of the old church, now converted by the only inhabitant of the 
p4tifh into a ſtore-place for implements of huſbandry, 
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bring to mind archbiſhop Courtney's letter, againſt choppe churches, dated in 
March 1391, and addreſſed to the biſhops of his province “. 2 

John Ierbert, or Jerebert, A. M. (omitted by Dr. Ducarel) is mentioned as rec- 
tor, June 6, 1441, in the Regiſter of Wellys, biſhop of Rocheſter + ; and again, 
Auguſt 23, 1443, when in attendance at that prelate's delivery of the papal pall 
to archbiſhop Stafford . 

John Sugdon. 

« Henry Jopper, or Joppen, on the death of Sugdon.“ In Dr. Ducarel's liſt, 

ſent to Dr. Denne, he is ityled Henry, biſhop of Joppa. (Epiſcoput Feppen.) 
Nicholas Bullfynche, April 8, 1472, by the reſignation ot Joppen.“ 

« Thomas Aleyn, M. A. 1473, by reſignation of Bullfyache.” He was pro- 
bably ſucceeded by 

Ambroſe Payne, bachelor of mufic, who, as noticed in his epitaph 5, was chap- 
lain to cardinals Bourchier and Morton; but by which of theſe archbiſhops be was 
preſented to this living is not known. He is entered as parſon in the firit page of 
the old book, entitled, The Choyce of Churchwardens and their Accounts,” as being 
preſent in veſtry, May 19, 1505; and the ſame book ſhews that he paid much at- 
tention to pariſh buſineſs. As he is not mentioned as chaplain to either archbiſhop 
Deane or Warham, the preſumption is that he did not reſide in the palace. He 
had a filter who died in 1516, the fee to the pariſh for her interment being an item 
in che Churchwardens' Accounts of that year ||. Mr. Payne, in his life-time, gave 
to the church 21. 38. 4d. Allo a legacy to the high altar, 3s. 4d. | 

According to Dr. Ducarel, he retigned the rectory in 1627, which was the year 
before his death, he deceaſing May 29 **, 1528. | 

* Robert Chalnor, LL. D. by religuation of Ambroſe Payne.” Chalner, or 
Chaloner, occurs rector, A. 1531, 1533, 34 and 35, in AR. Cur. Conſiſtor. Rof- 
fen. of thoſe years. | : 
John Whytwell, B. D. was, on the death of Chalnor, preſented April 23, 154t, 

being both chaplain and almoner to archbiſhop Cranmer. A. 1548, December 8, Mr. 

Whytwell, and Mr. Langley (another chaplain), tendered to the archbiſhop, then 
fitting in court in his great room at Lambeth, a ſchedule of heretical and damnable 
opinions avowed by John Afſheton, prieſt, of Skitellington, in Lincolnſhire ; and, 
May 17, 1549, (being then ſtyled B. D.) Whytweli was preſent when Charles 

ombe of London, butcher, renounced before the archbiſhop ſome heretical te- 
nets ++. And he was in attendance at the conſecration of Biſhop Ridley in the 
chapel of the dean of St. Paul's, September 5, 1548 11. There being no evidence 


* Wilkins, Concil, vol. III. p. 215, + Fol. 160. a. t P. 189. 
4 Hiſt, of Pariſh, App. p. 43. | Payd for the beryal of the Parſon's Aer, vi 8. viii d. 
Mr. Lyſons, in The Environs of London, notices there being a penſion of zol. per annum 
allowed to Ambroſe Payne for life out of the rectory. A. 1527, (Reg. Fox.) In Steele's copy 
of the inſcription, May 28. | 
tf Wilkins, Concil. vol. IV. p. 40, 42. £ t Strype's Lite of Granmer, p. 176. 
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of his being deprived of his preferment in the reign of queen Mary, the preſumption 
is, that he might conform to the changes in favour of Popery, or that he was, at 
leaſt, a lukewarm Proteſtant. A. 1559, January 7, he ſigned, as rector, the 
account of Robert Mote, churchwarden; but ſurvived little more than a year, 
March 21, 1560, being noticed in the Pariſh Regiſter for the day of his burial. 
He bequeathed ten pounds to the poor. | | 

«© Thomas Hall, March, 1560, by the death of Whytwell.” He was in veſtry 
at paſſing the Churchwardens* Accounts, from October the firſt, in the firſt year of 
Elizabeth, to October the firſt, in the third year of her reign, and likewiſe on the 
ſettling of the accounts for the next year. But the living was ſoon after vacant by 
his death, he being buried March 19, 1562, on the north fide of the chancel, 
Par. Reg. 

John Byrchall, alias Burchall, who was preſented June 23, 1563, held the rec- 
tory only a few months, for he was buried October the 18th. It is not unlikely 
that he might die of the plague, which raged with violence this year. In hoc anno 
magna p:flilentia regnabat. Par. Reg. | 

John Porie, alias Pory, D. D. was the ſucceſſor of Byrchall, being preſented No- 
vember 5, 1563. He had been fellow of Stoke Clare in Suffolk when Dr. Parker 
was dean of that college; and, through the archbiſhop's influence, was elected maſ- 
ter of Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge, on December 10, 1557 *. In 1561 the 
archbiſhop collated him to the ſixth prebend in Canterbury Cathedral, which he ex- 
changed in 1567 for the ſeventh ſtall in Weſtminſter Abbey. He appears to have 
reſided chiefly at Lambeth, poſſibly in the palace; and to his long abſence from 
Cambridge, together with the growing infirmities of age, were attributed the great 
irregularities that prevailed in the college under his adminiſtration. The expe- 
diency therefore of his relinquiſhing the maſterſhip was obvious; it was not, how- 
ever, without repeated ſolicitations, that the archbiſhop could induce him to acquieſce 
in this propoſal ; his academical ſtation being, as he declared, the moſt pleaſing to 
him of all his dignities. And when he at length religned, which was February 1, 
1569, he complained that he had with it given up all his joy. 

In the Churchwardens' Accounts of Lambeth, to Michaclmas 1 567, is an entry 
of © a receipt, by Dr. Pory, of thirteen ſhillings, which was the gifte of the dean 
and chapter of Chriſt Church, Canterbury ;” but it is not ſpecified to what uſe it 
was to be applied. And a few months before he ceaſed to be rector, he is no- 
ticed as having paid thirteen ſhillings and four pence, © being half the charge of a 
& newe Bible of the great volume, the reſidue being defrayed by the pariſh.” As 
Mr, Matchett was preſented to the rectory July 10, 1570, on the reſignation of 
Dr. Porie, he muſt have quitted the preferment a very ſhort time before his deceaſe, 
becauſe his will, which I have read, was proved the ſame month. This reſigna— 
tion ſeems the more extraordinary, ſuppoſing, as the archbiſhop was inclincd to 
believe, „the doctor was but a poor man, contrary to the world's opinion of him.” 


® Maſters's Hiſt, of C. C. C. C. p. 104, &c, 
Y And 
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And ſuch was the expreſſion uſed by the archbiſhop in a letter to ſecretary Cecil, 


written with the view of clearing himſelf from an aſperſion thrown out, “ of his 
© eſpoufing the doctor, in hopes of being the executor of a man reckoned to be rich; 
i profeſſing at the ſame time that he looked not to be advantaged five ſhillings by 
him, nor would be the executor or ſuperviſor of his will “.“ The archbiſhop is 
not named in the will; and the will warrants a conclufion, that the teſtator was not 
in affluent circumſtances. He intimates the ferzve things he had in his diſpoſal ; and 
his legacies to his nephews and nieces, and other relations, were of little value . 
To the church of Thropſtone , where he was born, he bequeathed 61. 1 3s. 4d. which 
was to be expended in repairs within {ix months after his death; and to the poor of the 
pariſh he gave, I think, the ſame ſum, that was diſtributed at twice. He did not men- 
tion his place of abode, nor where he wiſhed to be interred ; but he requeſted that Dr. 
Goodman, dean of Weſtminſter, would preach his funeral ſermon in the Abbey, and 
he left him a gratuity for his trouble. I believe it might be twenty ſhillings, but I 
truſt ro memory ; nor pen, nor pencil, being allowed to the examiners of wills in 
the Prerogative-office. 

John Matchett, chaplain to archbiſhop Parker, was preſented to the rectory 
Juiy 10, 1570. He was in veſtry at the paſſing of the Churchwardens' Accounts, 
O&ober 15 that year, and October 21 in the following year, when he exerted the 
right of the rector to nominate a churchwarden without the conſent of the pariſhioners, 
He occurs rector of Thurgarton in Norfolk, March 15, 1574; archbiſhop Parker, 


in a letter of that date, having directed him to repair to the biſhop of Norwich, 


and to inform him how ſolicitous the queen was, that the vain prophecyings, as the 
archbiſhop terms them, of late ſet up in ſeveral diſtricts, and particularly in the 
dioceſe of Norwich, ſhould be ſuppreſſed hg. In the account of debts and funeral 
charges of the archbiſhop is this item To redeem Mr. Matchett out of priſon, 
* 26]. 138. 4d.” And as this unfortunate man was not noticed in the archbiſhop's 
will, it ſhould ſeem that the executors had private inſtructions from his grace rela- 
tive to this buſineſs ||. 

John Bungey, M. A. according to Dr. Ducarel, ſucceeded Mr. Matchett, but in 
what year he has not mentioned. He was chaplain to archbiſhop Parker, nephew 
to him by affinity, and much in his uncle's favour. In 1559 he was entered a 
member of Corpus Chriſti college in Cambridge, elected a fellow in 1557, and 
preſented by the ſociety to the rectory of. Grancheſter in 1551 ®*. By collation from 


* Strype's Life of archbiſhop Parker, p. 289. 

r I recolle&, one was a black gown to his ſiſter-in-law, Urſula Pory, 

+ Sic; as I read it in the Regiſter, I imagined it to be an error in copying the will, and de- 
ſigned for Thrapſtone in Northamptonſhire; but, on enquiry, there is no memorial of him in 
that pariſh, There is not in the Villa, &c. any ſuch pariſh as Thropſtone. Qu. might not 
Thurſton in Suffolk, or Thurſten in Norfolk, be the place? His being ſo much noticed by arch. 
biſhop Parker, who had connexions with both counties, renders this a not improbable jurmiſe. 

8 Strype's Life of Parker, p. 4603 and Strype's Annals, vol. II. p. 322, 

Life of Parker, App. ps 192. ** Maſters, Hiſt, of C. C. C. p. 255, 
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the archbiſhop he was inſtalled in the fourth prebend of Canterbury Cathedral, 
July 29, 1567, and inſtituted, November 28 enſuing, to the vicarage of Lewiſham, 
in the dioceſe of Rocheſter, on a preſentation from the archbiſhop, who had a 
nt of the advowſon. His Grace likewiſe conferred on him the rectory of Chart- 
am, near Canterbury. Mr. Bungey attended, as chaplain, the funeral of his 
patron, - who had appointed him one of the ſuperviſors of his will, with a bequeſt 
of ten pounds for his trouble . He died at Chartham, and was there buried, and 
to his memory in that church is a monument with the underwritten inſcription : 


© Memoriz ſacr. 
Vita mihi Chriſtus, et mors lucrum. 
Here lieth the body of Mr. John Bungeye, clerke, 
one of the prebendaries of Chriſt Church, in Cant. and parſon of this pariſh ; 
borne in Norwich, July 7, 1536; whoe married Margaret Parker, 
borne in the ſame citie the 14th of December, A. D. 1547; 
who lived together 35 years, and had iſſue 8 ſonnes, 4 daughters; 
which John bylded Myſlole +, 
and there dyed in the 57th year of his age, the 2oth of November, A. D. 1596. 
Boni Beati. 


1595 has been fixed for the time of his death, and not without reaſon, ſuppo- 
ſing, as Dr. Batteley has ſtated, Dr. Fotherby, who ſucceeded him in his prebend, 
to have been admitted to it in that year. And with the leſs ſcruple one can impute 
the miſtake to the writer of the epitaph, or to the ſtone-maſon, there being this 
groſs error in ſaying that Mr. Bungey died in the 57th year of his age, aftes ha- 
ving previouſly noticed that he was born in 1536. Mr. Maſters obſerves, that he 
was generally ſtyled LL. D. though the time and place of his taking the degree is 
not known. In the epitaph, however, he is called Mr.; and | ſhould think this 
might be another miſtake, were he not ſo termed, without the addition of Doctor, in 
the conſiſtorial acts of the dioceſe of Rocheſter, in which it is entered in the form of 
a preſentment, ©** Contr, Mag. Bungey, vic. de Lewiſham, for that we do not know 
« whether he beſtoweth the 4th part of his benefice,” fol. 25. a. | 
Thomas Blage, alias Blague, D. D. was, on the reſignation of Bungey, preſented, 
April 10, 1577, and inducted on Trinity Sunday, June 24. He was preferred by 
archbiſhop Grindal, to whom he was chaplain, as he had been to archbiſhop Par- 
ker, whoſe funeral he attended in that claſs d. In September 1570 he was inſti- 
tuted to the rectory of Great Braxted, in Eſſex; and was collated by archbiſhop 
Parker, September 2, 1571, to the rectory of St. Vedaſt, Fofter-lane, London, 


* Strype's Life of archbiſhop Parker, p. 501; and App. p. 3. 

+ Now. the ſeat of the rev. Sir John Fagg, bart. who faroured me with a copy of the inſcription. 

t Pariſh Regiſter, after burials in 1612. 

§ Strype's Life of Parker, p. 459, 496. Life of Grindal, p. 229. 10 
ing 
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being then only bachelor of arts *. As George, earl of Shrewſbury, was his patron 
at Braxted, he was very probably recommended to the archbiſhop by the counteſs, 
who was an intimate friend of Mrs. Parker. This appears from a MS memoran- 
dum on the title-page of an Engliſh Pfalter remaining in the library of Lamberh 
Palace +. Before September 1578, Mr. Blague had reſigned the rectory of Vedaſt ; 
and April 2, 1582, when chapkiin to queen Elizabeth, he ſupplicated for his de- 
gree of doctor of divinity at Oxford. A. 1591, September 1, he was inſtalled 
dean of Rocheſter ; but he was not, as advanced by A. Wood, maſter of Clare Hall, 
in Cambridge. To the reQory of Bangor, in Flintſhire, he was preſented in 1604. 
When he became poſſeſſed of the reftory of Crayford in Kent, I have not diſcovered. 
It is obſervable that, upon the metropolitical vilitation in 1607, he is returned as 
rector of Lambeth, Braxted, Crayford, and Bangor ; and in the anſwer of the 
dean and chapter of Rocheſter to archbiſhop Abbot's interrogatories, it is added, 
* the dean preacheth wore in a year than all the deans ſince the foundation, and 
« keepeth hoſpitality 5.“ That he was not, however, fo attentive as he ought to 
have been, in providing an aſſiſtant for the pariſh-church of Lambeth, even on a 
great feſtival, may be inferred from this item in the Churchwardens' Accounts of 
1593—“ Layd out when we went to ſeek a myniſter at Whytſontide, and for bote 
« hire, 18. 6d.” Dr. Blague died October 11; and by his will, which was dated only 
four days preceding his death, and proved November 9, he gave all his effects, 
movable and immovable, to his wife Alicia, with a power of diſpoſing of what 
might be neceſſary for her ſupport; but granted the reſidue to his ſons in ſucceffion, 
and their iſſue. He bequeathed his books to his wife, to ſel! or give away; and 
concerning his ſermons there is this curious clauſe, © My notes of my ſermons I 
„ give to my ſon John; they are jeuells if he will uſe them right .“ It is unde- 
niable, therefore, that he conceived himſelf to have great merit in this ſpecies of 
compoſition **. A. Wood ſays, that the Doctor publiſhed certain ſermons, one of 
which was preached in the Charter-houſe ; Pſalm i. 1, 2, Lond. 1703; and per- 
haps other things. The Pariſh Regiiter of Lambeth notices his marrying Ayles 
Brooke, April 10, 1577, which was the day of his being preſented to that living; 
and, in the Churchwardens' Accounts of 1623, Mr. Blague is entered as paying 75. 6d. 
to the poor. According to Wood, the fon John was, in the life-time of his father, 
a commoner of Oriel College . 

Francis Taylor was the ſucceſſor of Dr. Blague, being preſented October 1611. 
He was maſter of the free-ſchool at Guildford, founded by king Edward VI. ; and 
there educated archbiſhop Abbot, his brother Richard, afrerwards biſhop of Saliſ- 


 ® Newcourt, Repert. vol. II. p. gr; and vol I. p. 56g, 
+ Hiſtory of Palace, p. 65. } Reg. Epi. Roffen, fol. 202, b. 
{ Reg. dean and ch. of Rocheſter, Ex orig. 
2 When chaplain to archhiſhop Parker, de preached at the conſecration af Dr William Hughes, 
biſhop of Briſtol, Dec. 13, 1573. Life of Paker, p. 459. 
1 Athen. Ox, Faſt, vol, I. p. 124. 
bury, 
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bury, and Sir Maurice Abbot, who was lord Mayor of London in 1638. He 
was, in 1588, proctor in convocation for the dioceſe of Wincheſter ; but I find no 
other memorial of him as incumbent of Lambeth, than his ſigning, as parſon, the 
Accounts of the Churchwardens in 1613, 1614, and 1615, to the Regiſter of Bu- 
rials in 1617. On his death in Oftober 1618, he was ſucceeded by 

Daniel Featley, alias Fairclough, then B. D. (or, more properly, Fairclough, 
alias Featley; Fairclough being the name of his anceſtors, ſo ſpelt by his grandfather, 
father, and elder brother, and by which, as his letters of orders witneſſed, he was 
ordained miniſter.) Featley was firſt owned in print by the Doctor; and John 
Featley, who wrote a ſuccinct account of his uncle's life “, mentions it as extraor- 
dinary, that he thould thus adopt what was the iſſue of ignorance and corruption of 
the times. He was deſcended from a family in Lancaſhire, who took their name 
from the Faircliff +, where they were ſeated, and many of them were there reſident 
in the middle of the laſt century. The Doctor bore the ſame arms that they did, 
without the leaſt diſtinction or alteration ; and the nephew was offended with maſ- 
ter Peacham, for having advanced in his book of Heraldry, that the Fairecloughs 
derived their title to that coat at fo late a period as the batile of Boſworth- field. 

Of the property that was in the family, John Featley obſerves, that it was Jefl- 
enced by increaſe of iſſue, each generation chipping and paring the antient demeſne ; 
that thoſe at home grew in their own native foil, but flouriſhed not ſo much be- 
cauſe they bore ſo faſt; and thoſe abroad betook themſelves to ſeveral employments, 
and their fortunes were various. John, the father of the Doctor, removed into Ox- 
ford{hire. He had three ſons and two daughters. Daniel, the ſecond ſon, was 
barn at Charlton upon Oatemore, March 15, 1582. Being a choiriſter of M:g- 
dalen College in Oxford, he had the rudiments of his education in the ſchool be- 
longing to that ſociety, and at 12 years old acquired no ſmall credit and applauſe by 
the Latin and Greek exerciſes which he frequently, wittily, and elegantly, com- 
poſed . He was admitted ſcholar of Corpus Chriſti College, Dec. 13, 1594; and 
Sept. 20, 1602, when B. A. was choſen probationer-fellow. The employment the 
father had in Oxford is ſaid by John #earley to have given him an opportunity of 
thus preferring his ſon; but, from a ridiculous falſe ſhame, which is not uncommon, 
he concealed what A. Wood has divulged Q, that the father, who had been cook 
to Dr. Laurence Humphrey, preſident of Magdalen, ſerved Corpus Chriſti College 
in the ſame capacity. On the third New-year's day of the life of his ſon he pre- 
ſented a pie to Dr. Reynold, the preſident, who was the boy's godfather, and 
the doctor, having dedicated him to the church, took care for his education in the 
univerſity ||. Daniel Featley commenced M. A. at the uſual time, and was always 
eminent in his academical exerciſes. He was particularly noticed for being a ſubtle 


* Printed with Featley's True Church, or Featley Redivivus, 1661, 12", 

+ In the diale& of Lancaſhire, as well as of ſome other countries, a cliff was antiently written 
clough. Suceinct Account, p. 6. | 
4 Succin& Account, p. 7, &. $ Athen. Oxon. vol. II. p. 88. 

| Lloyd's Worthics, p. 527. wt 
ne 
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diſputant, and admired as a preacher. In 1607, he delivered excellently well an 
oration at the funeral of Dr. Reinold, who had choſen him for one of the witneſſes 
of his death *. 4: 

Mr. Featley, in 1610, and the two following years, was in attendance upon Sir 
Thomas Edmonds, the king's miniſter at the court of France. Twenty-one of the 
ſermons preached by him in the ambaſſador's chapel are collected in“ Clavis Myſtica;” 
and the four laſt are upon the corrupt doctrines and practices of the Papiſts. They 
were delivered as a precaution and premorition to his congregation ; he declaring him- 
ſelf to be fully perfuaded there was not one in the aſſembly who halted between the 
Romiſh and Reformed churches, or had once bowed the knee to the Romiſh Baal F. 
Three of the diſcourſes are from the fame text, 1 Kings, viii. 21; the ſubjects, 
1. the deformity of halting; 2. old and new idolatry paralleled; 3. Ambodexters 
Amboſiniſters, or one God, one true religion; and he applied Elijah's reproof of 
his countrymen, to deter travellers from falling into indifference or Atheiſm , by 
ſeeing in Frauce the free exerciſe of two contrary religions. The other ſermon 9 
is from Plalm cxxxvii, 7, 8. The ſubje& was, Bloody Edom. It was preached 
on the fifth of November; and in two of the pages he ſhewed that all the marks 
of Antichrit were to he ſeen in the ſee of Rome after it degenerated into the Papacy. 
By his ſermons about apoſtacy and halting he confirmed thirty-two perfons of good 
worth in the Proteſtant religion; his diſcourſes of the benefit of afflictions comforted 
eight perſons under ſufferings for that religion, and his ſermons on idolatry and 
corruptions converted eighteen to it ||. 

He had very frequent conference. in the Cleremont with the Jeſuits, and with 
the members of the college of Sorbonne, but more intimately with Sirmundus and 
Petavius, two prime Jeſuits *. At firſt they contemned him becauſe he was low 
of ſtature ++, yet afterwards admired him for his quick and pertinent anſwers, and 
ſhrewd diſtinctions: and they treated his memory with reſpect. His three diſpu- 
tations at Paris are confeſſed by Holden to have done more harm to the Popiſh cauſe 


* Lloyd's Worthies, p. 527. + Clavis Myſtica, p. 776. 

It ſhould ſeem from this that Atheiſts were not uncommon in France in the beginning of 
the laſt century. 

$ Clavis Myſtica, p. 808, 809. 

|| See ſermon preached at Lambeth at the funeral of that learned and polemical divine Daniel 
Featley, doctor of divinity, late preacher there, with a ſhort relation of his life and death. By 
William Leo, doctor in divinity, ſometime preacher at Wandſworth in Surrey, 4to, 1645, p. 23. 
The Doctor, in this ſermon, p. 22, terms Corpus Chriſti College“ an happy ſeminary of very 
many famous and learned men, I mention,“ continues he, one for all, that is, Dr. Fx 
** Reinolds, whom I have heard ſty led beyond the ſea in the Univerſities of Ręfficbium, Grominga, 
* and Leidn, thus, That famous Oxford of learning, worthy Dr, Reynolds." | 

** The nephew ſays, “ he was low f ſtature, yet of a lovely and graceful countenance. Suc- 
cin Account. Dr. Leo obſerves, that tie Jeſuits, in their contempt of the perſon of Dr. Feat- 
ley, had forgot what Jerome ſaid of St. Paul, that although he was of a very little and low ſtature, 
yet, for all that, zricubitalis, aſcendit in celum, Funeral Sermon, p. 23. 

Tt Lloyd's Worthies, p. 527. 
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than thirty-three he had read of before; and it is obſerved by Lloyd that he poſſeſſed 
three qualities which rendered him © a ſtupendous diſputant.—1. A calm temper, en- 
* joying his adverfaries frets, and taking advantage of his diſorders. 2. A voluble 


e tongue, uſed to diſcourſe in the club that always attended Dr. Featley. 3. His 


« rubbing over every year his memory with definitions, diviſions, and maxims, 
% both in philoſophy and divinity *.“ By moſt of the univerſities abroad he was 
held in ſuch reputation and honour as a diſputant, that in the tables of the famous 
ſchoolmen, which uſed to be placed in their ſchools, he was claſſed with the irre- 
fragable, the reſolute, the ſubtle, the angelic, and cherubic doors of their 
church. Superlatively acute and keen, acutiſſimus et acerrimus, were the epithets 
appropriated to Featley . e 

It is mentioned by A. Wood, that he commenced B. D. in 1613; and at the act 
of that year he certainly was the preacher. His ſermon is the XXXVII. in “ Cla- 
« vis Myſtica f;“ the title, The Ark under the Curtaines,” from 2 Sam. vii. 2 ; 
and, conſidering who were the hearers of a Divine eminent for his ingenuity and his 
learning, the following is not the leaſt ſtriking paragraph in it.“ Thus,” proceeds 
Mr. Featley Q, ** I might enlarge and ſpread my mcditations to the full length 
« of the curtaines in my text; but, becauſe | ſee the time will outſtrip me if [ 
* make not the more haſte, and becauſe I ſee many compoſing themſelves to their reſt, 
« and ſome faſt already, I will begin to draw the curtaines, and ſhut up all that hath 
« been delivered with a-briefe application to ourſelves ||.” However, the time fixed 
by A. Wood for Mr. Featley's taking the degree of doctor of divinity does not 
coincide with the year mentioned by Jokn Featley, who relates that on that occaſion 
he preached the elegant, ſolid, and Latin ſermon, extant in Clavis Myſtica *, 
which is marked as being delivered the 8th of the Calends of April (March 25) 
1615. The text is John xxi. 14, 16, 17, the ſubje& Pedum Paſtorale; and, as 
might be expected, he in a part of the diſcourſe controverted, with zeal and with 
judgment,. the pope's ſupremacy. Though this Concio ad clerum is nearly a third 
longer than his“ Ark under the Curtaines,” I have not diſcovered in it any com- 
plaint of the drowſineſs of his auditors : but it is not unlikely that ſeveral of them 
were offended with the ſeverity of ſome of his ſtrictures, and might deem them a 
libel upon the univerſity, With this diſcourſe is printed his prefatory prayer, 


* Lloyd's Worthies, p. 528. + Funeral Sermon, p. 30. 4 P. 578. 

§ The whole ſermon fills about fifteen folio pages, of which five and a half were allotted to 
the briefe application. 

P. 586. 

* „Illis litem intendo, qui nec ſe paſcunt, nee oves; qui in agro dominico nec cogunt, nee 
« ſpargunt, ſed in Academia, aut occupati infeliciter, aut male feriati conſeneſcunt, &c. &c. &c. 
p 6o1, IIluſtra vultus tui luce elariſſimum Eliſmuriæ dominum Pernaſſi noſtri totius adeo An- 
„ gliæ cancellarium—vireant perpetuo, et cceleſti rore irrigatz æternum floreant heroum et he- 
** roinarum corollæ, qui Edenum hune vel ædificiis magnificis tanquam proceris arboribus con- 
«* ſeverunt, vel annuis reditibus tanquam rivulis humectarunt, vel ampliſſimis privilegiis tanquam 
« firmiſſimis menibus ſæpiverunt.“ | ; 
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in which he ſtyles Oxford Parnaſſus, and the Garden of Eden; and, in his Eulogy 
of queen Elizabeth, he terms her the phoenix of her age and ſex . 

Featley, in 1610, preached the Rehearſal ſermon at Oxford, and by the biſhop 
of London's appointment he diſcharged the ſame duty at St. Paul's Crols in 1618 +. 
A biographer already cited, who ſeems to have taken much pains to appreciate 
the intellectual abilities and the literary acquirements of the preacher, obſerves, 
that this was “ an employment he the caſier performed, the great taſk he uſed 
© to impoſe upon himſelf being the rehearfing emphatically the choiceſt pieces for 
« oratory and poetry he could meet with, every morning next his heart taking ſome 
« ſmart periods till his authors were turned to his conſtitution 4.“ 

By invitation from Mr. Ezekiel Aſcot, who had been his pupil, Mr. Featley ac- 
cepted the rectory of Northill in Cornwall, which he vacated on his inſtitution to 
the rectory of Lambeth in February, 1618: and though the yearly income of 
his new benefice might not, as hinted by his nephew, excced that which he 
had quitted, it muſt have been a very eligible remove to him, being, by the re- 
commendation of the Univerſity, a domeſtic to archbiſhop Abbot, As in the pre- 
ſatory prayer, juſt cited, he terms the archbiſhop his lord, who on various ac- 
counts was to be revered by him{\, I am apt to ſuſpect he might then be his 
chaplain in houſe ; thus, however, he explicitly ſtyles himſelf, when, on the death 
of the primate's brother, March 2, 1718, Dr. Robert Abbot, biſhop of Saliſbury, 
he was commanded to affix A Teſtatio to the laſt work perfected by that prelate. 
It is drawn up in Latin according to © brict notes written in Engliſh under his Grace's 
own hand,” and ſubjoined, with a tranſlation, to the life of Biſhop Abbot, publiſhed 
in“ Fuller's Abel Redivivus,” p. 533. At the concluſion Dr. Featley obſerves 
that the web was his own, but not the thread ; and Maſter Quarles, father or ſon, 
in the metrical ſelvage of the life and death of this prelate, ſuggeſts, 


Nor is't the leaſt addition to his glory, 
That learned Featley's pen bath writ his ſtory. 


Meo textu, non meo filo. Daniel Featley, S. T. P. Archiepiſcopo Cantuarienſ. fucius. 


Fuller, in the epiſtle to the reader, informs us, that the lives of Jewel, Rey- 
nolds, and Abbot, and divers others, were done by Dr. Featley : but that the moſt 
part of the poetry was done by Maſter Quarles, father and fon, ſufficiently known 
tor their abilities. | 


* © Szculi ſui ſexuſque phœnicem Elizabetham.“ Ibid. p. 584, 58,.——In 2 marginal note, p. 590, 
Mr. Featley refers to the diſtracted ſtate of Corpus Chriſti College after the death of the preſident, Dr. 
John Spenſer ; Meminerit leftor hac dicta cum in C. C. C. poſt mortem D. Spenſer: omnia ſuſque deque ver- 
terentur, dofifimi ſocii, optime de collegio meriti vi adverſe fattionis à collegio amoverentur, quos tamen 
foflea rebus compoſitis epiſcopus Wintonienſis in integrum reftuurt, 

+ Clavis Myitica, pp. 498—536; and pp. 408—453. t Lloyd's Worthies, p. 528. 

$ © Georgium Abottum Archiepiſcopum—dominum meum multis nominibus colcadithmum,” 
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The King's Commiſfioners in eccleſiaſtical cauſes formed a celebrious“ af. 
ſembly, before which he preached in Lambeth church, or the chapel of the pa- 
lace, five of the ſermons in Clavis Myſtica ; and there are beſides, in the collection, 
two ſermons preached in the chapel; the former, May 9, 1619, at the conſe- 
cration of Doctors Searchfield, Howſon, and Bridgman, biſhops of Briſtol, Ox- 
ford, and Cheſter; and the latter, March 23, 1622-2, at that of Dr. Wright, 
biſhop of Briſtol, in the preſence of the lord keeper (biſhop Williams), and of di- 
vers other lords ſpiritual and temporal. In theſe diſcourſes he delivered his ſen- 
timents and advice with a freedom of ſpirit that ſeems to have been habitual to 
him, but might not be quite acceptable to his ſuperiors, whom he was thus per- 
ſonally addreſſing in the face of a congregation . 

But Dr. Featley could ſometimes from the pulpit compliment and praiſe as well 
as inſtru& and rebuke men of high rank. An inſtance, full in point, has been 
already offered in p. 264, from a Sermon preached in Lambeth Church. 

By the direction of the archbiſhop, who was defirous that de Dominis, Arch- 
biſhop of Spalato, ſhould be gratified with the hearing of a complete divinity act, 
M1. Featley, in 1617, kept his exerciſe for a Doctor of Divinity's degree, under 
Dr. Prideaux, the Regius Profeſſor; and many other foreigners were preſent, with 
the flower of the Engliſh nobility and gentry. The profeſſor, finding himſelf 
cloſely preſſed, and even puzzled by the ingenious and learned reſpondent, was 
apprehenive and uneaſy leſt he ſhould be diſparaged before jo illuſtrious an audi- 
ence ; and he was therefore provoked to make that a quarrel, which his ſon uſed 
only as a defence; nor was it without ſome difficulty that the Archbiſhop ef- 
fected a reconciliation between theſe academical polemics 4. The Italian Primate 
was ſo highly pleaſed with the performance, that he not only thanked his Grace 
tor the entertainment he had procured for him ; but, being ſoon after appointed 
Maſter of the Savoy, he gave Dr, Featley a brother's place in that hoſpital. 

The occafion and iſſue of the conference had at Sir Humphrey Lynde's, June 
27, 1623, between Dr. Wilſon (Dean of Carliſle) and Dr. Featley, with the jeſuits 
Fiſher and Sweet, were, by Archbiſhop Abbot's command, publiſhed in the enſu- 


* Title page to Clavis Myſtica, 

+ e. g. in the latter ſermon from John xx, 22, the ſubject the Apoſtolical Biſhop : “ You are now to 
* be made a Biſhop, an cver/cer of the Lord's flocke, make good your name, look over your whole 
6 dioceſe ; obſerve not only the /heepe, but the paſtors, not only thoſe that are liable to your authority, 
„ but thoſe alſo who execute it under you. Have an eye to your eyes, and hold a ſtrict hand over your 
hands, I mean your officials, collectors and receivers. And if yeur eye cauſe you to offend, pluck it out; 
© and if your hand, cut it off, Cc. Let it never be ſaid by any of your dioceſe, that they are the better 
% in health for your not viſiting them, as the Lacedemonian Pau/anias anſwered an unſkiltul phyſician 
« that aſked him how he did, the better (quoth he) becauſe 1 take none of your phyſick,“ p. 137. 
There are ſimilar expreflions, with illuſtrations, in Dr. Featley's Life of Biſhop jewel, whoſe clove 
attention to the epilcopal office is diſplayed and commended, —Abel Redivivus, p. 307. 

$ Succint Account, p. 17. 
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ing year, under the title of““ The Romiſh Fiſher caught and held in his own net.“ 
As was to be expected, the epiſtle dedicatory is addreſſed to the Archbiſhop, by 
his moſt humble devoted chaplain in houſe, and in it the Doctor declares—** [ 
e acknowledge it is not a worthy preſent for your Grace, yet becauſe it is my firſt 
ce fruits in this kinde e ax jomwy, it of right belongeth to the high Prieſt, becauſe 
« the growth of it was upon your ſacred gleabe *.” «© By this conference the 
old gentleman (whoſe intended ſatisfaction drew on the meeting) was ſettled (as 
« himſelf under his hand twice profeſſed) and reſolved in that point, which be- 
«© fore left a ſcruple in his conſcience.” And, whilſt Featley was chaplain to the 
archbiſhop, he was the inſtrument of reclaiming even a Spaniſh frier from the 
errors of the Church of Rome; but he was cenſured for licenfing a book of Mr. 
Elſon upon the Coloſſians. From this charge he exculpated himſelf to the King's 
ſatisfaction, by proving that the ſheets which had given offence were added after 
his Inprimatur T. Though intruſted by his grace with the arduous and invidu- 
ous office of licenſing books and examining clerks, it is reported by Lloyd, that 
when he wrote, Dr. Featley's reſpectful and quick diſpatch of every man with ſa- 
tisfaction (taking care that none ſhould go away ſad from his Lord) was freſh in 
many men's memory 4. 

As chaplain, he figned the Imprimatur to Mr, Gataker's diſcourſe of the na- 
ture and true uſe of lots; but it was afterwards ſaid of, or more probably for, him, 
that he had declared, if the treatiſe were to be again licenſed, it ſhould not have 
his ſanction. It is, however, certain, that though Dr. Featley concurred in opi- 
nion with the author, and allowed him to have proved beyond exception the law- 
fulneſs of luſorious lots, he did not commend his prudence in publiſhing it, and 
that he adviſed his friend to diſcontinue the controverſy, and rather to employ his 
able pen againſt the Papiſts, whom he ſtyles the ſorcerers of Egypt $. 

The nephew has obſerved, that his uncle long continued “ a menial ſervant to 
* archbiſhop Abbot, without any preferment—peradventure being too good to 
* riſe, and too learned to be promoted, leſt he ſhould eclipſe the glory of his ſe- 


* Could this book be with ſtri propriety deemed Dr, Featley's firſt controverſial treatiſe againſt the 
Papiſts? In the next paragraph is a compliment to the Archbiſhop on the ſweet influence of his Grace's 
government continually diſtilling upon God's inheritance, and an occurrence not noticed in the hiſtory 
of his life.“ The coſtly ointment, which on Palme-ſunday laſt flowed abundantly from your lips, ſo 
* cheered up and refreſhed that numberleſs auditory, that your Grace's name is a moſt fragrant oyntment, 
* {ending forth a moſt ſweet ſavour through the whole kingdom, What ſhould I ſpeak of the moſt 
happy and joyful newes of our true noble Prince's return out of Spaine : whereof your Grace was 
* the firſt ſilver trumpet to the city. And (God be bleſſed for it) the trumper gave not an uncertaine 
* ſound, Thoſe glorious night tapours, which were ſet ſo thick together in the freets, that they 
made a kind of Galaxia in the city, were all kindled early in the morning at your grace's ſacred 
© lamp,” 

+ Succin&t Account, P« 17+ 1 Lloyd's Worthies, p. 525. 

Biographical Dictionary, art. Gataker Thomas. 
8 2 et niors.“ 
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« niors.” If Dr, Featley was not advanced in point of income by accepting Latn+ 
beth for his living in Cornwall, it appears hard, and rather unaccountable, that 
the archbiſhop fhould not ſoon have given him better preferment; but it is 
ſtill more extraordinary that he ſhould negle& to promote him, © till urged by 
„ hearing the diſcontents of the court and city, becauſe his chaplain: was kept 
« behind the hangings.” At length he conferred on him the rectory of Allhallows 
Bread-ſtreet ; and, this proving to him a benefice not very eligible, his grace, after 
many ſolicitations, was prevailed upon to preſent him to the rectory of Acton. The 
date of his collation to Allhallows is not noticed by Newcourt, but it appears that 
he was inſtituted to Acton in 1627. And, ſome time after, but the year I have 
not diſcovered, he was appointed Provoſt of Chelſea-College *. | 

In 1622 + Dr. Featley married Mrs. Joyce Holloway, who was his pariſhioner, 
and reſided in a commodious houſe | in Kennington-lane. Mr. Gataker repre- 
fents- her as “ having a comelineſs of perſon and amiableneſs of countenance 
« above and beyond many, if not the moſt, of her ſex ;” and he adds, „that her 
& inſide was ſuitable to her outfide—that in her private devotions the rule ſhe 
& invariably obſerved for many continued years was, prayer four ſeveral times 
„ each week's day, and fix on the Lord's day—and that within ſome terms of 
© years ſhe had read the whole New Teſtament twelve times over, and that nor 
c ſlightly and ſuperficially, but ſo as to obſerve ſomewhat that might be uſeful 
to her, either out of, or upon, every chapter ſhe read, as evidently appeared 
© by a multitude of notes ſhe left behind her.” John Featley terms her an an- 
tient, grave, gentlewoman ; and the difference in age between her and her huſband 
was probably great, the Doctor being then about forty. ** To promote her 
<&. ſpiritual progreſs in the work and courſe of grace was,” remarks Mr. Gataker 8, 
* her main end and aim in the choice of the doctor, which ſhe manifeſted by 
a ſpeech uttered to him at the time of their intermarriage, when ſhe ſeated him 
4 for his life in the houſe ſhe lived in, his paſtoral. charge at Lambeth not a*- 


* He was the third and the laſt provoſt of that College. Appendix to Lambeth Palace, p. 21, 

+ In the Succin& Account it is printed 1642, an error of the preſs; but it was a lapſe of memory 
in John Featley to mention forty-four for the age of his uncle ; and there are other inaccuracies in 
his Conciſe Hiſtory. | 

t The houſe is at the end of Kennington-lane, at the extreme corner of the pariſh. It is a copy- 
hold cſtate, now held by Mr. Martin, which extends to Newington-glebe. Hiſtory of Lambeth | 
Pariſh, p. 96, pl. XIII. To the church of Lambeth ſhe bequeathed a faire communion cup to be raiſed 
from the ſale of her jewels. Sce p. 260 of theſe Addenda. 5 

Sermon at the Funeral of Mis. Featley, p. 17, 24, 27, 28.—In Mr. Gataker's dedication of the 
ſermon to Dr. Featley, theſe expreflions occur: “ Printed as delivered- only the quotations of ex- 
„ otike language, as might be ſome rub to an Engliſh reader, but had been indifferent to yourſel!, 
„ have removed into the margin, and ſet on a little more lace there to make the piece ſomewhat ſuit- 
able to the reſt of my works that are in hands abroad already, So only fourbiſhed I returne it againe 
entire to you as by (ice donation your own formerly.” 


4 fording 
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« fording him an habitation. I ſe/tle thee here for the earth, that thou mayſt 
& ſejtle me for heaven.” The DoQtor concealed his marriage for ſome time, leſt, 
as it is implied, its being known might prevent his continuing, any longer at 
Lambeth Palace; but, in 1625 *, he ceaſed to be domeſtic Chaplain, and upon 
an occaſion that is not noticed by A. Wood, or in the Biographical Dictionary. 
Tt is related, though with a little variation in ſome of the incidents, both by 
doctor Leo and Mr. Featley, who however concur in imputing it, in terms of af- 
perity, to the unfeeling treatment of archbiſhop Abbor. 

Dr. Leo's account is, that he and Dr. Featley were at Oxford, as members of 
the Convocation in the firſt Parliament of king Charles, when Dr. Featley fell 
ſick, of what Dr. Leo and others of his friends verily conceived to have been 
the plague or peſtilence (his falling ill happening that very week wherein 5000 
and divers hundreds died in London), and that Featley was therefore conſtrained 
to quit Oxford, and go to Lambeth, How hardly and harſhly he was uſed (re- 
marks the preacher) by a great man of the Church that ſhall be ramelefs, Aui— 
mus meminifſe horret, luctuque reſugit. For, in a manner, he was driven thence, and 
we were conſtrained to get him an horſe, and two poor men travelled with him: 
the one on the one ſide, and the other on the other, did ſupport and ſtay him 
up all the way, he travelling on foot-pace, and ſo brought him home to Lam- 
beth. When we took leave of him (cohtinues Dr. Leo) at Bullington-green, he 
bid us farewell, complaining that he was like Bucer, a Ball of Fortune +, and 
fo went on his journey, ſaying with the Pſalmiſt; “ Lord, thou telleſt my flittings 
© note theſe things in thy book, O Lord.” 

The nephew's narration is, that in 1625 the archbiſhop removed from Lam- 
beth to Croydon, for fear of the plague ; where it fell out on a day that Dr. Featley 
found himſelf ſomewhat indiſpoſed in point of health, but endeavoured to ſhake 
© it off. Howſoever, the biſhop was ſoon acquainted with it (for, great men. 
want not their whiſpering intelligence); and preſently he commanded the doc- 
tor's ſpeedy removal out of his houſe. Honour, and wealth, and age, and the mi- 
© niſterial function, were too weak orators-to perſuade the Biſhop to withſtand the- 
fear of fickneſs and death. The weather was rainy, the way foul, the doctor 
not well; yet, all that ſignified nothing, nor prevailed fo much with his Lord- 
ſhip as to allow him to ſtay either in the houſe or town, or to lend him a 
coach for his eaſier and ſafer journey. The doctor took horſe, and, by the pro- 
vidence of a better Lord, rode ſafely (though with much anguiſh: and grief) 


to his own houſe at Kennington .“ | 


W 


* In that year he gave to the pariſh of Lambeth a ſun-diah which was fixed over the church- 
porch, Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, pp. 35, 39, | 

+ Yalete, amici; nunc temporis ego, ut lim Bucerus, ſum pila fortune, que non eff omnibus una, Orale 
tro me, rege, lege, grege, Iterum valete in Domino Jeſu, Leo's Funeral Sermon, p. 29. 


Succinct Account, p. 1 5, 17. 
Des 
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Dr. Leo, truſting to his memory, after an interval of twenty years, has blended 
the journey from Oxford to Lambeth with the ride from Croydon to Kenning- 
ton; and, after a lapſe of thirty-five years, John Featley ſeems not to have re- 
collected, that his uncle was firſt ſeized with his illneſs at Oxford; nor, have 
either of theſe writers, under a bias from the concern for the ſufferings of their 
friend, made due allowance for the archbiſhop's apprehenſions, in a ſeaſon ſo pe- 
rilous and alarming. His grace might have, and probably had, ſufficient cauſe to 
be diſſatisfied with the thoughtleſſneſs of his chaplain ; for, it appears very likely, 
that, when the Doctor came from Oxford to Lambeth-palace, he found the arch- 
biſhop had removed his family to Croydon, and followed him thither. But the 
plague was certainly at that time at Oxford, and it then raged, perhaps more vio- 
lently, at Lambeth * ; and, Dr. Leo admits, that he and others were perſuaded 
that Dr. Featley had caught the infection. Under theſe circumſtances, was not 
the archbiſhop juſtifiable in endeavouring, as far as was in his power, to prevent 
its extending io Croydon? And the inconvenience and pain the doctor endured in 
his ride to Kennington was the conſequence of his own imprudence, in not reti- 
ring, as he ought from the firſt to have done, to his own houſe. Happily, his diſ- 
temper proved to be only a ſevere cold, accompanied with ſome dangerous ſymp- 
toms, but not at all infectious . By proper medicines, with careful nurſing 4, his 
health was re-eſtabliſhed ; and, on his recovery, he deſerted the ſervice of the 
archbiſhop, and removed his books from the Palace, 

His own ſufferings, and a ſenſe of the general calamity, giving a turn to the doc- 
tor's thoughts, though not to his inclination, wrought a change in his wonted 
practice of writing. He confeſſes that polemical divinity was to him a delight- 
ful exerciſe; but that, being out of tune with his body, and having a ſhaking 
weakneſs, he could not ſtretch the jarring ſtrings of controverſy ; for which rea- 
ſon, the public ſervice of the Church being unfrequented on account of the dire- 
ful viſitation of the plague, he compoſed, for the cloſet, a manual of inſtructions, 
- hymns, and prayers, which he called, Ancilla Pietatis, or the Handmaid to pri- 
vate Devotion 8.“ The book had a very favourable acceptance; for, before the 


® The plague was then brought to Oxford by Sir James Huſſey, one of the Maſters in Chancery, who 
died at New College the firſt night after bis arrival; and, ſhortly after, Dr. Chaloner, principal of Al- 
ban Hall, who had ſupped that night with Sir James. Life of the Earl of Clarendon, p. 6, In 
July, Auguſt, September, and October, 1625, 485 perſons were buried at Lambeth ; but, in the ſame 
months of the preceding year, there were no more than 93 burials. Pariſh Regiſter, 

+ Ancilla Pietatis, Preface to the Reader. | 

t Whereas ſhe (Mrs. Featley) had a pretie ſkill in matter of phyſick and chirurgerie (as, indeed, 
what was ſhe not ſkilled in ?) in this kind ſhe was exceeding helpful by waters and medicines, as well 
as advice to ſuch poor ſouls as were not able to entertain phyſicians, or the coſt of procuring phy ſic, 
being not only as phyſician, but apothecary to them. Gataker's Sermon, p. 27. Lloyd in © Wor- 
« thies,” p. 529, commends Featley's faithful adherence to his flock during two great ſickneſles, in one 
of which he ſays he compoſed The Handmaid to Devotion.“ 


$ His own Account in the Preface to Ancilla Pietatis, 
year 
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year 1676, it had paſſed eight editions, It is certainly a compilation that has 
conſiderable merit, though now ſuperſeded by works ſuperior in kind. It conſiſts 
of Parts and Supparts ; and multivarious * are the divifions in this treatiſe, as well 
as in his ſermons. This was a form of compoſition much in uſe in that age, 
and followed by Dr. Featley, notwithſtanding he was aware, that over-curiouſly to 
divide upon diviſion, and ſubdivide ſubdiviſions, was fruſta facere, non membra, to 
mince and not rightly divide the word of truth +. He has, however, in his 
«© Handmaid to Devotion,” judiciouſly avoided the profuſion of learning diſplayed 
in his other works; and it is much more free from the quaintneſs of expreſſion, and 
jingling of words, which abound in his ſermons F. Two ſpecimens of his punning 
caſt have been already given; and the reader may find two more extravagant in- 
ſtances of it in the Proems to a Sermon preached before the Salters' Company, and 
to a Sermon preached in the Temple Church. L 

A. Wood relates, that in “ Ancilla Pietatis,” or in the“ Practice of Extraor- 
4 dinary Devotion,” afterwards printed with it, Dr, Featley makes the ſtory of 
St. George, the tutelar Saint of England, a mere figment, for which he was forced 
to cry peccavi, and to fall upon his knees before archbiſhop Laud. The paſſage 
referred to, which Wood, it may be concluded, had not examined, is in the ſe- 
cond treatiſe, under the defence of feaſts; and is as follows : © There is no rea- 
* ſon that Arian George, or Becket the traitor, ſhould have an holyday kept 
* for them, who were far from being holy themſelves,” As to the humiliating, 
unmanly, ſubmiſſion to Laud, the Oxford hiſtorian is, perhaps, now the only 
voucher for the authenticity of the tale; but, in a marginal note to a ſubſequent 
edition, the doctor thus defended himſelf ; “ I ſpeak of George of Alexandria, 
the great oppoſite of Athanaſius, and intruder into his feat, not of any George 
* that either was, or is ſuppoſed to have been, a Martyr in Diocleſian's days; 


* A new compound, as the Doctor owned, made by him to tranſlate a compound, wo\onolxincs Sg 
Sid. Epheſ. 111.10. Clavis Myſtica, p. 69. 

+ In his ſermon, preached on the Gowrie's conſpiracy, before the archbiſhop, and divers Lords 
and perſons of eminent quality, Auguſt 5, 1618, from Pſalm Ixiii. 9, 10, 11, he intimates, ** all which 
* verſes, together with their ſeveral parts and commaes, even to the leaſt jota or title, by the dirce- 
tion and aſſiſtance of God's holy ſpirit, I will make uſe of in my applicatlon, if I may intreat 
your grace (here he bowed to his grace) and your honourable attention (here he turned to the Lords) 
for a while in their explication.“ Clavis Myſtica, p. 54. 

Upon ſo ſerious and affecting a topic as the death of Dr. Abbot, biſhop of Saliſbury, under the 
excruciating pains from the ſtone, Dr. Featley could not forbear writing this contemptible pun: 
** The hour-glaſs of his life run out the ſooner far havieg the ſand or gravel thereof ſtopt.“ Fuller, Ch. 
Hiſt, B. X. 48, who refers to Featley's Life of the Biſhop, p. 549. »The ſavourineſs of his ſermons, 
not altogether wit, for that had been to feed his hearers with ſawce inſtead of meat; nor altogether 
* with diſputation, for that were to feed them with ſtones inſtead of bread 5 but ſetting before them 
* wholeſome doArines, in an exact method and acute exactneſs.“ Lloyd's Worthies, 5 28-9. 


"Ws «© here 


| 
| 
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c wherefore, I marvel, M. P. H. (Peter Heylin) in his laſt edition of his defence 
© of St. George, traduceth this paſſage, ſith I impugn not his martyr, nor hath 
« he reaſon to defend this confeſſed Arian.” Not but that there might be a miſ. 
underſtanding and coolneſs, if not an open rupture, between the primate and 
Dr. Featley. Laud could hardly avoid being offended, that the rector of a 
church, contiguous to the walls of his palace, ſhould perſiſt in a refuſal to turn the 
communion-table altar-wiſe *; and to this incident there is an obvious allufion in 
the following paſſage of The Gentle Laſh :”” © This courageous member of 
* the Aﬀembly (meaning Dr. Featley) lookt the lion in the very face; nay, when 
he ror'd he trembled not, whoſe holy table, when all turned altars, was no more- 
© able.” Beſides, Dr. Featley was a witneſs againſt the archbiſhop, upon the 
charge of his having made ſuperſtitious innovations in Lambeth Chapel. The point 
reſpecting which he gave evidence (and Sir Nathanael Brent concurred in it) 
was, „that, in the time of Archbiſhop Abbott, there was ne credentia on the South 
© fide of the Communion-table, no bowing to the table or altar, no uſe of copes . 
The convocation at Oxford, in the beginning of king Charles's reign, was 
not the firit of which Dr, Featley was a member J; for, Dr. Leo mentions their 
having alſo ſerved together in the two laſt convocations of king James, of precious 
memory, to whom they had the honour of being chaplains: and, as Dr. Leo's ac- 
count exhibits a trait of the principles and ſpirit of himſelf, and of his friend, and 
notices likewiſe an affociation that I do not recolle& the having read in any de- 
tail of theſe Synods, it ſhall be inſerted in his own words : © In which convocations 
© five-and-forty of us, whereof he (Dr. Featley) was chiefe, made a ſolemn covenant 
among ourſelves, to oppoſe every thing that did but ſavour or ſcent never fo 
* little of Pelagianiſme &, or Semi-Pelagianiſme. And being elected by the cler- 
gie of Surrey for to be a Clerke of the Convocation for this preſent parliament, 
and hearing me make proteſtation in the face of that clergie (an occaſion being 
© offered) in theſe terms, Atque odi ego Arminianiſmum ac Bellarminia niſmum, came 
* and embraced me in his armes, and ſaid, “ Well ſaid, good brother, I proteſt 
© and will ſwear the like ||, 


On this head ſee pp. 259, 260, of theſe Addenda. 
+ Ruſhworth's Univerſal Collections, vol. II. p. 280. 
Featley was choſen proctor for the Church of Rochelter in Convocation, Jan. 8, 1620. 
Reg. Eccleſ. Roff. VI. fol. 93. He was proctor for the dioceſe of Wincheſtern 1640. Act. Convocat. 
$ Dr, Featley wrote againſt Arminius, and all bis rabble, ſhewing demonſtratively, that their tenets 
hey had from the patches and pieces of Pelagius, that Welch heritique, a monk of Bangor, whoſe 
name was Morgan, for Pelagius in Latine, and Morgane, in the Welch idiome, ſignify both one and the 
ſame party, that is to ſay, Mor-gan. Mor is more, and gan is juxta mare, or Accola maris : one of the 
hires in South Wales being called La Morgan/hire, for that it is ſituated all along the fea-coaſt, Les 
Sermon, p. 24» - 
Leos Sermon p. 225. 


among 
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As Dr. Featley held ſome doctrinal tenets of the Calviviſts, he was in 1642 
appointed by parliament one of the Aſſembly of Divines, and he continued lon- 
ger with them-than any other member of the Epiſcopal perſuaſion. But it is ob- 
ſerved, by the writer of © The Gentle Laſh,” that he joined with the Aſſembly as 
long as they joined the truth; and that, when they countermined it, he under- 
mined them. He appears, however, to have withdrawn himfelf, partly, in conſe- 
quence of a meſſage from the King, to whom he was Chaplain; and it was 
ſuggeſted in the royal injunction, that the Aſſembly was deſtitute of full authority, 
becauſe convened without his Majeſty's conſent. | 

© In November, 1642, ſome of the rebels foot ſoldiers being billetted at Acton, 
in the county of Middleſex, they preſently enquire of their hoſts what their 
Doctor was (meaning Doctor Featley, their then rector), and what divine ſervice 
they had. They anſwered, according to the truth, that he was a man who pre- 
ciſely obſerved the Canons of the Church, and ſwerved not a tittle from the ru- 
brick of the Common Prayer, wearing the ſurplice, and uſing all the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church eſtabliſhed by law. Some of the red-coats replied, 
c Doth he ſo? we will teach him another leſſon, and make him leave thoſe 
Popiſh ſuperſtitions, or he ſhall rue it,” Soon after, they repair to the Church 
at Acton, break open the doors by force, and in the chancel they find this ſub- 
ſcription on the wall, © This Chancel was repaired and beautified, ſuch a year, by 
Daniel Featley, D. D. rector, which they utterly defaced. Then laying hands 
on the rails, they dealt with them as ducks do with a frog, tear them limbleſs, 
and afterwards burnt them in the ſtreet, ſaying, * That, if they bad the parſon 
there, they would burn him with the Popith trinkets.” | 

At Lambeth, ſoon after February 19, 1642-3, the ſectaries (as has been already 
related in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 58) © wrecked their ſpleen, not upon pales, 
or railes, or the fruits of the earth, as at Acton, but upon the bodies of Chriſt's 
* ſervants, on his own day, and in his own houſe and court; many of theſe mur- 
* derers were heard expreſſing their rancour againſt the doctor; ſome ſaying, © they 
* would ehop the rogue as ſmall as herbs for the pot, for ſuffering pottage (for by 
* that name they uſually ſtyled the Book of Common Prayer) to be read in his 
Church; others, they would ſqueeze the Pope out of his belly *.“ 

The doctor's ſeceſſion ſoon ſubjected him to an inquiſition before the Committee 
for plundered miniſters, upon ſeven articles , exhibited againſt him by ſome of his 

| Lambeth 
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* See the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 39. There cannot well be a more ſtriking inſtance of the ab- 
ſurdity and violence of fanaticiſm, than that a man ſhould be purſued as a favourer of Popery, who 
bad ſpent the principal part of his life in the moſt ardent defence of the Proteſtant Religion. 

+ * Wee, whoſe names are here under written, inhabitants of the pariſh ef Acton, in the county of 
* Middleſex, being requeſted by Doctor Daniel Featley, parſon of the pariſh of Acton as aforeſaid, to 
* criife the time of buruing the barne, wherein the tythe corn lay belonging to the faid parſonage, and 

Tt £ a. 
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Lambeth pariſhioners, whom he ſtyles Semi-Separatiſts. He waited divers weeks 
upon the Committee; and, at length, March 10, 1642, when M. White was in 
the chair, he was called into the Exchequer Chamber to anſwer to the charges. 

Previouſly to his entering upon his defence, the Doctor folicited protection for 
his perfon and eſtate during his attendance, according to the cuſtom of all Courts; 
averring, that he could not come and depart without evident danger of his life, and 
offering theſe reaſons as the grounds of his fears. The next day,“ faid the Doctor, 
* after the bloody fray at Lambeth, as I landed at the ſtaires, there a ſouldier, 
© that ſtood ſentinell, one Alexander Bagwood, holding his muſket at my breſt, 
charged me, before divers of the pariſh, that I was he who kindled: the late fire; 
© of whiche words of his I tooke preſent witneſſe, and promiſed to call him to an ac- 
count for them. On Tueſday following one of the ſouldiers of Captain Andrewes 
© his company, being aſked when they meant ro leave the Court of Guard at Lambeth, 
© ſaid, they meant not to go away / they bad made an end of me; this Thomas 
© Adams teſtifieth upon oath. On Wedneſday, being the faſt-day, one of Ken- 
© nington told a Gentleman, my neighbour, that ſhe hearde the ſouldiers ſpeake, 
© amongſt themſelves, hat they had miſſed their mark; and that they did loote for 
* me, if they could have met with me, The Monday following, one of the pariſhioners 
© ſent me word, that a gentleman in her hearing reported, that fome of Captain 
Andrewes his company faid, they had a warrant to plunder me *.“ This reaſon- 
able application was lighted by the Chairman, who hinted, he knew nothing of 
the matter; and, therefore, required the Doctor to anſwer to 'bis charge. 

His general anſwer to all the articles was in the negative, ſo far as they con- 
tained any offenſive matter or criminal, puniſhable by any law of God or man,. 
civil, canon, municipal, or common; and, he obſerved, that they were patched 
up together by a tailor or two names, who was the accuſer by the name of Ambroſe 


« the value of it: wee do upon certain knowledge and true information, . certifie all thoſe whom it 
© may concern, that the ſaid barn, being full of corne, beſides three bay of ſtabling, built by the 
* ſaid Doctor himſelf, all valued at two hundred and eleven pounds, or thereabouts, as it was then- 
* prized by ſome of the pariſhioners appointed to that purpoſe z were all burned: downe to the 
ground the tenth day of. November laſt, by the Parliament's forces then quartered in the ſaid town* 
And wee further certifie, that this loſſe fell above five weekes after the death of M. Henry Leer 
© (to whom the ſaid parſonage had been farmed), and when the ſaid parſonage was in the doctor's hands, 
before he had farmed it to any other. In witneſſe whereof we have W ſubſcribed our * 
* firſt day of October, 1643. 

© John Needler, George Colle, 

© Thomas Needler, Henry Colle. 

Edmond Biddle, 

N The Mark M of William Wells,” 


* Spongia, p. 2» 
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Glover, but brought for a witneſs by the name of Ambroſe Andrewes—that he had 
had time enough to have ſtitched them better, having confeſſed, that he had been 
a twelvemonth about them, but that they were miſerably botched, having neither 
order, nor coherence, nor ſenſe, in them“. 50 

The ſixth article of the offences imputed to Dr. Featley was as follows : When 
© the doctor was demanded what moneys he would give or lend to the King or Par- 
© liament, he uſed delayes in giving an anſwer, and at laſt would do nothing, and 
© further, being demanded, by one of his pariſhioners, whether it were good to 
lend, he anſwered him it was not ſafe for him to give or lend. 

Anſwer. * I never denyed to give or lend to the King or Parliament; but it is 
true, that ſeeing contrarie commands both publiſhed in print from his Majeſty and 
the high court of Parliament, I defired at the firſt that the collectors would 
« repaire-to the knights, ladies, and others of the chiefe rank of the pariſh, and 
© ſhew me what they gave or lent, which they refuſed to doe : but, when they came 
© a ſecond time unto me, I appoynted them to meet me at the veſtry, the Tueſ- 
© day following, and there I would reſolve them, but they never came unto me, yet 
© certified that I denyed to give or lend, and would have certified alſo, that I diſ- 
| © ſuaded others, but Mr, Clay, one of the collectors, ſtruck that clauſe out, faying, 
© there was no reaſon to certifie- that as from me, which they never heard me 
© ſpeake, but onely another man was ſaid could affirme as much. To the accu- 
« ſation itſelf of not lending money, my anſwer is, that when Colonel Urrey was at 
Adlon, he lay in my parſonage-houſe; and his ſouldiers not content with ſuch 
* corne and hay as they received from my farmer at their owne price, demanded 
© the keys of the great barne, and had them in their hands for foure days, in which 
time, through the careleſſneſs of one of the ſouldiers that lay in the barne (if not 
* purpoſely), the ſtack of corne was ſet on fire, and the whole barne and two ſtables 
* were burned downe to the ground ; the loſs thereof, eſtimated by divers of the 


© pariſhioners, was two hundred and eleven pounds at the leaſt, Beſides this, when 


* the maimed fouldiers were placed in the Savoy, my whole ſtipend was layd out to- 
* wards the buying of beds for them. In which confideration, I conceive, that this 
© honourable committee will hold me excuſed from any further gift or loane, being 
not preſently furniſhed with money, and having no temporal living nor eccleſiaſ- 
* tical dignitie, deanery, archdeaconry, or prebend. | | 
For that one of the pariſh whom they affirm I diflwaded from lending to the 


King and Parliament, I deſire that he may be called face to face. In the mean while 


© I offer this certificate under his own hand : © Meeting D. Featley about S. Mar- 
* garer's Hill, by and after M. White, M. Good and ſome others were appoynted 
for Lambeth pariſh, to ſee what the inhabitants would do upon the propoſitions : 
after other diſcourſe, I demanded of Dr. Featley what he thought of it; he 
** replyed, that he thought the buſineſſe would ſpeed the worſe, becauſe they had 


* Spongia, p. 4. | 
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© made choice of ſuch men as were not beloved in our pariſh; nor came to our church: 
& but whereas it is reported, that D. Featley ſhould diſſwade me or any other to my 
* knowledge, it is falfly ſuggeſted, for beyond my ability I freely lent 581i. Per 
« me Neariah Mormay.” N | 

It is obſervable that Dr. Featley mentions his not being poſſeſſed of any private 
fortune; and that he muſt conſequently have expended or diſtributed the profits 
of his two benefices; and, on its being obje&ed that he was a Pluralift, 'and 
not content with one living, the reply was, What hoſpitality the revenves of Acton 
„ and Lambeth produced, Newington will informe you. And time may tell you, 


In his defence, he endeavoured to avail himſelf of his talent for cloſe and 
pointed reaſoning ; but he deſiſted, or rather forbore uſing it for a few minutes, 
on being told: by a member of the Houſe of Commons, who happened to be preſent, 
* Door, you forget yourſelf, you think you are in the ſchools,” or words to the 
like effect +. To the competency and credibility, as witneffes, of John Goad, Am- 
broſe Andrewes, Edward Searles 1, and John Hopkins, he made ſeveral objections; 
and he urged particularly, that they were all indicted at the ſeſſions for voluntarily 
and obſtinately abſenting themſelves from divine ſervice in their pariſh- church. But 
Mr. White overruled the plea, and refuſed to hear a ſingle witneſs im the doctor's 
behalf F. By ſo partial a Court a preſumed delinquent was not likely to be ac- 
quitted ; and the reſult of the enquiry was, that four only, whe were all that attended 
of the ſeventeen of which the Committee conſiſted, voted Dr. Featley out of his 
living, and appointed another perſon to officiate for him. The report of this order 
was deferred for more than two months; but, July 11, M. White, or ſome other 
perſon, made a relation to the Houſe of Commons, of which the following-is an 
abſtract: That Daniel Featley, D. D. rector of Lambeth, hath not only endea- 
* youred to corrupt his pariſhioners by his ſaperſtitious example of bowing toward 
* the Eaſt in his church ||, and conſtant bowing at the name of Jefus, and refuſing to 

| , / " give 


* Gentle Laſh, p. 8. + Spongia, p. 6. 
.2 Searles confeſſed that the cauſe of their preferring articles againſt Dr. Fratley was to ſtay the pro- 
Fecution of a bill againſt him, the ſaid Searles, at ſeſſions, and ſaid, that, if the doctor would take off 
the indictment, the articles againſt the doctor ſhould ſoon be with-drawne : this is teſtified by Tho. Pybu 
and another, Spongia, p. 25, | | Fes he 
$ Mr. White was a Councelior at Law, and ſaid not to be much better at bar than able to diſpute ar- 
guments with that excellent divine, Dr. Featley. Sanderſon's Hiſtory of King Charles I. p. 626. He 
calls White the other's kinſman, meaning, I ſuppoſe, that he was related to White, the Patriarch of 
Dorcheſter. | 
|, * For bowing towards the Eaft,” anſwered the Doctor, if they meane thereby bowing towards 
« the communion-table, at coming into the church, and going out, though ſome of good account in the 
„ church both approve and uſe it, yet neithes. I nor my curate ever doe ſo. But true it is, that, as my 
5 «&pewe 
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give the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper to ſuch as would not come up to the rayles 
to receive it *, and by his ſuperſtitious doctrine, that it is blaſphemy and igno- 
* rance for any to ſpeak againſt bowing at the name of Jeſus, and that they that 
© pulled downe, and ſpake againſt the rayles about the Communion- table, are of the 
© ſeed of the ſerpent, and enemies to God: but alſo hath expreſſed great malignancy 
© againſt the Parliament, and the proceedings thereof, &c.“ But, on the order for 
ſequeſtering the parſonage of Lambeth from Dr. Featley being put to the queſtion, it 


a ſubſtitute of Mr. White, of Dorcheſter, read, November 9, in Lambeth church, 
2 paper, in which the Doctor was charged formally with the articles, and they made 
the ground of a ſentence of ſequeſtration pronounced againſt him, September 29 f. 
Dr. Featley made no other reflection upon his ſufferings than the anſwer he gave 
Mr. White, the chairman, when he told him he muſt ſuffer : | 


Nec mibi ignominioſum eſt pati, quod paſſus eſt Chriſftus ; 
Nee tibi glorioſum eſt facere, quod fecit Judas 4. 


One of the charges againſt Dr. Veatley, not noticed in the report, was, his ha- 
ying preached but ſeldom to his people; but, in his anſwer, he declared, that he had 


« pewe is made, I kneele towards the Eaſt, as in the pulpit I doe towards the South, but without any 
©- manner of ſuperſtition : ſome way I muſt bow, and I underſtand not but that it is as lawfull to bow 
or kneel towards the Eaſt, after the manner of Jewes, ſo it be not done with any opinion of holineſſe 
or devotion to anx part of the heaven, but in honour to him who made heaven and earth.” Spon- 


gia, 190 9. 


% ſaid that Lambeth was the moſt ſuperſtitious place that ever he came to; for, whenſvever he named 
ſeſus, they either bowed the head or knee, or put off their hats, which he affirmed to be a Popiſh 
* innovation and idolizing. I the next Lord's day after, at the erneſt intreatie of the prime gen- 
* tlemen of the pariſh, in my ſermon apologized both for the canon of the church and the practiſe of 
** our pariſh, &c. &c..” Ibid. p. 6. | bp 


* prachant youth, a *prentice to Ambroſe Andrewes, coming to the rayles, refuſed to kneele; and when 
* I admoniſhed him thereof, that he ſhould not give ſcandal to.the communicants who were all upon 
* their knees, but conforme himſelf to the hamble geſture preſcribed. by the church, and he, notwith- 


* preſented himſelfe againe to the ſame communion, and I ſawe tears in his eyes, I came to him and 
* demanded of him, whether he came prepared, and refuſed to kneele merely upon /eruple of conſcience, 
* and, when he ſeriouſly affirmed. that he did ſo, I gave him the communion, and wiſhed him to come 
to me the next day to take away his ſcruples; and when he came, becauſe Audretes his wife had 
* ſaid before many, that this apprentice of theirs could make a better ſermon than I, I examined him in 
point of catechiſm, and found him tardy and ignorant enough. Spongia, p. 10. : 

x. Spongia, p. 28. t Lloyd's Worthies, p. 130. | 


been 


was reſolved negatively. Notwithſtanding this reſolution of the Houſe of Commons, 


% Anſwer: Upon occaſion of a ſermon preached by a punie divine at Lambeth in my abſence, who 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


* © The truth is,” ſays the Doctor, I never. repelled any for not kneeling ;. onely I remember, that a 


© ſtanding, would not ſa much as bow a knee, I paſſed him for the preſent ; but, when afterwards he - 


* 
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been a conſtant preacher, in England and in France, for thirty-two years at leaſt 3 
that, in the laſt year, he had preached ſometimes twice, and ſometimes thrice, in a 
week, though not ſo often at Lambeth, partly by reaſon of a two-months attendance 
at Court by command of the Earl of Eſſex, and partly in regard of a double taſk, 
recommended to him by ſome members of the Houſe of Commons, to write two 
books; and, he remarked, it might be true, he. had ſeldom or never preached at 
Lambeth church“ in the hearing of the witneſſes, five of them not having been at 
church during divine ſervice for nine months . 

Featley's refuſal to aſſent to every clauſe in the ſolemn league and covenant, and 
his correſponding with archbiſhop Oſter, who was with the king at Oxford, occa- 
ſioned his impriſonment... On the latter account he was deemed a |revaricator, a court 
ſpy, and a traitor to the Aſſembly; and the charge was founded on an inter- 
cepted letter to the archbiſhop, termed by the doctor an unſealed note, that was 

drawn from him by a wile. He averred, that it diſcovered no ſecret, nor laid any 
imputation on the Aſſembly, or Parliament ; and that, ſo far from containing any 
offenſive matter, or being ſubject to any juſt exception or cenſure, the cloſe commit- 
tee, who exactly peruſed it, had forwarded the original to the primate of Ar- 
magh. But a falſe copy was previouſly taken, and ſuch additions made by the tran- 
{criber, as had a tendency to ſerve the cauſe of the party, and to prejudice the doc- 
tor in the opinion of his adverſaries. It was attributed to him, that he had ſolicited 
for a deanry, which was to be the recompence of his perfidiouſpeſs. The preciſe 
words in the letter were: „I underſtand that a deanry of Weſtminſter, and a 
prebendary of Canterbury, are now void, and in the king's gift. If you think 
© meet, you may put in in the firſt place for yourſelf, and in the ſecond for your 
« friend;” an expreſſion which rather imports his aſpiring no higher 4 than to a 
Prebendal Stall §. 

The only ſignature to the letter was the initial letters of the Doctor's name, 
in Greek characters Ap. This was omitted by the counterfeitor, who being (ob- 
| ſerves the writer of The Gentle Laſh”) a meer Engliſhman, took it for a ſheep- 


mark ; and, when communicated to Parliament, the Houſe of Commons were puzzled 


to interpret it. At length, it was moſt ingeniouſly decyphered by Sir Walter 
Earle, who ſaid, that Phi Delta ſtood for Fidelity, yet, becauſe Delta ſtood above 


* Lloyd (Worthies, p. 528.) ſays, that Dr. Featley was much reſpected for his conſtant preaching ; 
having not miſſed the morning ſermon, as then obſerved, for five years fogether. The wife of Mr. 
Ambroſe Andrews told one of her neighbours, that at Lambeth church they had nothing but 88 aud 
that they muſt go to London for roſte meat. Spongia, p. 25. 

+ Spongia, p. 13. Gentle Laſh. 

$ His witneſſing againſt archbiſhop Laud and his ſuing for the deanery, © are,” obſerves Walker, 
(Sufferings of the Clergy, p. 170,) * blots which cannot be wiped out,” For the former, ſee Heylin's 


Life of Laud, p. 51 ; and, for the latter, ſee Clarendon's Hiſt. vol. II. p. 286. See alſo Heylin's Hiſtory 


of the Preſbyterians, p. 463. 
; c Phi, 


% 
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6 Phi, it fignified Malignancy.” September, 1643, he was committed to Peter- 
houſe ; his * owry houſe, library, and goods, being ficſt ſeized on *, and his eſtate 


ſequeſtered. | N 
Whilſt in eonfinement, from a deſire to forget his on unſufferable preſſures, and 


to divert his mind from commenting on his deplorable flate, the doctor compoſed 


his famous treatiſe of The Dippers Dipt F, or the Anabaptiſts ducked and plunged 
« ver Head and Fares, at a Diſputation in Southwark {.” In the Epiſtle Dedica- 


tory to the two Houſes. of Parliament &, he apprizes them, that © Still there will 


* Prefixed to Spongia is an addreſs from the printer to the reader, of which this is a part: * A friend of 
© his (Dr. Featley) ſince his confinement io Petri Vincula, viſiting his deſolate houſe at Lambeth, found 
+ there thoſe, whe, in Sylla the dictator's dayes, were tearmed_ /efore: benorum, but now ſequeſtrators, ri- 
« fling the roome, and-plundering the ſtudy and garden, and robbing him of choycer fFowers out of the 


« one than emmenes or tulips out of the other. Among which he culled theſe which I offer to thy view; 


and if, as /tolne waters are feet, ſo ſtolne flowers are the ſweeter, theſe cannot but pleaſe thee; for 
. © they are ſnatched out of the harpies talons, and now /eale to the preſſe. Accept this poſie for 
© the preſent,. and I hope ere long to preſent thee with a garland of the like.“ The famous Mr. John 
White got an order for Doctor Featley's library in lieu of his own, which had been ſeized at Dorcheſter 
by order of Prince Rupert. Lloyd's Suffering of the Clergy, p. 169. Mr. White was to keep and 
enjoy this library till Dr. Featley could get back the other from Prince Rupert's ſoldiers. Wood's 
Athen. Ox. II. 115. x 

+ Prefixed- to this treatiſe is an epiſtle, thus addreſſed, To my reverend and much eſteemed 
&© friend Mr. John Downam.” Newcourt (Repertor. of Dioceſe of London, vol. I. p. 402.) imagines John 
Downam to have been brother to Dr. George Downam, Rector of St. Margaret Lothbury, and to have 
ſucceeded him in that living in 1602. He adds,. he was Bachelor of Divinity, married the widow of 
Dr. Thomas Sutton, who was a man of great piety, but drowned coming from Newcaſtle, Auguſt 
24, 1623+ Sutton's Lectures on the firſt chapter of the Romans were, he ſays, publiſhed by Mr, 
Downam, whom he takes to be the ſame John Downam who was admitted rector of Allhallows the 
Great, Nov. 30, 1630, though then but Maſter of Arts. Ath. Ox. vol. I. p. 850. In Clavis's Myſ- 
tica, p. 143, it is mentioned chat G. Downam preached a ſermon at the conſecration of the Biſhop of 
Bath and Wells. FI 

t Dr. Daniel Featley publiſhed a violent, falſe, abuſive piece againſt the Baptiſts, whom · he 
mortally hated; and, at the beginning of che book, a plate, repreſentative of the people againit whom 
be wrote performing the ordinance of baptiſm. Miniſters, the adminiſtrators,, and both men and 
women, the receivers, of baptiſm, are repreſented as ſtark naked in a river, and the Miniſters are thruſt- 
ing the people's heads down forward into the water. Such a fight had never been ſince the world began, 
and, if Dr, Featley ſappeſed the baptiſts adminiſtered the ordinance ſo, we are obliged to /uppo/o he 
knew nothing of the matter. Claude's Eſſay on the Compoſition of a Sermon, with Notes, by Robert 
Robinſan, vol. II. p. 98. | 4 

$ Dated from priſon, in the Lord Peter's Houſe in Alderſgate-ſtreet, Jan. 10, 1644. The preface to the 
reader is ſubſcribed, Calend. Jan. 1645. Thine in the Lord Jeſus, D. F. Priſoner in Peter Houſe, 
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© be uſe of an arming ſword, not of war, but of juſtice, to cut off ſuperſtition and 
© idolatry on the one fide, and profaneneſs and facrilege on the other; Heretiques 
with one edge, and Schiſmatiques with the other; and that, of all Heretiques 
© and Schiſmatiques, Anabaptiſts ought to be moſt ſeverely puniſhed, if not exter- 
* minated and baniſhed out of the charch and kingdom.“ Thus, while ſmarting 
himſelf under the rod of perſecution for his religion, fo inattentive was Dr. Featley 
to the rights of conſcience, or fo ignorant of the Spirit of the Goſpel, as to be a vi- 

rulent abettor of perſecution. - | EE 
However ſevere might be the diſtreſſes endured by this eminent polemic, both 
from his impriſonment and from his bodily complaints, there is another proof 
that he felt himſelf able to reich the jarring firings of controverſe; ſince he then 
publiſhed his remarkable challenge“ againſt the puritanical divines of the day, in 
which he offered to maintain, by diſputation or writing, three conclufions, in vin- 
dication of the articles of Religion agreed upon by the Convocation in 1562, and 
ratified by queen Elizabeth, of the diſcipline of the Church of England as eſta- 
bliſhed by many acts of parliament, and of the Book of Common Prayer, with a 
propoſal for a few alterations. Prefixed to the challenge is his Manifeſto + againſt 
| a falſe 


* Neale's Hiſtory of the Patitans, vol. II.; and Grey's Anſwer to Neale, vol. II. p. 108. 

+ © Whereas a falſe and ſcandalous report is Bruited by the Semi-Separatiſts and Anabaptiſts, and 
© readily entertained by divers zelots of the new Reformation, that I, who have preached and printed ſo 
„much againſt Popery heretofore, now, in my, old dayes, being ready to leave this world, have fallen 
© away from my holy profeſſion, and am in heart a Papiſt, there being found very many Popiſh bookes 
« in my ſtudy. And becauſe I have learned from the mouth of S:. Jerome, that though other wrongs 
© may be put up and anſwered with filence, committing the revenge thereof to the righteous Jodge 
« injuſtiſim? judicato juſtiſſem? judicaturo; yet that im _ſuſpicione hareſeos neminem oportet filere, that no man 
„ ought to be ſilent when he is charged with hereſie: I have thought fit to make known to all whom it 
„ may concerne, that, being choſen Provoſt of Chelſey- College, I have, under the broad ſeale of England, 
„% warrant to buy, have, and keepe, all manner of Popiſh bookes, and that | never bought or 
« kept any of them, but to this end and purpoſe, the better to informe myſelf to refute them; and for 
© my judgment and reſolution in poynt of religion, I profeſſe, before God and his holy Angels, and the 
« whole world, that what I have heretofore preached, written, and printed, againſt the errors, hereſies, 

idolatry, and manifold-ſuperſtitions of the Romiſh Church, is the truth of God, and that I am moſt 

ready and willing, if I be called thereunto, to ne and ſeale it with my blood. And whereas I am 
certainly informed that divers lecturers and preachers in London, and the ſuburbs, who have enrred 

pon the labours of many worthy Divines, and reaped their harveſt, doe, in their owne pulpits, after a 

moſt inſolent manner, inſult upon them, demanding where are they now that dare ſtand up in de- 

fence of Church Hierarchy, or book of Common Prayer, or any way oppoſe or impugn the new intended 
reformation both in doarine and diſcipline in in the church of England; I do here. proteſt that 1 do 

„% and will maintain, by diſputation or writing, againſt any of them, theſe three concluſions, 1. That 
4* the articles of Religion agreed upon in the year 1562, by both houſes' of Convention, and ratified 
iT a 4 by 


% 


a falſe and ſcandalous report bruited of his having fallen away from his holy pro- 
feſſion, and being in heart a Papiſt. | OR 

As the doctor was in an infirm ſtate of health before he was deprived of his liberty, 
it may be concluded that a cloſe impriſonment of more than eighteen months in- 
creaſed his diſorders, which were aſthma and dropſy, and haſtened his end; nor 
was it till ſix weeks before his death that he obtained leave from the Parliament 
to remove to apartments at Chelſea for the benefit of the air. Dr. Leo ſaw him 
twice after this temporary releaſe (for he died on the very day he had engaged to 
return to Lord Peter's Houſe) ; and on the ſecond viſit Dr, Featley complained of 
the cruel and groundleſs clamour that was circulated of his being out of his mind. 
He referred to the well-known ſtory of Sophocles as a ſimilar caſe, whom the ma- 
giſtrates had debarred from the management of his affairs, on the accuſation of his 
ſons that their father was diſtracted; but who obtained a reverſal of the judgement 
by a recital of his CEdipus of Colonos, and his then defiring to know, whether 
that tragedy, which he had juſt before finiſhed, could be the compoſition of one 


who was inſane—*® So,” ſaid Dr. Featley, ** I ſhall leave ſuch notes behind me, 


« quoted in this time of my weakneſſe, for, each day has its line (nulla dies fine 
« linea), that no ſober perſon will conceive to be the meditations of a madman alt 
| r. 


by Queen Elizabeth, need no alteration at all, but only an orthodox explication in ſome ambiguous 
* phraſes, and a vindication againſt falſe aſperſions. 2. That the diſcipline of the Church of Eng- 
„land, eſtabliſhed by many laws, apd acts of parliament, that is, the Government by Biſhops 
* (removing all late innovations and abuſes in the execution thereof) is agreeable to God's word, and 
« 4 true ancient and apoſlolical inſtitution, 3. That there ought to be a ſet form of public prayer; 
& and that the book of Common Prayer (the kalendar being reformed in point of Apocryphal ſaints 
and chapters, ſome rubrics explained, and ſome expreſſions reviſed, and the whole correctly printed 
* with all the pſaims, chapters, and allegations out of the Old and New Teſtament, according to the 
* laſt tranſlation) is the moſt complete, perfect, and exact, liturgy now extant in the Chriſtian 
* world, Memoir, pp. 9, 10, with a few corrections from the Spongia, p. 32. 23 
* In Dr, Leo's Funeral Sermon, p. 27, is this paſſage: ** Further, he told me he was writing, and 

* encouraged him with BAA arg. Indeed the lovely voyce in preaching moveth more, yet a man's 
writing teacheth more, For, it gives a man leave to pauſe on it, and doth not ſtrike the eares 
only and then away: words have wings, rea agi writing reacheth thoſe that are far off, 
* words thoſe that are neere: words reach only to them that are alive, writing to them them that are 
* unhorne, He that ſpeaketh profiteth his own congregation ; but he that writeth proſiteth all: he 
that ſpeaketh, for an houre; but he that writeth, for ever.” Leaves, however, are upon the wings of 
Time. Of the many books compoſed by Dr. Featley, ſome have moſt probably entirely vaniſhed ; and 
how few of the remainder are noticed even in the Chiſwell-ſtreet catalogue, containing hundred thou- 
ſands of volumes ! Featley Redivivus, with the Succin& Account of the Author, by bis nephew, the 
compiler of this article luckily found in Sion-College Library, where he alſo met with Mr. Gataker's 
ſermon at the funeral of Mrs. Featley. 65 To | | 
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Dr. Featley died April 17, 1645, within fix days after this converſation ; and 
Dr. Leo adds his having been aſſured, by credential witnefles, that he departed. 
this life like a ſound and faithful Proteſtant, living, and profeſſing at his end, that 
6 died in the faith and religion of the Church of England eſtabliſhed by many 

arliaments *, | | | | f 

In the laſt prayer mentioned to have been ſaid by him a few hours before his. 
death are theſe words: Lord, ſtrike through the reins of them that riſe againſt 
« the Church and King, and let them be as chaff before the wind, and as ſtubble. 
« before the fire; let them be ſcattered as partridges on the mountains, and let 
« the breath of the Lord conſume them; but upon our gracious ſovereign and 
„ his poſterity let his crown flouriſh.” Suppoſing this prayer not to bave origi- 
nated with, or not to have been heightened by, one of the many of that ſect to 
whom Featley had rendered himfelf extremely obnoxious; it muſt be admitted, 
that expreſſions ſo iraſcible and reſentful were blameable in a-Chriftian near the 
hour of his diſſolution. How different was the temper of mind diſplayed by Biſhop. 
Jewel in the ſame awful crifis! And yet he had long been a ſpirited and judicious. 
controverſtaliſt againſt the Papiſts, who were in his time moſt inveterate enemies. 
to Church and State. The clofing ſcene of this amiable prelate is thus repreſented 
by the hiſtorian of his life, but probably. the paſſage had eſcaped the recollection 
of Dr. Featley : “Valerius. Maximus writeth of Sylla, that it was hard to. ſay 
% whether he or his anger were firſt extinct, for, he threatened his enemies dying, 
“ and died threatning : but, on the contrary, it may be ſaid of this ſervant of 
« Chrift Jeſus, it is hard to determine, whether his natural. heat, or his zeal, was 
« firſt extinguiſhed, whether his prayers or his. ſoul firſt arrived at heaven; for, he 
« died praying, and prayed dying. His laſt words, worthy to be written with a 
«© pen of diamond, never to be rafed out, were theſe : A crown. of. righteouſneſs is 
« laid up for me, Chriſt is my righteouſneſs : this is my body, ibis day quickly let me 
« come to thee, this day let me ſee thee, Lord Jeſ +.” 

In purſuance of the directions in his will, the Doctor was buried, April 21, in 
the Chancel of Lambeth Church, and the ſermon at his funeral preached by Doctor 
Leo, who had not, he ſaid, thirty hours to prepare himſelf. for the bufineſs, and 
expreſſed a wiſh that. it had been undertaken by ſome ſtrong young champion 
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The many editions of © Ancilla Pietatis“ have been noticed. But I am. not aware that any of 
Dr. Featley's ſermons have been reprinted, except the xx144- in © Clavis Myſtica,” (127, 1708), 
which was preached at Mercers chapel at the funeral of Maſter Benet, merchant. The title is, Phi- 
* lip bis Memento Mori, or the Paſing-Bell.” The text, Deut.xxii. 29. And, at the concluſion, 
he ſtrewed theſe flowers upon the hearſe of their brother, who lay aſleep before them in his winding 
meet Ihe roſe, the emblem of charity—the lily, the emblem of purity and chaGity—=ube violet, the 
emblem of humility. | 5 TA 

Leo's Sermon, p. 26. | + Ibid, p. 28. 
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of the Church, and not impoſed upon a veteran worn out *, almoſt decrepid and 
toothleſs, one ſo far from I__ that he had not ſo much as elocution * . But, 
as 


* Dr, Leo was hardly r ſeventy years of age, voting as he obſerved, p. 1, preached the goſpel 
ſeven and forty years in court, city, country, and beyond the ſeas, 

No other certain information concerning Dr. Leo has the compiler of this e hitherto obtained 
than from the ſermon preached at Featley's funeral; though he is not à little inclined to believe that 
he might be the ſame perſon with F/illiam La, mentioned by Walker (offerings of the Clergy, part II. 
p. 33) to have been of Oxford, head maſter of the grammar-ſchool at Glouceſter, Chaplain to King 
James, and paſtor of the Engliſh church at Hamburgh; and alſo noticed by B. Willis, (Hiſtory of Ca- 
thedrals, vol. I. p. 743), as being inſtituted Sept. 30, 160, to the fifth prebend in Glouceſter Cathedral, 
and to have died in 1648, at Putney in Surrey, By a ſignature in the pariſh-regiſter of Putney be ap- 
pears to have been a preacher there in 1624. Environs of London, vol. IL p. 468, Lloyd, in 
Worthies, p. 690, mentions Dr, Leo as being chaplain to the Datch Ambaſſador. 

Much greater variations in pronouncing and writing of ſurnames than between Leo and Loe are often 
to be met with in that age ; and it appears, from Leo's ſermon, that he was a preacher beyond ſeas, 

and that he was Chaplain to King James I. Wandſworth and Putney being contiguous: pariſhes, it is 
not unlikely that the doctor, after he ceaſed being preacher at the former place, might remove to the lat- 
ter; and, as by his report of himſelf he was far advanced in years in 1645, his deceaſe in 1648 is not 
in the leaſt improbable. And, ſuppoſing him to have been an ejected prebendary of Glouceſter, that 
was a title not to be aſfumed in the title-page of a ſermon printed in 1645, We are informed by a jour - 
naliſt of that time, that, on Dr. Leo's preaching upon the text, Adam, where art thou?” he was 
&« anſwered by one Mr. Adams, Loe, here am I.“ An incident which ſhews the pronunciation of 
his name, though he ſpelt it Leo. Lyſons, vol. I. who cites at his authority * paſſages, April 
15, 1545) 

Paſſages in Leo's ſermon in which he ſpeaks of himſelf. - 

Page 1. It is not my mind, nor meaning, neither was it ever my manner, I having now — 
© the goſpel ſeven and forty years, in court, city, country, and beyond the ſeas, to trouble — 
* torie with any long or large beginnings.” 

Page 25, I had the honour, with doctor Temple, doftor Bernard, maſter Francis Taylor, and 
others, to be returned and joyned in the commiſſon for pious uſes, with, worthy Sir John Leathall, 
Knight, and other Juſtices of Surrey. 

„% We (Dr. Featley and Dr. Leo) ſerved together in three conyocations ; to wit; the laſt two of king 
James, of pious memory, to whom we had the honour to be chaplains in ordinary.” 

| Page 29. At my returne out of Germany, I with four merchants of Hamborough, ey two of 
my people coming to Embden, tock into our waggon a licentiatus in the emperial or civil law, &c." 
Page 23. In this page Dr. Leo thus notices a ſon 1 Some ſeven: yeeres fithence I had a- ſon, fellow of 
« Trinity in Cambridge; who being traveller for his college, I kept at Paris for a time abi dementi/- 
1 2 in an uncouth habit, that he might not be knowne; and he reſorted daily, and had conference 
in the Cleremont with the. Jeſuits.” 
+ Emeritus miles, and almoſt a Silicernium, a man mere e edentulus. But cum gemini obtrudi pote/t itur 

ad me—Yet, rather than I would wave the memorial of my endeated friend, I reſolved to undergo 
Vu s the 
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2, it ſhould ſeem, not a more proper perſon could have been ſeleded for the em- 
ployment, the preacher having been in habits of intimacy and friendſhip with the 
deceaſed thirty-ſeven years, and twenty of them ner at fo ſmall a diſtance from 
each other as Wandſworth from Lambeth. 

He has repreſented Dr. Featley as being, in his nature, meek, gracious, affable, 
merciful; and mentions his having a proof of his friend's fincerity to the poor, 
when they had the honour of bein "S returned with Sir John Lenthall and others, 
Juſtices of Surrey, in a commiſſion for pious uſes, The trontiſpiece to his ſermon 
is the model of a monument, and alſo an epitaph, the one never ſet up, nor 
the other engraven. “ There is a book,” fays Aubrey, © called, The Dipper 
« Dipt, writ againſt the Anabaptiſts, printed fince his death, where the graver 
c hath made a handſome monument“ for him, but no memorial i in the church,” 
This book has alſo his portrait by W. Marſhall, which is mentioned but not de- 
ſcribed +, by Granger. Before the Reſtoration, it was not likely that any 1 

ute 


the cenſure of the judicious for my plainneſs and fimplicity, of which qualities the next paragraph is a 
ſpecimen. * Truly I could willingly take up the lamentable cry of Eliſla for Elijah, be crying, O my 
& Father, my Father; and I lamenting, O ny Brother, my Brother, the chariots of [/reel and the hor/emen. 
© of the fame; for, we have loſt a chiefe chariot of our churches, and an horſeman of the ſtate; not of 
4 the pike, but of the pen; but why ſhould I or any lament for him? of whom I may ſay to you all chat 
% diſtich which old Ennizs ſaid at his death, and that with very little alteration, 


Nemo illum lachrymis decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit. cur? volitat dicta per ora virum,” 


Apoc. iv. 6. former part, is the text of Dr, Leo's ſermon. Prefixed to the ſermon is a copy of the 
verſes printed in the Hiſtory of Lambeth pariſh, Appendix, p. 62; In Obitum reverendi viri, Danielis 
© Featlei, ſacræ Theol. Doctoris, et Eceleſ. Anglic. Prepugnatoris acerrimus,” and ſubſcribed ** E Schola 
© Regia Weſtmonaſt. Sic flevit F. Gregory.“ And there 1 is added a Greek Extempore dekaſtick, in 
honour of Dr. Featley, by Jo. Harman, Oxonienſis. 

'* Engraved in the Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, vol. V. p. 59. In the plate, 3 to Dr. Leo's 
Sermon, there is not any repreſentation of lightning; and Reſurgam; and Matt. xxv. 36, are not 
engraved. The other text is printed at length over the figure. 

+ This alſo is engraved in the Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, plate V. It is an * ( 29), with a ruff, 
and in the clerical garb ; his hair clipped ſhort; one hand on his breaſt, in the other a Bible. 

At the upper corner, are his arms, a lion rampant Sable between 3 fleurs de lis; and his creſt, a lion 
rampaat Sable, holding a fleur de lis between his paws. At the bottom, on one fide a candle, juſt 
lighted, with a book open; on the other, a hand extinguiſhing the candle, and another cloſing four 
books. Under the whole are theſe lines (not printed in the Hiſtory): 


O ſancta Imago digna cui eultum ferant 
Quincunque amant Featleijum, 


bute of eulogy ſhould be ſuffered to be paid to a then unpopular character; and, 
afterwards, D John F eatley * might not be in circumſtances to enable him to de. 
ray 


Erat ille epitome & ſillabus Theologie, 

Brat Artium compendium. 

Bonis Amor, Odium Malis; nequiit ſatis 
Ab iis amari, ab his fugi. | 

Cur nos fleamus Mortuum? Certum eſt eum 
Obiiſſe, cui-vixit, Deo," 


* He was curate of Lambeth in 1635 and 1636, as appears from entries of burial-fees that were 
paid to him. (Paid to Mr. Featley for burying three poor people 3s. ; three children 38.; a penſioner 
13.; widow Jones's daughter 3s, A. D. 1635, June 26, paid Mr. Featlye for one buried from the barn 18.) 
The Churchwardens accounts of 1636, and of the two following years, were ſigned by him. He was the 
fon of John Fairclough, eldeſt brother of Dr. Daniel Featley, but as to his father's ſituation in life there 
is the ſame reſcrve as there is concerning the employment of his great uncle. He was a native of 
Northamptonſhire, and educated at All Souls College in Oxford, but is ſaid to have left. the Univerſity 
after taking his firſt degree in arts, probably to become his uncle's aſſiſtant in Lambeth or Acton. 
In his Succin&t Hiſtory of his uncle is this. paſſage. It was the Doctor's reſolution that he or me 
« ſhould travel; for, he was unwilliog that our mother, the Church, ſhould be deprived of us both in- 
“ one day; although I account myſelf one of the ſmalleſt atomes, and as the leaſt duſt of the ba- 
1 lance.” The doctor received an invitation from the Univerſity of Leyden, to be a doctor of the 
Church for Divinity, but declined travelling on account of bis age and infirmities. The nephew was. 
preſſed. by a dear friend to withdraw to the iſland of St. Chriſtopher's in the Weſt Indies; a propoſal 
which he accepted, and he failed with his wife, children, and ſervants, from Tilbury Hope, June 24, 
1643. Very ickſome muſt the voyage have been to him, the ſhip being, as he complained, ſufficiently 
peſtered with Browniſts, Anabapriſts, and Antinormiſts; he had, however, the honour of being the 
firſt preacher of the Goſpel, in the infancy of that mother colony. When he mentions the death of his 
uncle during his abſence, he feelingly expreſſes himſelf in theſe terms: Thus lived and thus died the 
« (deareſt to me of all my ableſt friends: who very often profeſſed, that * all his earthly care was for me. 
s and mine.” Yet he was. rendered unable to perform what he ſeriouſly intended me, ſo I was made 


« incapable of his intended favours, by being then in my exile.” See the Succinct Hiſtory, and Magn, 


Britann. Antiq. et Nov. III. 587. 

The nephew ſeemed to be as little aware as the uncle of the impropriety of a pun upon a ſerious topic; 
for, in aſſigning his motives for writing this conciſe account of the Doctor? s life, he thus expteſſed bim- 
ſe “ Neceſſity is laid upon me, and I muſt obey, Sighs abounding at this unwelcome office of wwind- 
« 1g up in @ Peet an uncle ſo loving, a friend ſo faithful, an inſtructor ſo learned and orthodox.” 


After the Reſtoration, he was appointed chaplain to the king, who preſented him, Auguſt 13, 1660, 


to the precentorſhip of Lincoln, and in September following to the prebend of Milton Roſs, with 
Scamelleſby in the ſame cathedral. In 1661, he was created D. D. and had from the dean and chapter 


Lincoln 
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of Lincola the vicarage of Edwinton in Nottinghamſhire, worth about ſixty. pounds a year, He died at 
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fray the expence. The nephew has indeed ſoggeſted, that, in his opinion, His 
uncle's literary works were a more ſuitable monument than done of marble, and 
that theſe memorials of his zeal for God and the King were ſuch, that, peradven- 
ture, future ages might alter the name in the poet to honour hin with the verſe; 
Marmora Featlæi vintunt Monumenta Libelli * 
His printed works are numerous; and the titles + of them ſhall be given below, 


The 


Lincoln in 1666, and was interred in ee the cathedral. Kennet's Regiſter, p. 230. He pub. 
liſhed two of his uncle's tracts, and perhaps more. One was, Dr. Featley Revived, &c.” London, 
vo. 1660; which he dedicated to the King, Ibid. p. 194. The other“ The League Illegal.“ 
In the dedication to Sir Edward Hyde he obſerves, ** that the King had entruſted him with the 
% jewel of his conſcience, and that the MS. being his own, by the right of an executor, he was the 
4 rather encouraged to dedicate it to the Chancellor, becauſe he preſumed the beſt of uncles were not 
© unknown to him, and becauſe he had the honour of being his Lordſhip's contemporanean at Or- 
% ford.” Two of the ſeveral ſermons publiſhed by doctor John Featley, were, 1. To the Weſt-India 
Company, on Joſh. i. 9. Lond. 1629. 2. At a Viſitation, on Heb. xiii. 17. Lond. 1636. And he 
was author of A divine Antidote againſt the Plague, contained in Soliloquies and Prayers, Lond, 
x660” (36). Ibid. p. 223. In the Churchwardens” Accounts the nephew, as well as the uncle, wrote 
the name Featley ; but the dedication to lord chancellor Hyde is ſubſcribed John "I" vulgd 
Featlex. 
- *® Succin& Hiſtory, p. 85. | 
+ 1. © The Life and Death of Jo. Jewell, ſometime Biſh. of Salifbury,” an abridgement of 
the Biſhop's life, written by Laur. Humphrey, D. D. drawn up by our author whilſt he was a 
ſtudent in C. C. Coll. an. 1609, at the command of Dr. Bancroſt, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, (Magn. 
Britan, vol. III. p. 58.) ; which, being by him concluded and ſent to Lambeth, was ſuddenly printed 
and prefixed to the ſaid Jewell's works, before he had time to reviſe it and to note the errata therein. 
The Church then in Convocation (on the motion of abp. Bancroft, 1611,) pitched upon Featley, he 
being then-twenty-four years old, to write the Life of Biſhop Jewel, Lloyd's Worthies, p. 527. 
2. Hiſtory of the Life and Manner of Death of Dr. Joh. Rainolds, Preſident of Corp. Chriſti Cob 
6 lege in Oxon.” i 
3. Life and Death of Rob. Abbot, D. D. ſometimes Biſhop of Saliſbury,” 
4. The Romiſh Fiſher caught and held in his own Net. Or, a true Relation of his Conference 
4% with Joh. Fiſher and Joh. Sweet, Lond. 1624. | 
5. * Appendix to the Fiſher's Net, with a Deſcription of the Romim Wheel and Circle.” 
5. A Defence of his Proceedings in the Conference, together with a Refutation of Mr. Fiſher's 
« Anſwer (under the name of A. 1225 to a Treatiſe, entituled, The Fiſher caught in his own Net, 
« Lond. 1624, qu. 
7. The Sum and Subſtance of that which paſſed in a Diſputation between Dr. Featly and Mr. G. 
, Myſket, touching Tranſubſtantiation, 21ſt of April, 1621, Lond. 1624,” qu. 
8. True Relation of that which paſſed in a Conference at the End of Pater - noſtre Row, called, 
« Amen, touching Tranſubſtantiation, 18 April, 1623.“ 4 
9. n- 
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The animadverfions upon a book, entituled, A Safeguard from Shipwreck to a 
* N Catholic, was one part of the double taſk” recommended to him 14 
| I 


9. Conference by wriring between Dr. Featley and Mr. Jo. Sweet, a Jeſuit, 2 
44 0 laſt Reſolution of Faith.“ 
d. „ Ancilla Netatis. Or, the Handmaid to private Devotion, Lond. 1626,” Bü which 
were ds editions of it printed before the year 1676.. 
11. „The Practice of extraordinary Devotion.” Printed with Ancilla Pictatis.” 

12, Sum of- ſaving Knowledge, delivered in a Catechiſm conſiſting of 52 Sections, anſwerable to 
«the Sabbaths throughout the year, Lond. 1626.“ 

13. Pelagius redivivus. Or, Pelagius raked out of the Aſhes by Arminius and his Scholars, 1626.” 

14+ * The grand Sacrilege of the Church of Rome, in _ away the ſacred Cup from the Laity at 
« the Lord's Table, &c. Lond: 1630, 40. 

15: *® Two Conferences: the former at Paris, now Ayled, by the Romaniſts, Biſhop of Chalcedon; 
u: another at London wich Mr. Everard, a. Romiſh Prieſt, diſguiſed in the Habit of a Lay- Gentleman, 
« unt xpecledly met at a dinner in Noble-ſtreet, 25 Jan. 1626.” Primed with the © Grand Sacrilege.“ 

16, „ Clavis Myſtica : a Key opening divers difficult and myſterious Texts of Holy Scripture, in ſeventy. 
« Sermons, Lond. 1636,” fol. Which ſermons, having ſeveral matters in them againſt the Papiſts 
and the Church of Rome, were, as Prynne ſaith, obliterated before they went into the preſs by the licenſer, . 
chaplain to Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury. See in Canterburies Doome, p. 108, 254, 258, .269, alias 
279, 284, 293, 527; &c. Clavis Myſtica was dedicated to the King; and for that reaſon, probably, was 
| Publiſhed without an imprimatur from the chaplain. 

17. * Hexatexium :.or, fix Cordials to ſtrengthen the Heart of every faithful Chriſtian. againſt the 
« Terrors of Death, Lond. 1647,” thin ſol. 

18, ** Defence. of Sir Humph..Lyad's Vita tuta, Lond. 1638, 4to, 

19. Anſwer to a Piece intituled, A-Caſe for a pair of Spectacles, Lond. 1638,“ 4to. 

20. Tranſubſtantistion exploded againſt che Biſhop of Chalcedon, Lond. 1638,” 8vo.. 

21s Several Funeral Sermons,. one. preached at che Funeral of Sir Humpb. Lynd, Lond. 1640.” 

22. Vertumnus Romanus. Or, a Diſcourſe penned by a Romiſti Prieſt, .wherein he endeavours to 
i prove that it is lawful for a Papiſt in England to go to a Proteſtant Church, to receive the Communion, | 
«.and.to take the. Oaths of - Allegiance. and Supremacy, Lond. 1642, 410. : | 


— * 


23. Animadverfions upon a Book, intituled, A Safeguatd from · Shipwreck to a prodent Catholic,” 
« wherein is proved that a Catholic may go to a Proteſtant Church and take the Oaths of Allegi- 
«-ance and Supremicy, Lond. 1642, 410. | | 

24. * The Gyoile Laſh, or, the Vindication; of Dr. Featey, 6 Proteſtant | | 
« Religion. ' | ' | 

26. His Anſwer to heſeren Arty eabibie 3ginf him.to the Commit of Pluadered Mii i 
by three mechanic Brownilts, in Joly, 164. | 3 

26. His Manifeſto, or Challenge. This was written upon repor: hs. he was turned Papill- 

27. Tbe Dippers Dipt. Or the — duck'd and pi ung'd ov:r Head and Ears, at a Diſpuuting 
in Southwark, 27 Od. 1642, Lond. 1643." | 
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the Houſe of Commons“, and was publiſhed with their approbation. The-othe” 
article was a trauſlation of St. Paul's Epiſtles, with an expoſition and marginal annote” 
tions, which, though ready for the preſs, never appeared in print. We aretold, by 
the writer of“ The Gentle Laſh,” of its being Dr. Featley's profoundneſs in learn- 
ing that encouraged both Houſes of Parliament to commit to his review this branch 
of the ſacred writings, and that he performed both the works in which they em- 
ployed him with ſolid judgement and ſingular fidelity. But his merit as a found and 
Judicious expoſitor may be reaſonably queſtioned, it being evident that he was more 
fanciful and refined in his reſearches after vain ſubtilties and myſterious meanings 
than in inveſtigating and illuſtrating the genuine ſenſe of ſcripture, Not a few chi- 
merical interpretations might be eafily produced from Clavis Myſtica ; but I will 
cite only one ſpecimen, which, as far as I can trace, had not occurred to the ima- 
gination of any preceding commentator. It is at page 153, in a ſermon from rx 
Cor. ii. 2, the title of which is, © The Tree of Saving Knowledge, or Schola 
* crucis Schola Lucis, the Croſs the School of Light.” The croſs (obſerves the 
« preacher) had foure parts: ö 8 | 

« x, An Arrectorium, which was the maine tree faſtened in the earth, and ſtand- 
4c ing upright to Heaven. | - | 

« 2, Scabellum, a planke to which the feete were nayled. 

« 3. Lignum tranſverſum, a crols piece of wood whereto the hands were nayled. 

4 4, Verticem, the top or place above the head, where the inſcription was put. 

« To the dimenſions of which parts the Apoſtle ſeemeth to allude (Epheſ. iii. 
e yer. 18.) in his ſacred mathenaatickes bat, ſaith hee, you may bee able 10 


28. Traktate againſt the Anibaptiſts contained in fix Articles,” — 
29. Remarkable Hiſtories of the Anabaptiſts, with Obſervations thereupon.” | 
30. ** Anſwer to a Popiſh Challenge, touching the antiquity and viſibility of the true Church, and 
e other Queſtions depending thereon, Lond. 1644.“ | | 
31. „Sacra Nemeſis: the Levites "Scourge, or Merc. Britannicus and Civicus diſeiplined, 1644.” 
32. * Divers remarkable Diſputes and Reſolves in the Aﬀembly of Divines related, Epiſcopacy aſſerted, 
4 Truth righted.“ In this, which is printed with Sacra Nemeſis,” is Dr. Featley's learned ſpeech 
againſt the Covenant, ſpoken in the ſaid Aſſembly. | 18 8 
33+ © Pedum Paſtorale, conc. hab. ad Cler. Oxon, ad Joh. 21. 15. Ultraject. 1657, 12mo, 
34. Dr. Dan. Featley revived, proving that the Proteſtant Church (and not the Romiſh) is the only 
Catholic and true Church, Lond. 1660,” '12mo. _ - | 
3 5, The League illegal: or, an Examination of the ſolemn League and Covenant, Lond. 1669.” 
30. Doctrine of the Church of England maintained, in a Juſtification of the thirty-nine Articles 
4 of the Church of England, againſt Papiſts and Schiſmatics, &c. Lond. 1660,” 4to. 
- 437. 4 Antiquity and 'Univerſality of the Proteſtant Faith.” | Printed with the former. 
38. He alſo publiſhed K. James's . Cygnea Cantio, Lond, 1629,” 4to; which contains a ſcholaſtic 
Auel between that monarch and our author, 4 B 8 
See p. 329 . | 5 PIES. 
ee com- 
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Ve comprehend with all Saints what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and beight, 
«© The breadth ſeemeth to have reference to the lignum tranſverſum, the length to 
« the &rreforium, the depth to the ſcabellum, and height to the vertex of the crofſe.” 

John White, uſually called the patriarch of Dorcheſter, was appointed rector 
on the deprivation of Dr. Featley. There were three- more comperitors for the 
living, the doctor having been told that it was deſigned for Mr. Puttie, afterwards 
for Mr. Channel, then for Mr. Foreb „ and laſt of all for Mr; White *. 
He ſigned, as rector, the orders of Camberwell ſchool, January 16, 1643, and Au- 
ouſt 14, 1645. Leaving Lambeth he repaired to Dorcheſter, where he died July 


21, 1648 T. He was fucceeded in Lambeth rectory by—Sece Hiſtory of the Pa - 


riſh, p. 60. Ent 
John Rawlinſon, who in the Regiſter of Baptiſms is in ſome places ſtyled rector, 


and in other miniſter of God's word. He ſigned the addreſs of the miniſters in and 
near London, preſented to the king in November 1660, for his majeſty's gracious 


conceſſions in his declaration concerning ecclefiaſtical affairs 3 and he was one off 
the commiſfioners at the Savoy conference for a review of the liturgy F. A. Dt. 
Rawlinſon was recommended to the univerſity of Oxford, for à doctor's degree by 


” 
F- 


- 


lord chancellor Clarendon ||. | 
Wylde, George, LL: D. ought to be claſſed among the rectors, becauſe he was 


inſtituted and induced by preſentation from the king though for reaſons aſſigned 
in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh**, he did not receive any of the profits. But, in 1663; 
Rawlinſon being removed for non-conformity,. archbiſhop Juxon preſented. £ 

Robert Pory, D. D. who was, as Newcourt had heard, a kin to him, and had 
been his domeſtic chaplain whilſt biſhop of London. By this prelate he was' collared 
in 1640 to the rectories of St. Margaret, New Fiſh-ftreet, and of Thorley, in Herts; 
but in the times of uſurpation, which foon followed, they were ſequeſtered. He 
was of Chriſt's College, in Cambridge, and Auguſt 2, 1660, was created doctor in 


divinity by royal mandate T. In the ſame year he was admitted to theſe prefer- 


ments: July 10, to the archdeaconry of Middleſex; Auguſt 16, to the prebend 
of Willeſdon, in St. Paul's Cathedral; and; Auguſt 10, to the rectory of St, Botolph, 


Biſhopſgate. This he reſigned in September 1662 for the rectory of Much Had- 


ham, in Herts, (that might be an option to/archbiſhop Juxon, on the confecration 


of biſhop Sheldon,) which he held with the rectory of Lambeth. By appointment 


from the crown he likewiſe became a canon-reſidentiary of St. Paul's, and was 
therefore, as a pluraliſt, a fair mark for the ſtricture of the compiler of Poor Ro- 
bin's Almanack, who is ſaid to have adopted that title in ridicule of Dr. Pory tt. 
From inadvertency he had negle&ed to take a diſpenſation before he was collated 
to the prebend of Willeſdon; but he afterwards, obtained one to keep with it the 


* FSpongia, p. 3. + Ath. Ox. II. 114, 4 Kennet's Regiſter, p. 3122 
S Thid, p. 407. 1011 oF, 44 ; iin 21132 

2 | wid. p. 672. Qu. The ſame perſon who was rector of Lambeth ? 

P. 61, Ke. ++ Kennet's Regiſter, p. 220. 11 Hiſtory of Lambeth Palace, p. 62. 
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archdeaconry of Middleſex, notwithſtanding both ſtalls were under the ſame roof. 
It was granted by the dean and chapter of Canterbury, that ſee being ſtill vacant; 
and the reaſon aſſigned was, that, the greater the advancement in ſacred learning, 
the greater ought to be the recompence, and that an increaſe of the daily neceſſi- 
ties of life requires a proportional increaſe of neceſſary ſupplies *. A. 1664, May 
31, Dr. Pory communicated to the Lower Houſe of Convocation a form of prayer 
for the Parliament and. Convocation ; and he was appointed, December 13, one of 
the members for examining and reviewing. the Book of Common Prayer, and he 
ſigned the original book +. The ſame year, July 5, he preſented to the Houſe of 
Lords a, petition for the purpoſe of obliging Matthew Hardy to diſcover where he 
and his accomplices had caſt the bones of archbiſhop Parker . In 1661, he ſigned 
his imprimatur, with a commendation: of the moſt worthy author, ro: a treatiſe en- 
titled Pulpit Conceplians, Public Deceptions:: or the grand Debate reſumed in the 
Point of Prayer, wherein it appears, that thoſe free-Prayers, ſo earneſtly contended 
for, have no Advantage above the preſcribed Liturgy. in public Adminiſtrations 5. 
He printed articles of enquiry previous to his viſitation of the archdeaconry of 
Middleſex ||, the only publication of his that I have found noticed. According 
to Newcourt **, Dr. Pory died before November 25, 1669 and was ſucceeded in the 
rectory of Lambeth by | 
Thomas Tomkias,. ſon. of John Fomkins, organiſt of St. Paul's; and grandſon 
of Thomas Tomkins, an eminent organiſt and muſician to king Charles the firſt++;, 
He was born in the pariſh of St. Botolph, Alderſgate, educated under the care 
of his uncle Nathaniel. Tomkyns,. a prebendary of Worceſter, and entered a com- 
moner of Baliol College in Oxford in 1651. In February 1654, he took the de- 
pree of B. A. was elected fellow of All Souls College in 1657, and commenced 
A. in July 1658. He was proctor of the univerſity in 1664, admitted B. D. in 
July 1665, and D. D. in May 1673. By archbiſhop Sheldon, to whom he was 
chaplain, he was collated to the rectory of St. Mary Aldermary, which he voided 
by ceſſion in 1669, being then removed to the rectories of Lambeth, and of Monks 
Riſborough in Bucks. November 8, in that year, he was inſtalled chancellor of 
Exeter Cathedral, which might be the archbiſhop's option on the conſecration of 
biſhop Sparrow, and on the 13th, of the ſame month be was elected a canon- reſi- 
dentiary of that church. The archbiſhop had ſo high a regard for his chaplain, 
that he promoted him to Lambeth, with a view of having a continuance of his ſer- 


| * Non obffante quod prædictus archidiaconatus, five archidiaconalis dignitas, cum canonicatu- 
et przbenda de Wilſdon prædictis, in eadem ecclefia, ac ſub uno eodemque tecto ſunt inſimul. 
Majores in ſacris literis progreſſus præmia majora poſtulant, et plures in vita. quotidiank neceſſi- 
tates plura vitz neceſſaria ſubſidia requirunt. Oughton, Ordo Judiciorum, vol. II. p. 150. 
+ Kennet's Regiſter, p. 455, 579. 1 Ibid. p. 494; and Hiſtory of Pariſh, Appen. p. 154. 
5 Kennet's Reg. p. 572. {| Ibid, p. 728. * Repert, vol. i. p. 83, 832; Walker's 
Sufferings, part II. p. 81. ++ Newcourt, Repertorium, vol, I. p. 436. A 
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vices in that capacity. As chaplain he figned his Imprimatur to The Cauſes of 
the Decay of Chriſtian piety, or An Impartial Survey of Ruines of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion undermined by unchriſtian DoArine, written by the author of the whole Duty 
of Man, London 1667, and afligned as reaſons for giving it the ſanction of his 
name, that it was a traly Chriftian book—a book, which, from its primeval piety, 
exalted eloquence, and weight of reaſoning, cannot fail to make us all the true 
Chriſtians ſo accurately deſcribed in ita book more worthy of a purer age, except 
that it might have ſufficient efficacy to transform even the preſent into better days. 
May God grant this bleſſing to the work and the author * There is alſo his Im- 
primatur (dated March 27, 1675) to Glanvill's Eſſays on ſeveral important Sub- 
jects in Philoſophy and Religion. | 118 

Invidious muſt have been the office of a lincenſer. For, however well qualified to 
judge of the merit of the book he was to inſpect, there might be paſſages in it he would 
fad it neceſſary to expunge, leſt, by ſuffering them to remain, he ſhould give of- 
fence to his ſuperiors in church or ſtate: and he would find it difficult to avoid 
rendering himſelf obnoxlous, in conſequence of his being under a bias from the in- 
fluence of that party to which he was himſelf attached. Unfortunately for Mr. Tom- 
kins's fame, Paradiſe Loſt was ſubmitted to his review; it having been confidently 
averred, and never denied, that this incomparable poem was in danger of being ſu 
preſſed, becauſe the licenſer-imagined he had diſcovered treaſon in that noble ſimile, 
in the firſt book, of the ſun in an eclipſe. Toland, the firſt biographer of Milton, 
attributed it to the malice or ignorance of the licenſer; hard words, which one is 
rather ſurpriſed to ſee applied by Dr. Newton, without any palliation, to fo reſpec- 
table a man as Mr. Tomkins. But Dr. Johnſon ſeems to have been of opinion, 
that Milton was dealt with with tenderneſs, and that he could expect no kindneſs 
from a chaplain of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. And yet, if, as Dr. Johnſon has 
obſerved in another page, that © every line in this poem breathes ſanctity of thought 
e and purity of manners +;” can any plauſible reaſon be offered, why it ought to 
have been withheld for a time from the public eye? That it would have been in 
the power of the licenſer to have conſigned it to utter oblinon is hardly probable. 
The caſe undoubtedly was, that Mr, Tomkins, abhorring the republican principles 
of Milton, peruſed the poem with a very jealous eye; and he was the more apt to 
eſpy what he ſuſpected might be written with a traiterous intent, becauſe, from his 
controverſy with Baxter, he was in the habit of diſcovering and expoling the falla- 
cious pleas of rebels to their ſovereign. | | | 

From an entry in the record's of the Stationers Company it appears, that the im- 
primatur, dated Sept. 10, 1679, was granted by Mr. Tomkins to Paradiſe regained, 


Hic liber were Chriſtianus; qui fi primæ vam ſpectes pictatem, ſummam eloquentiam, rationum pondus,- 
rihil in co deeft, quo minus poſſit nos omnes quales tam accurate dęſcribit were Chriſtianos efficere, Puriori 
eve /ane digniſimus eſt, niſi quod tam potens fit, qui vel ngſtrum {aculum transformaret in melius. Bene - 
dicat Deus operi et authori. . 7 

t Lives of the Poets, vol. I. pp. 197, 249. 
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together with Samſon Agoniſtes *, in which dramatic poem there are ſuch ſevere 
ſtrictures clearly pointed at the reſtoration of Charles II. and at the trials and ſuſfer- 


ings of Milton's party after that event, that Drs. Newton and Jortin wondered, not 


without reaſon, the licenſer ſhould have acquieſced in their being publiſhed. No 
otherwiſe can I account for this indulgence of Mr. Tomkins, than that, hurt with the 
cenſures to which he had ſubjected himſelf by his over-refined cavils at Paradiſe Loft, 
be might be unwilling to renew and increaſe the obloquy by demurring at the ap- 
pearance of another poem of unqueſtionable excellence, and which is founded upon 
an intereſting part of Scripture Hiſtory. The paſſages alluded to in Samſon Ago. 
niſtes are verſes 241-246; and verſes 678-700, Aud in Mr, Warburton's comment 
on the laſt lines are many ingenious inuendos, embelliſhed, and ſomewhat aggra- 
vated, in the ſpirit and ſtyle of a crown lawyer pleading on an information for a 
libel. Paradiſe regained, &c. edit. by Newton. | 
Dr. Tomkins died at Exeter Auguſt 20, 1675, aged 37, and was buried in 
the chancel of St. Martin Hoſintree in Worceſterſhire +. See a farther account of 
him, his character, writings, and epitaph, in Wood, Ath. Oxon. vol. II. Ne 447, 
and in his Faſti, 105, 122, 191. 18 
George Hooper ſucceeded Dr. Tomkins in the rectory of Lambeth, being then 


B. D. and chaplain. to archbiſhop Sheldon 4. His father, George Hooper, gentle- 


man, of Grimſby in Worceſterſhire, ſent his fon to St. Paul's ſchool & ; but he 
muſt ſoon have been removed to Weſtminſter, becauſe he was elected from that 
college to Chriſtchurch in Oxford in 1657, where he regularly took his degrees in 
arts. The Latin ſermon preached by him for his degree of B. D. July, 1672, was 
publiſhed after his death, and he commenced D. D. July 3, 1677. Previouſly to 
his becoming chaplain to the archbiſhop, he in that capacity had attended Dr. Mor- 
ley, biſhop of Wincheſter, who collated him to the rectory of Woodhay, in Hants, 
and from the archbiſhop he had the precentorſhip of Exeter cathedral, October 16, 
1675, by right of option on the confecration of biſhop Lamplugh. Having been 


_ chaplain and almoner to Mary, princefs of Orange, he was, on her acceſſion to the 


Crown with king William, appointed chaplain to their majeflies, and by them ad- 
vanced to the deanry of Canterbury, in July 1691 **. Being elected in 1700 prolo- 


* Entered for his copie under the hands of Mr. Thomas Tomkins, and Warden Roper, a 
cc copie or booke intituled Paradiſe regained, a poem in four bookes. The author, John Milton, 
« to which is added Samſon Agoniſtes, a dramatic poem by the fame author, Entered by J. Starkey,” 
+ His uncle, Nathaniel Tomkyns, who died October 21, 1682, aged 82, was buried in the 
ſame church. Willis's Survey of Cathed. vol I. 680, 841. In Ecton's Theſaurus N. T. is men- 
tioned as patron of the benefice, and probably he was rector. 
T Dr. Ducarel has not noticed the date of the preſentation. As chaplain, he licenſed, Nov. 


1, 1675, Dr. Gell's Remains of Select Scriptures of the Old Teſtameut opened and explained. 


Kennet's Reg. p. 170. 
„ Knightis Life of Dean Colet, p. 434. | 

** Some Account of the Deans of Canterbury by Henry John Todd, M. A. p. 143. 
391135 | 
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entor in convocation, he ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the archbiſhop's right of continuing 
by ſchedule without the affent of the lower houſe, and other claims that the arch 
biſhops of Canterbury, as preſidents of the provincial ſynod, had long exerciſed. 
In the Biographical Dictionary it is ſuggeſted, that he unwillingly accepted queen 
Anne's nomination of him to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph, in 1703; but it ſhould' 
ſeem, from a letter of Dr. Atterbury, that the demur was occaſioned by his not 
being for ſome time allowed what he thought a ſufficient commendam. An al- 
lowance ought certainly. to be made for Atterbury's ſtate of the caſe, he being ap- 
parently envious at the ſuecefs of Hooper, and attributing it to the conſequence he 
had given the prolocutor,” In a letter to biſhop Trelawny, remarks Atterbury,, 
Jet the dean of Canterbury be as great as he will, | muſt take the liberty to ſay, 
te that it was my poor labours that made him fo. For, had not that book I wrote 
& procured a convocation, and given him by that means an opportunity of forming 
ea ſtrong body of the clergy, and placing himſelf at the head of them, he could 
© not have made it neceſſary for the crown to take notice of him, in order to bring 
te things ta a temper, but would have continued dean of Canterbury ſtill. In-re- 


© turn for this I know I am to be neglected, and ſacrificed, as far as he is able to 


« bring it about *, gc. | 


The article in the Biographical Dictionary alſo mentions, that when, half a year 


after, biſhop Hooper received a like command to. remove from St. Aſaph to Bath 
and Wells, he earneſtly requeſted her Majefty to diſpenſe with the order; whereas, 
according to Atterbury, he was then employing his court intereſt for a tranſlation, 


© and that it was ſaid he would effect it .“ But there is a paſſage in another letter, 
which betrays a. ſtrong prejudice in Atterbury, and, as I apprehend, biſhop - 


Hooper may be eafily exculpared from the ſtricture pointed at him. It is in a let- 
ter dated Auguſt 29, 1703, in which Dr. Atterbury writes: The biſhop elect 
* continues at Canterbury; he hath not yet taken out his commendam, and will 
not be conſecrated till after Michaelmas, for this reaſon among others, that he 


64 nay, and his fucceſſurs may not, have the half year's profits of Lambeth .“ And, if 


this were Dr. Hooper's motive, (which, however, ſeems to have been admitted 
without proof,) it was politic in him, and not by any means untur to be influenced 
by it: for, it effectually prevented a conteſt, about who might be entitled to a. 
conſiderable part of the income of the rectory that did not become due til! Michael- 
mas; and without this precaution, had his ſucceſſor been an unreaſonable man, he 
might have been deprived of an equitable proportion, even though he had diſ- 
charged the duty, and detrayed all the taxes of the preferment for more than 
eleven months of the current year. This is an advantage of which a clergyman. 
may avail himſelf, who is to vacate a benefice by ceſſion or reſignation, though it 1s« 
denied to the repreſentatives of a deceaſed incumbent by the itatute of 2: Henry 


VIII. cap. II. that act of Parliament giving to a ſucceſſor all the profits of a benefice, . 


* Biſhop Atterbury's Epiſtolary Correſpondence, vol. III. Lett. XXIII. + Ibid, p. 145. 


Ibid. p. 115, 
from 
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from the day of avoidance. And, as the reaſon for allowing this indulgence to a 
fucceſſor no longer ſubſiſts,- and the ſtatute was paſſed when the clergy were re- 
frained from marrying, it is much to be wiſhed that a law were amended which 
bears ſo extremely hard upon the widows and children of deceaſed incumbents in a 
ſeaſon of the deepeſt diſtreſs. 

Biſhop Hooper died at Blaxton in Somerſetſhire, September 26, 1727, aged go, 
and was buried in the cathedral of Wells. In the Account of him, in the Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, it is related, that, after being a year in the ſervice of the princes 
of Orange, he repaſſed the ſea in order to complete his marriage, the treaty for 
which had been ſet on foot before his departure. By his wife he had eight chil- 
dren, of whem one only ſurvived him. This appears from an inſcription, engraved 
on a monument placed againſt the Eaſt end of the North wall of the chancel of 
Lambeth church. It is a ſmall but beautiful monument of various-coloured Italian 
marble, being a tablet between two-cantalivers, which ſupport a pitchr pediment, 
on whoſe top ſtands a globe or ball, behind which is raiſed a pyramid. The inſerip- 
tion is: 

Near this place lye buried two ſons and five daughters of the right reverend 
George Hooper, late lord biſhop of Bath and Wells, and Abigail his wife; daugh- 
ter of Richard Guilford *, late of this place, gentleman, who all died in their in- 
fancy. The laſt in the year 1694. 

This monument was erected to their memory by Abigail Prowſe, the only ſurvi- 

ving child, widow of John Prowſe, of Axbridge, in the county of Somerſet, Eſq. 
In the baſe of the monument is a ſhield, bearing, Gyronney of eight, Or and 
Ermine, a caſtle triple-towered Sable; impaled with Or, on a ſaltire between four 
martlets Sable. | TRE S 

Edmund Gibſon, D. D. was inducted into the rectory of Lambeth, November 
19, 1703 +, by preſentation from the Crown on the promotion of biſhop Hooper. 
In the Epiſtolary Correſpondence of Biſhop Atterbury are two paſſages relative to 
this matter: one is as follows 4: It is now ſaid that Gibſon is to fucceed the dean 
c of Canterbury at Lambeth. The archbiſhop, it is certain, puts in hard for him, 
46 and ſays, that ſince that living is not only in his patronage, but his pariſh-church, 
4 he ſhall think it very hard, if he is not liſtened to in behalf of his chaplain,”— 
The other paſſage alluded to ish-: © He (biſhop Hooper) expreſſes the utmoſt 
cc uneaſineſs at Gibſon's ſuccceding him, who hath ſpoken ſo often of the dean 
ce with the utmoſt contempt in the world ||, although he was lately his curate, and 
« has been much obliged to him. He knows not well how to put up this affront, and 
« yet he is too wiſe (I believe) not to digeſt it before the next ſeſſion of Parlia- 
ment. But Atterbury ſhould have termed Gibſon an occafional aſſiſtant preacher 
rather than curate, as appears from this minute in the veſtry-book,—* 1697, No- 


- * See Hiſt, of Pariſh, P. 37+ | 
4 Regiſter of Baptiſms, P- 379, and the Brief Book. 1 Vol. III. P · 103. 
$ Ibid, p. 115. [| Ibid. p. 99. | 
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ec vember 18, ordered that the churchwardens attend the dean of Canterbury, and 
« defired; that Mr. Marſh, Mr. Hooper, Mr. Lanſdell, and Mr. Baker, do accom- 
& pany them, to return him thanks for leaving ſo good and worthy a gentleman, 
& as Mr, Gibſon, to preach te us in his abſence.” 
For memorials of biſhop Gibſon the reader is referred to The Biographical 
Dictionary; to the Hiitory of Lambeth Palace, p. 68; to a Charge delivered by 
Dr. Fifield Allen, archdeacon of Middleſex, in 1749; and to a quarto pamphlet 
printed the ſame year, and ſuppoſed to have been written by biſhop Smalbroke. 
The title of it is,“ Some Account of the right reverend Dr. Edmund Gibſon,” &c. 
In the liſt of his writings, inſerted in the Hiſtory. of the Palace, only one letter is 
mentioned concerning the diſputes in convocation.; whereas: he is generally al- 
lowed to have publiſhed eleven tracts. And in the catalogue of his works, in The 
Biographical Dictionary, ane is omitted which. ought. to be here noticed, becauſe 
it was drawn up for the uſe of his pariſhioners. It was printed on one ſide of a 
large ſheet of paper, and diſperſed among all the families in Lambeth. The title 
is, * A Courſe of Catechifing in the Pariſh of Lambeth throughout the Year, with a 
« brief Exhortation to Parents and Maſters concerning their Duty herein.” After 
reciting the laws of the Church of England relative to catechiſing, the writer 
obſerves, | | | g | "Va 
« As to the proper times of catechiſing children in the church, the rubrick (as 
te we have ſeen) enjoyns Sundays and holydays; but it is to be noted, that when that. 
© order was firſt made, there were few ſermons-any where in the afternoon, And 
« becauſe preaching and catechiſing together would make che ſervice too long, eſ- 
« pecially in winter, it is thought more expedient to catechiſe upon particular Hy- 
* days, after the ſecond. leſſon at morning. prayer. 3 

In ſuch pariſhes as this, it would be impoſſible to catechiſe children all at 
once; and therefore, in the following ſcheme, the pariſh is divided into fifteen parts, 
and one certain holyday is aſſigned for catechiſing the children of each part every 
&« year; that ſo the work may be performed more orderly ; and the miniſter may 
be better able to obſerve, who are careful, and who are negligent, in preparing; 
and ſending their children and ſervants.“ | 
The ſcheme referred to ſhall be inſerted in the Supplement. | 
Biſhop: Gibſon, at the requeſt of Mrs. Gibſon, who died December 27, 1741, 
gave thirty pounds to the poor of Lambeth, and he- bequeathed to them one hun- 
dred pounds. With the ſee of Lincoln he held this rectory in commendam 
one year; and at the expiration of that term, the king, September 30, 1717, 
preſented * _ | i | 

Richard Ibbetſon.. He was a native of Yorkſhire, and of Oriel College in Ox- 
ford, of which he was elected fellow, and he proceeded M. A. OQtober 14, 1701. 
From archbiſhop Teniſon, to whom he was chaplain, and who conferred on him. 


© Hiſtorical Regiſter, 
8 tlie 
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the degree of doctor of divinity, he had the rectory of Hadleigh in Suffolk, which, 
1 ſappoſe, he ceded on becoming rector of Lambeth. Archbiſhop Wake appointed 
him his chaplain ; by whoſe fayour he was inſtalled precentor of Exeter cathedral 
in June 1723, and archdeacon of the dioceſe in November 1726, both theſe dig- 
nities being probably in his grace's gift as options on the conſecrations of biſhops 
Blackburne and Weſton. _ Dr. Ibbetſon publiſhed two ſermons. 1. 8vo. 1712, 
preached before the univerſity on the Epiphany, text 1 Tim. in. 16 ſubject, the 
divinity of our Bleſſed Saviour proved from Scripture and Antiquity. In this dif- 
courſe, as mentioned in the title page, Mr. Whiſton's attempt to revive the Arian 
hereſy is conſidered. 2. preached at the afſizes at Croydon in Surrey, March 15, 
1722; text, Romans, xiii. 4; ſubject, the duty of obedience to governors, 
This ſermon is dedicated to Peter Theobald, efq- high ſheriff, and to the gentlemen 
of 'the Grand Jury, at whoſe requeſt it was publiſhed. He died at Canterbury, 
September 2, 1731, and was buried in that cathedral. 

John Denne, B. D. was inſtituted to the rectory of Lambeth November 27, and 
inducted November 29, 1731. He was archdeacon of the dioceſe of Rocheſter, 
to which dignity is annexed the 6th prebendal ſtall in that church; and dying at 
Rocheſter, Auguſt 5, 1767, aged 74, was buried in the cathedral, For particu- 
lars relative to his family, character, and writings, the reader is referred to Mr. 
Maſters's Hiſtory of Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge, p. 277; and to Memo- 
rials of Rocheſter Cathedral, p. 232, &c. ſubjoined to Cuſtumale Roffenſe. 
Beilby Porteus, D. D. was the ſucceſſor of Dr. Denne, promoted to the biſhopric 
of Cheſter in January 1777, and tranſlated to the ſee of London in 1787. 

William Vyſe, LL. D. (the preſent rector) ſucceeded Dr. Porteus in 1777. 


He was in 1793 collated to the archdeaconry of Coventry. 


WES! CURATES. 


In the Churchwardens' Accounts from 1 505 to 1520 theſe clergymen are noticed, 
mot one of whom, it is clear, could be rector of Lambeth. 


Sir John Lownd®. 


* A, 1505. Received at the burial of Sir John Lownd for waſte of torches and wex, ii 8. iii d. 


$71 7 Sir 
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Sir William Argall *. | - 

Sir John Howell “. . 

Sir John 7. 

Sir Alexſander 1. 

Sir William Webſter §. 

Sir David ||. 

John Bocher Clerk *. 

And Sir Robert Collett +Þ. 

Sir was a common title of eccleſiaſtics in that age, eſpecially if they had taken the 
firſt degree of arts at either univerſity ; and ſtill in Cambridge Dominus in Latin, 
or in Engliſh Sir, is the 1 o Bachelor of Arts. Several of the perſons 
here mentioned, it ſhould ſeem, were prieſts who officiated at the private altars, 
and only affiſted the rector in the celebration of maſs at the high altar, on the prin- 
cipal feſtivals, and on the anniverſary of the dedication of the church. But, from 
the manner in which Sir William Argall is noticed, I imagine him to have been, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, the reCtor's curate, as might be likewiſe Lownd and Webſter. 
To Argall there was a payment of xs. for organs; and he is recorded as a bene- 
factor to the church. Three other perſons of the name occur in the Churchwar- 
dens Accounts *Þ ; viz. John Argall, who died in 1516; Goodwife Argall, who 
was a collector "of money for different purpoſes ; an Thomas Argall, called the 
regiſter. He was regiſter of the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, and I conceive 
him to be the perſon, who, as a notary public of the dioceſe of Wincheſter, at. 


* Received of Sir William Argall, at the burial of Sir John Howell, for ditto, iiii s. ini d. ot 
Sir William Argall, at the monethes mynd of Sir John Howell, for waſte of wex, xiid, Item, 
for brekyng of the ground within the church for Sir John Howell, vis. viiid. 

+ Of Sir John that ſyngeth for Mr. Hugh Peyntwyn, late archdeacon of Canterbury, for 
half a quarter rent of the chamber that Sir Joha Lownde hadde, xxd, 

t A. 1515, Received of Sir Alexſander for howſe rents, iis. A. 1519, Item, of Sir Alex- 
ſander Preeſt for iii, yers rent of his chambers in the church-yarde, tos. A. 1520, entered as 
owing for rent. 

$ A. 1516, paid to Sir William for making and kepyng of our book, vis. vii d. A. 1817. to 
Sir William Webſter, his fee, vis. viiid, A. 1518, the ſame. A. 1 525, received of Sir Wil- 
liem Webſter of his grant for repair of the church, iis. | 

A. 1518, received for the beryall of Sir David, iii s. viii d. 

*r A. 1518, Received of John Bocher Clerke for the berying of the parſon's ſarvart, xxd. 
Of John Bucher Clerke for the yer's mynde of George Seymour, 124, 

++ A. 1519, Received of Sir Robert Collett for a quart. rent of on of the howſeys in the 
church-yard to Mydſomer, xvd. 

It A. 1518, received of the goodwyfe Argall and the goodwyſe Hykks i in money gaderyd of 
the pareyſſonrs for the Tryndell's lyte before the rode, viis. ixd. A. 1520, received of Emme 
Argall to the byldiuge of the church, vis. viiid. Of Thomas Argall, the regiſter, xxvins, 1d. 
A. 1521, received of goodwyfe Argall, and Borow's wyfe, of ok money, vis. vii d. A. 1521, 
received of Sir William Argall of his grant, xls. Of goodwyfe Argall for Tyell, vid. Of Sir 
William Argall for old tymber and lyme, iiis. iid. Of Sir William Arg; all for the pulpyt, iid. 
Of Sir Wylliam Argall tor lym and land, xvid. Of goodwyffe Argall tor lyme and ſand, xiid. 
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of archbiſhop Parker . > 

Sir George Corn, curate, was buried Oftober 8, 1543. 
Mr. Thomas Bullock, as curate, figned the Churchwardens“ Account to October I, 
in the 5th of Elizabeth (A. 1563), fo that he was probably appointed by Dr. Pory. 
To the account of the next year he was a witneſs as well as the rector; and he was 

one of the pariſhioners who conſented and agreed to the taking down of the rood- 
loft, and the ſelling of the copes, and veſtments, that had been uſed before the 
Reformation. His name occurs as a ſubſcribing witneſs to almoſt all the accounts 
as long as he lived; and it is entered in the regiſter, that he was buried October q, 
1584. It does not appear that he ever became a beneficed clerk, though he diſ- 
charged the cure of this very extenſive, and even then populous, pariſh, upwards 
of twenty years. Suppoling him not to have had any preferment, he muſt be 
deemed unfortunate; Lambeth palace, though in ſtrictneſs of law extraparochial, 
being contiguous to the pariſh-church, of which the archbiſhops of Canterbury are 
the patrons. Archbiſhop Teniſon, as mentioned in a former page, conſidered it 
as his pariſh-church, aud ſo did archbiſhop Herring. 3 

Richard Grainge, or Grainger, figns the pariſh-regiſter, as miniſter, Auguſt 15, 
1579; and in the Churchwardens' Accounts are theſe items of payments to Mr. 
Grainger; for a ſervice book, 4d.; for writing the Regiſter-book, 3s. 4d. ; and 
for writing the Churchwardens' Accounts, 3s. 4d. He was probably the Richard 
Grainger, M. A. mentioned in Haſted's Hiſtory of Kent f to have been inſtituted 
to the reQory of Frittenden, Auguſt 4, 1582, and who died in 1594. 

George Hammond is noticed in the Old Veſtry Book and Regiſter as a curate, 
or miniſter, from 1583 to 1592. See at p. 281, of theſe Addenda, a minute of veſtry 
concerning the rent he was to pay for the houſe in the church-yard. 

Edward Hargrave, curate, ſo entered in account, June 22, 1592, as tenant of 
one of the houſes in the church-yard, and to the account of the next year he ſub- 
ſcribes himſelf, the parſon his deputy. He quitted the curacy in 1594, on his being 
inſtituted, July 3, to the rectory of Frittenden, vacant by the death of Richard 


„ A, D. MPpxXxX111. June 14, coram nobis in quadam ſuperiori camera infra ædes reſidenciæ 
noſtræ vulgariter nuncupatas ** Stockwell.“ Wilkins, Concil. iii. 766. | 
* Hiſtory of Palace, Append, p. 26. Of the Argall family are theſe notices in Haſted's Hiſ- 
tory of Kent, vol. III. Thomas Argall, in 6 Edward VI. acquired by purchaſe the manors . 
of Godden and Morgdieu in Tenterden, p. 97; and ia the iid year of the ſame reign Richard Ar- 
gall married Joane Martyn, a coheireſs of Robert Martyn, of Graveney-court, and by that 
alliance ſeems to have become poſſeſſed of the manor of Denſted in Chartham, of which his ſon 
Thomas had livery in 7 Elizabeth, p. 19, - ky 
T Vol. iii, p. 58. | 


Grain; 
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Grainger; where he died in 1619, and lies buried in the chancel. The inſcription 
over his grave remains in braſs, 5 partly hid under the altar- rails &. | 
Mr. Turner, Miniſter, A. 1594, received of him for his tyme rent for the 
church-houſe, 11s. 8d. and paid him for writing of the book of chriſtenings, 
weddings, and burials, 28. 6d. Churchwardens' Accounts | 

Mr. Baker, curate in 1594, mentioned as owing 105. for the rent of his houſe. 
He was preſented by the dean and chapter of Rocheſter to the vicarage of Darenth, 
June 24, 1595, and continued vicar till 1605. | | 

John Racſter was curate in the years 1595, 1596, as appears by entries of rent 
paid by him, two years to Chriſtmas, He ſigned the Churchwardens' Account 
to February 25, and aſſented to the choice of churchwardens, but in the account of 
the year following he paid only a quarter's rent. He was of Cambridge, but in- 
corporated M. A. at Oxford, July 6, 1594 . | 

Maſter Kenderecke, A. 1598, received of him for houſe rent, 15s. A. 1599, 
received of him for houſe-rent for one year and three quarters, 41. 5s. od. Paid to 
maſter Kendericke for writing the Regiſter Book, 3s. | 

Mr. Calfhill. In 1560 Dr. Blague paid for him rent for three quarters of a 
year, and it is noted that one quarter's rent was left behind. According to B. 
Willis , John Calfhill- was inſtalled in the fifth prebend of Durham cathedral 
in 1607. Qu. The perſon who had been curate of Lambeth, and was he not the 
ſon of that eminent divine Dr. James (or John). Calf hill, who was collated in 1565 
to the deanery and rectory of Bocking in Eſſex, and ſoon after, by biſhop Grindal, 
to the archdeaconry of Colcheſter ? and whom queen Elizabeth nominated to, the 
biſhopric of Worceſter, but who died without being conſecrated? 
Mr. Ratleefe, or Ratcliffe, by the accounts of 1602, paid 208. for half a year's 
rent, and was paid 3s. 4d. for writing the Regiſter. In the account of 1603, 
there is an item of half a year's rent received of him. „ 
Mr. Hudſon, in 1603, paid half a year's rent, and received 3s. 4d. for writing 
the regiſter. He ſeems to have quitted the curacy next year from an embarrafl- 
ment in his circumſtances. He was probably ſucceeded by 
Mr. Benjamin Toncke, or Tonkys, concerning whom and his predeceſſor there 
is this minute in the Churchwardens? Account : | Ln 

« 2* die, Junii 1611. Mem. That a cloak-bagg, with the number of 45 bookes, 
* which the late churchwardens found in the veſtry, were ſaid to be the bookes of 
* Mr. Hudſon, ſometimes curate of Lambehith, and there left for rent due to the 
church, were, by order of the veſtry, as may appear in the veſtry-book, given to 
Mr. Benj. Toncke, now curate, in hewe. of his ,paynes for writing out the names 
* of Mau hp marriages, and burials, into the Ledger Booke, which were unwriten 
* before his tyme.” The Regiſter ſhews that Mr. Tonckys was curate i 1615, 
and he ſigned the Churchwardens' Accounts May 22, 1614, and April 11, 6135. 


* Haſted's Hiſtory of Kent, vol. iii. p. 58, + Wood, A. O. vol. I, Faſt, 248. 
1 Survey of Cathedrals, vol, I. 267. 
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Mr. Henry Rigges, curate, was buried June 16, 1616. Par, Reg, 
Thomas Harward, miniſter, ſigned the Churchwardeng' Account to June 2, 
1617. He was collated to the vicarage of Herne, near Canterbury, February 12, 
1617, and died in 1621 *, | 1972 

Richard Taylor, miniſter, in 1617, ſigned an account of the receipts and diſ- 

burſements for the new ſeats in the church; and as curate, July 16, 1618, ſigned 
the yearly account of the churchwardens. He might be related to Francis Taylor, 
rector; and he was continued in the curacy by Dr. Featley, for he ſigned an ac- 
count June 13, 1620. In the account to May 12, 1621, 1s a payment to him of 
11. for regiſtering all the chriſtenings, buryals, and marriages, which were omitted 
out of the Regiſter for divers years. And in the account to June 3, 1622, is this 
item, © to Mr. Taylor the miniſter, for burying Symmond's ſuppoſed baſtard-child, 
18.” + lt is very probable Mr. Taylor was the perſon collated to the rectory of 
Betherſden, in Kent, May 27, 1622 f, and who ceded that living on his being pre- 
ferred to the rectory of Halden, February 20, 1626, This Richard Taylor was 
buried in the chancel. of Halden church $. e 

Thomas Taylor was the ſucceſſor of Richard in this curacy; for he ſigned the 
following accounts of the churchwardens ; to May 6, 1624 /; to July 14, 1625; to 
May 31, 1626; and to May 4, 1627. | | | 

William Harris, miniſter in 1633. Par. Reg. 
John Lawthropp, miniſter in 1635. Par. Reg. 

John Featley was curate of Lambeth in 1635 and 1636 x. 

Roger Cocks, miniſter, in 1639, ſigned the account of voluntary contributions, 
and payments, when new plate was provided for the communion- table, as he did 
the Churchwardens* General Account, May 28, the ſame year. And in the 
account to June 5, 1641, is entered a payment of 13s. 4d. to Mr. Cocks, for 
preaching Mr. Holt's funeral ſermon ++. Mr. Channel, in 1643, was appointed by 
the committee of plundered miniſters to officiate for Dr. Featley. The Doctor ſtyles 

him a ſubſtitute of Mr. White, of Dorcheſter, and notices him as bearing his cha- 
racter in his name, and ſtretching his Cheveril conſcience ſo. far, as to gratify ſome 

ſchiſmatical ſeparatiſts in Lambeth, by reading in the church a paper denouncing 
the illegal ſentence of ſequeſtration 41. ER: 
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* Haſted's Kent, vol. III. p. 624, 
+ This item follows, to the quean that bare it, whilſt ſhe lay in, 6s, 8d. 

1 Halted's Kent, vol. III. p. 243. 

$ Ibid. p. 105, with a reference to Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, part II. p. 378. 
J In this account is this item given to Harman, who preached here, 48. 

gece an account of him before, in theſe Addenda, p. 337. 
++ Under payments in 1642 is this Item, 


Nov. 5, to Mr, Ben for preaching that day. 
4; Spontzia, p. 27, 26. 


* 
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Thomas Perkins is mentioned in the Pariſh-regiſter as miniſter and curate within 
the years 1640-1654. Qu. Whether he was not vicar of St. Stephens in St. 
Albans, April 11, 1665, and rector of Colne Engayne, in Effex, January 16, 
167.1 *, | . 
| {obo Hadley, curate, from 1667 to 1671, as appears by the Brief book, A 
perſon of the ſame names was.licenſed to be curate of St. Catharine Cree Church, 


July 11, 1672, and deprived for not taking the oath. of allegiance after the Revo- 


lution Y. 

Thomas Baker, curate, Auguft 12, 1672. (Regiſter of Chriſtenings, and 
Brief-book). He was of All Souls College, in Oxford, and admitted, M. A. Ja- 
nuary 12, 1677. SRD Be | 

Andrew Needham, curate, 1676-1681. Pariſh Regiſter, and Brief Book. 
He was probably related to Mr. William Needham, chaplain to archbiſhop San- 
eroft. a | | 

John Barrow, M. A. He was born in Northamptonſhire, and a member of Ed- 
mund Hall in Oxford, where he took his degree, May 16, 1674. As chaplain; 
he accompanied. Sir William Temple in his embaſſy to Holland; and after his re- 
turn, was lecturer of St. Catharine Cree Church, and curate of Lambeth, to Dr. 


Hooper, then in attendance upon the prince of Orange. A. 1682, Auguit 26, 


Mr. Barrow was inſtalled a carion of- Windſor ; and he occurs vicar of New Wind- 
ſor, in 1683, being, as incumbent of that benefice, appointed by the biſhop of 
Saliſbury to preach a viſitation ſermon. It was publiſhed by encouragement from 
the prelate, The text was, Phil. i. v. 15-18, and in the diſcourſe, pointed prin- 
cipally at the Difſenting preachers, he dropt ſome expreſſions, which, if delivered 
from the pulpit in theſe happy days of toleration, would be heard with great diſſa - 
tisfaction by the clergy as well as the laity. For he admoniſhed thoſe of the laity, 
whoſe office required it, to uſe all lawful means of putting a ſtop to the ſort of 
preaching he had expoſed ; adding, © if they (the preachers) will not, as one 
te would think by this time in conſcience they ſhould de; I ſhall think it no hard 
t concluſion to ſay, it is you. that ought in conſcience to fuppreſs them ; the places 
* you are in, and the oaths you have taken, will preſs you more to it than I ſhall 


6e now do;“ p. 34, 35. Ina former page (p. 23) he mentions with regret, that 


the Diſſenters were raiſing new academies to perpetuate the difference. A. Wood 
has noticed ſome other writings of Mr. Barrow, and ſketched his — He 
died March 19, 1684, in the 34th year of his age, and was buried at New Windſor, 

John Clarke, M. A. was curate from 1684 to 1692, and admitted rector of the 
united pariſhes of St. Mary Bothaw, and St. Swithin London Stone, on a pre- 
ſentation. from the dean and chapter of Canterbury, and moſt probably by the in- 


* Newcourt, Repertor. v. i. 790, ii. 188. § Ibid, v. i. 


t Ath. Ox. vol. II. 195. AY 
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tereſt of Dr. Hooper, whoſe ſiſter, Rebecca, he married. Mr. Clarke, having res 
moved to Canterbury for the recovery of his health, died, after a ſhort continuance 
at the deanery, October 29, 1700, and was buried in that cathedral. Theſe. parti. 
eulars are collected from the inſcription on a fair monument erected by Mrs. Clarke 
to her haſband's memory, in the North aile, called the Martyrdom. It is printed 
in Rawlinſon's Antiquities of Rocheſter, F. 56. A. 1691, June 24, when the family 
of archbiſhop Sancroft was diſſolved at Lambeth, an alms was given to the poor of 
the pariſh, and a preſent to the curate, Mr. Clarke. Life of Abp. Tillotſon, p. 146. 

Montague Wood, M. A. * ſeems to have been the next curate. Par. Reg. and 


Brief-book. He was afterwards rector of St. Michael Royal and St. Martin Vintry, 


in London; for which preferment he might, like Mr. Clarke, be obliged to dean 
Hooper, the living being for that turn in the gift of the church of Canterbury, on 
the death of Dr. Hody, in January 1706-7. | 
John Garnet, M. A. + became curate in 1703, and afterwards lecturer, in which 
offices he was continued till 1711, when he was preſented by the Crown to the 
rectory of Singleſton in Yorkſhire. His farewel ſermon, preached at Lambeth, 
Auguſt 12, was publiſhed at the requeſt of the pariſhioners, and the introduction 
is addreſſed to them. The text, Romans viii. 14, and the following paragraphs in 
p- 23, have reſpect to himſelf and his then ſituation. | 

« Another publick means God hath appointed for our religious improvement 
ce is preaching ; 1 might, perhaps for my own ſake, if I had no further views, have 
ic omitted to have ſaid any thing upon this head, being conſcious to myſelf of my 
& inability (conſidering the great attendance to be given to parochial offices in 
« this pariſh) to diſcharge ſo great a function in ſo large and numerous an auditory: | 
t but my conſciouſneſs in this reſpe& raiſes (as it always has done, and always will 
*« do) my grateful ſentiments of the favoury and civilities you have continually done 
& me ſo much the higher. | 

« But what I intend is, that preaching being an ordinance of God, we may hope 
* for his bleſſing upon it, and for that reaſon ought to give attendance to it, what- 
« eyer the capacity of myſelf, or thoſe that are to ſucceed me in this ſtation, are, 
« as being ſuch whom God hath deputed to miniſter to you in this office; for in- 
« deed, after all, it is not the perſonal qualifications of the preacher, though be 
** could ſpeak with the tongues of men and angels, but a pious temper and diſpoſition 
of mind in the bearer; and, above all, the grace of God, which renders le 
« good ſeed of the word fruitful.” | | | | 
Ins the title-page Dr. Garnet is ſtyled chaplain to the duke of Devonſhire ; and 
it -may be preſumed that his grace procured for him this valuable benefice, He 
was father of Dr. John Garnet, of Sidney College in Cambridge, lady Margaret's 


- 


preacher in that univerſity, and chaplain to the duke of Dorſet, lord lieutenant of 


* He was of Catharine Hall in Cambridge, and regularly proceeded in arts in 1681 and 1683. 
+ Was of Sidney College Cambridge. A. B. 1692, A. M. 1696. 
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Treland, and promoted. to the biſhopric of Ferns and Leighlin in 17 52, The 


biſhop preached, May 1755, a ſermon, for the benefit of the boys charity-ſchool, 
in which he noticed the relation his father had had to the pariſh, n 

Francis Jeffereys was curate from 1707 to 1729, and during a part of the time 
leturer. Brief- bogk. He was of Sr. John's College in Oxford, and admitted B. C. L. 
May 7, 1708. + He occurs vicar of Wimple in Cambridgeſhire, vicar of Aſhwell 
in Herts, and lecturer of St. Bartholomew behind the Royal Exchange London. 

John Pearſe was curate in 1711-1723, and preſented by archbiſhop Wake in 
1721 to the rectory of Culleſdon in Surrey. | 

Joſeph Diſney, M. A. was- curate, but in what years I am not certain. In 1725 
archbiſhop Wake conferred on him the vicarage of. Cranbrooke, which he held by 
diſpenſation, with the vicarage of Apledore, with the chapel of Ebeny annexed, 
He ſucceeded the reverend John Johnſon in both theſe benefices, and died at Cran- 
brooke, far advanced in years “, Auguſt 3, 1777. He was of King's College, 
Cambridge, and commenced M. A. in 1724. 22 >) Hp 

George Read became curate and lecturer in 1729. He was a native of Lincoln- 
ſhire, and of Chriſtchurch in Oxford, where he was admitted M. A. July 22, 1723. 
He continued curate to his death, which happened February 22, 1744, when he 
was 47 years old. þ . : | e 

William Welles, M. A. quitted this curacy in 1731, for the curacy of St. Mary 
Le Bow, and he was afterwards le&urer of St. Swithin, London- tone. He had 
been fellow of Queen's College in Cambridge. e 

William Allen, B. A. f of St. John's College in Cambridge, ſucceeeded Mr. 
Welles in 1731, and became lecturer on the death of Mr. Read. He commenced 
M. A. in 1748, and, by the favour of archbiſhop Herring, was preſented in 1755 
to the rectory of Rottingdean in Suſſex. His grace, at the ſame time, promoted 
the late reverend Francis Fawkes, then curate of Croydon, to the vicarage of Or- 
pington in Kent. In 1743, when Ifaac Eeles, Eſq. of Lambeth, ſerved the office 

of high ſheriff, Mr. Allen was his chaplain, and publiſhed the ſermon he preached 
at the Lent aſſize. Text, Exod. xx. 16. He quitted both curacy and lectureſhip 
in 1758, and died in 1770. | ROE 
James Lea, B. A. Chriſt Church College in Oxford, was ſucceſſor to Mr. Read 
in the curacy, and to Mr. Allen in the lectureſhip. He was rector of Crawmerſh 
in Oxfordſhire; died in 1769; and was ſucceeded by | 

Jeffery Snelſon; who atterwards refigned. | | . 
Williams was curate from 1758 to NMidſummer 1760; when he removed to 
the curacy of Chelſea. He was followed at Lambeth by | 
| Richard Harvey, M. A. of Corpus Chriſti College in Cambridge {, who con- 
tinued in the curacy two years; and in 1767, five years after he had quitted it, 


- *F Infomuch, remarks Mr. Haſted, that the vicar, clerk, and ſexton, made together the 
amount of 254 years. The clerk, Samuel Jenner, died March 20, 1782, et. 96, and upwards. 
Hiſt. of Kent, iu. 55. | | | | 
+ He took his firſt degree in 1730. 9 s 
I A. B. 1758; A. M. 1761. He is the elder brother of Rear Admiral Henry Harvey, and of the 
lately.deceaſedilluſtrious Captain John Harvey, of the Brunſwick. See Gent. Mag. LXIV. pp. 67 2 
5 Arch; 


\ 
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archbiſhop Secker collated him to the vicarage of St. Laurence, in the Iſle of Te- 
net; and in 1772, archbiſhop Cornwallis conferred on him the vicarage of Eaſtry, 
near Sandwich. He is in the commiſſion of the peace for the county of Kent. 

John Piggot, M. A. of Trinity college, Cambridge, the next curate, was appointed 
lecturer in 1769, on the death of Mr. Lea. He removed from Lambeth, on being pre- 
ferred by archbiſhop Cornwallis, in 1776, tothe vicarage of St. Peter'sin the iſle of Tenet. 

Thomas Pearce, M. A. of Oriel college, Oxford, became curate on the refignation of 
Mr. Snelſon, and ſucceeded Mr. Pigott inthe lectureſhip. He is now D. D. a prebendary 
of Cheſter cathedral, a minor canon of St. Paul's, and ſubdean of the king's chapel, 
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John Lloyd, LL. B. of Magdalen college, Cambridge, who is alſo lecturer. In 
1790 he was collated to the ſinecure rectory of Little Mongeham in Kent; and in 
1791 preſented to the rectory of St. Dunſtan in the Eaſt. 

William Battel, B. A. of Merton College, Oxford. 


OF THE CHURCH WARDENS. 


The firft entry in the Antient Book of Accounts, ſo often cited, relates te the 
choice of churchwardens. It is as follows: 7 

However, by an order of veſtry, dated July 12, 1523, it was enacted by tbe 
* hool affent and conſent of Mr. Ambroſe Payne, parſon of Lambeth, and all the 
« pariſhioners of the ſame, that from henceforth they ſhall every yere aſſemble on 
« Relycke Sonday “, and after evyn ſong, for to make and hear the Accounts of 
« the churchwardens, and alſo ro elect and cheſſe new wardens, and always one of 
« the old to remayne ſtill, and to elect and cheſſe two new unto him.” 


For twenty-five years the election was in one of the ſummer months, but whether 
uniformly on Relycke Sunday is not clear; and it certainly ceaſed to be on that 
day in the 2d of Edward VI. when Relycke Sunday was no longer held in ſuch 
high veneration, and the ſuperſtitious ceremonies obſerved on it were prohibited. 
Soon after Michaelmas became the uſual time of choice to the year 1579, when it 
was altered to February; nor was there any farther change, till, in compliance 
with the eccleſiaſtical canons, which were ratified by the King in 1603, it was 

fixed in Eaſter Week, Eaiter Tueſday, as far as appears, has been the conſtant 
day; and the cuſtom of the Pariſh of Lambeth is, for the rector, in perſon, or by 


his curate, firſt ro nominate in veſtry one churchwarden, and for the pariſhioners 
to elect two others, | 


„ Dr. Denne his mentioned the Sunday fo:tnight after Midſummer to have been Relick Sun- 
day, | s 


fixed 
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The veſtry act of 1523 might be judged adviſable, in order to have the aſſiſt- 
ance of a perſon of experience in parochial buſineſs. But, though the word alway 
is in the minute, it was not an invariable rule to continue in office one of the 
former churchwardens, three new having been frequently choſen. This was 
the caſe in 1380; and the year before, the pariſhioners concurring only in the 
choice of the upper warden, the matter was brought before the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, April 10, 1579, who © willed the parties preſent to let down certayn 
«© names of their neighbours, whom they thought meete, and he would prick 
« them twayne.” This direction being complied with, the perſons appointed by 
the biſhop were ſworne in by the chancellor of the dioceſe, after the accuſtomed 
order of the law at the enſuing viſitation. And, notwithſtanding there was an ac- 
quieſcence in the election of churchwardens in 1580, a ſuſpicion. ſeems to have been 
entertained, rhat the perſon, who, in that or the ſubſequent years, was likely to 
have the chief management of the pariſh-money, might not be in competent cir- 
cumſtances to be entruſted with it; for, after the election, it was ordered, and, as it 
is believed, for the firſt time, that “ whoever taketh · the church ſtocke to cuſtody 
ce ſhall, before the receate thereof, put in ſurety for the anſwering for the ſame.” 
Two ſureties were accorcingly bound, and this prudent precaution wes uſed for 
many years. The entry of their names is generally followed by a minute, noticing to 
whom of the churchwardens the communion-cup was delivered. 

In 1682, the veſtry endeavoured to ſet aſide William Jeanes, whom Dr. Hooper, 
the then rector, had appointed churchwarden. He was, however, admitted at the 
biſhop's viſitation, as were two of the three perſons elected by the parilh ; Peter 
Rich, eſq. the third in their liſt, being excluded. 

Another, and a more ſpirited attempt, was made in 1733, to deprive the rector 
of his right of nomination. At the veſtry aſſembled, after due notice, on Eaſter 
Tueſday, March 27, for the purpoſe of chuſing parochial officers, Dr. Denne, rec- 
tor, firſt named, as uſual, Stephen Fortee; and Thomas Griffin and John Lilly 
were nominated by the pariſh. To this joint choice of three churchwardens the 
pariſhioners preſent agreed, and moſt of them ſubſcribed their names in token of 
their aſſent. But, on May the 8th, a veſtry, aſſembled to ſettle the poor rates, 
and to conſider other ſpecial affairs, took upon them to annul the above nomination 
and election, as deſtruttiive and ſubverſrve of the rights and liberties, and the known 
antient uſage of the pariſh, and to declare, that William Starkey, being now. ſecond 
churchwargden, do, as cuſtomary, ſucceed unto and be, as of right he ought, the eldeſt 
churchwarden of the pariſh, and not Stephen Fortee. A caveat was atterwards en- 
tered in the Eccleſiaſtical Court to prevent Fortee's being ſworn into his office; but, 
before the merits could be there determined, the Court of King's Bench granted a 
prohibition upon theſe ſuggeſtions—thar the cuſtom of the pariſh of Lambeth, con- 
cerning the appointment of churchwardens, was, for the ſenior churchwarden to 
de part out of office at the end of the year; for the ſecond in that year to become 
the ſenior the year following, and the 5 the ſecond ; and for the pariſhioners 

- 44 0 
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to elect a third perſon to be the other churchwarden; and that ſuch regular ſuc- 
ceſſion had yearly, and every year, time ont of mind, been had and uſed within 
the pariſh, unleſs by death or incapacity in any of the three churehwardens in any 
year there was a vacancy. | 

Dr. Denne, being well informed how frivolous the plea was, and how broken 
and irregular the ſucceſſion of churchwardens had always been, reſolved to main- 
tain the claim of the rector; and he the more readily engaged in the ſuit, becauſe 
it was evident that the rights of the pariſh were not-leſs affected than his own 
this pretended cuſtom, which, if eſtabliſhed, would leave to the pariſh the free 
choice of only one churchwarden inſtead of two. He therefore joined iſſue with 
the plaintiff, William Starkey, .the late churchwarden, in order to try the right 
at the enſuing aſſizes for the county of Surrey. And it was worthy of notice, that 
Starkey, who had figned the nomination of officers at- the Faſter veſtry, declared, 
when ſerved with the rule of court, that he knew. nothing of the matter, for that 
he went out of office at Eaſter. | 

The following extracts from the rector's caſe clearly expreſs the purport of the 
whole. They likewiſe ſhew the tate of pariſh politics at that time, and diſcoyer 
the motives which in this conteſt actuated the party in oppoſition. 

« If we conſider (remarked Dr. Denne) this plain narrative of facts verified by 
&« a liſt of churchwardens in order, not of regular ſucceſſion, but of free election 
« for the ſpace of two hundred and thirty years, wherein there are-as great changes, 
& believe, as in any pariſh in England; it will be difficult to conjecture in what 
& mint this pretended cuſtom was coined, which comes out with the ſtamp of an- 
te tient and laudable upon it. As to its antiquity, they who urge it muſt be ignorant 
& of the original conſtitution of the pariſh in regard to the election of churchwardens, 
& ſince it appears from veſtry books, particularly an old one which reaches from 
ce the year 1505 to 1654, of which fo much care was taken as to number the very 
« leaves, as alſo from the biſhop's regiſters, ſupported in many particulars by li- 
« vying evidence. Or, if they know the conſtitution, they muſt have a deſire to over- 
& throw it; or, what is worſe, a diſpoſition to ferment differences in the pariſh, which 
© mult be attended with ill-blood, confuſion, and a great expence, that they may 
© make a gain thereof, or gratify their paſſions and perſonal reſentments. As to its 
« being a laudable cuſtom, no cuſtom ſure can be deemed ſuch which deprives 
& both rector and pariſhioners of their common and canonical as well as antient 
« right, to make a tree choice of ſuch perſons every year as they ſhall think beſt 
« qualified for the office, eſpecially in ſo large a pariſh as Lambeth, where 
« they have the leaſing of the pariſh eſtates, and the management of great ſums of 
© money, in both which reſpects there have been within memory very conſiderable 
& failures and abuſes. * Select veſtries have been adjudged to be great grievances 
6 to pariſhes, and an infringement of common rights and liberties z and certain in- 
„dependent churchwardens muſt be more ſo. 'The true intereſts, rights, and li- 
6 berties, of the pariſh of Lambeth, do therefore depend upon the iſſue of this 


7 c trial. 
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c much leſs an intention to deſtroy (as is maliciouſly ſuggeſted) and ſubvert the 


c from the fector's temper, or character in life), that determined him to exert his 
right of nominating a churchwarden, and to perſiſt therein at a juncture when 
ce his pariſh was in a flame, and every private animoſity or perſonal reſentment were 
« thrown in to blow it up; when former officers had been fo little maſters of their 
© paſſions as to have an information brought againſt them by gentlemen for publiſh- 
{© ing a libel in the church. At ſuch a juncture it muſt be the duty of a rector 
© to exert his right, and he would have been guilty of a breach of traſt, if he 
ce had not interpoſed, and nominated for churchwarden (as by law and cuſtom 
ehe might) a perſon ſo unexceptionable, that the whole veſtry agreed with him 
© in the choice *; a perſon, in whom he could himſelf confide, and who would 
join with him in the mediation he had been deſired by all parties io undertake, 
« in purſuing amicable meaſures, in reconciling and healing breaches z and, if that 
© could not be, in taking care, that the intereſt of the pariſh, and the management 
ce of their workhouſe, ſhould not ſuffer when put into the hands of pariſh officers, 
te after it had been erected and conducted by a numerous truſt of gentlemen, and 
© other moſt ſubſtantial inhabitants authorized thereumo by a public veſtry , 
4 not only without miſapplication or embezzlement, but with like attention as 
ce their own concerns, in ſo regular and fair, ſo frugal and prudent a manner, as 
© that the poor were moſt comfortably provided for, and all the money ſeveral of 
ce the truſtees had lent without intereſt paid off, and the pariſh aſſeſſments reduced 
& from two ſhillings to nine pence in the pound.“ | | 

Starkey (or more properly his abettors | ) was aware that his cauſe was indefenſible, 
and he did not therefore ſtand trial at the aſhzes; but in the enſuing term a writ 
was awarded by the Court of King's Bench, commanding Dr. Pintold, the biſhop's 
chancellor, to adminiſter the oath of office to Mr. Fortee. Mr. Hardwick, late 


* Mr. Fortee, the reſpectable churchwarden nominated by Dr. Denne, was father of Mr. 
Hayes Fortee, whoſe bene faction of pool. to the charity ſchools for ſpecial purpeſes is men- 
* in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 52, and who is one of the truſtees for legacies in the pub- 
ic funds, p. go. | | 

+ To the account of the workhouſe in the Hiſtory of the Parifh, p. 52, may be added-—The 
veſtry order for the erecting of a workhouſe is dated January 13, 17243 and truſtees were ap- 


42; Stockwell, 8; Lambeth Dean, 12; in all 139.. x 

{ Francis Sadler, who lived in Stangate, was ſuppoſed to be a principal abettor. He was a 
man of a very litigious turn, and endeavoured to involve the pariſh in another diſpute, on a pre- 
tence that no fers whatever were due to rector, clerk, ſexton, or pariſh, for the performance 
of any office of the church. He firſt circulated a ſheet of paper relative to burial-fees, addrefſed 
to the pariſhioners of Lambeth, and afterwards publiſhed an 8yo pamphlet, entituled, The Ex- 
actions and lmpoſitions of Pariſh Fees,” | 


Z 2 2 ; clerk 


© trial. It was, indeed, the peace and intereſt of the pariſh, not a love of power, 


ce rights, liberties, or any known ancient ufage of the parilh (charges very different 


pointed April 19, 1726, out of each liberty, viz. biſhops, 27; princes, 5o; Marſh and Wall, 
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clerk of the Drapers Company, was the attorney employed by Dr. Denne; and 
the bill, with gratuities, amounted to 49]. 10s. | 

In Lambeth, as probably in moſt other large pariſhes, where the office of 
churchwarden is really burdenſome to a diſintereſted man of buſineſs, it has been 
cuſtomary to accept a fine from the perſon choſen, By an act of veſtry, Auguſt 8, 
c whoever refuſes to ferve when he is elected to pay unto the church xs.” And 
% A. 1623, Mr. Wickes paid, for not ſerving, a fine of 11,” A. 1715, Apriltg, when, 
as | believe, the fine was gl. it was minuted in veſtry, “ that ſecurity ſhould be 
given for repayment of the fine to perſons who had fined, in caſe they ſhould be 
« called upon to ſerve any office in this or any other pariſh that ſhould be taken 
& out of it.” The veſtrics of former days were alſo of opinion, that they had 
authority to impoſe a fine upon churchwardens who were remiſs or inaccurate in 
paſling their accounts. For inſtances, A. 1525, May 19, it was agreed, © that at 
ic the yere's end the churchwardens ſhall geve and make accomptes of their receytes, 
© payments, and detts, for the ſame. yere, to the parſon, and to the moſt part of 
ce the moſt honeſte men of the ſame pariſhe for the tyme beyng. And that, under 
ce the payn of fourety ſhillings to be paied for the ſayed churchwardens not making 
ic their accompts at the yers ende as ſaid ys the which xt s. ſhall be diſpoſed and 
te beſtowed to the uſe and behoff, and for the moſt prouſitt of the foreſayd church 
« of Lamehith after the diſcretions of the ſaid parſon, and of the moſt honeſt men 
ic then beyng in the ſavd pariſshe of Lamehithe,” &c. fol. 1.b. And under the year 
1628 is this memorandum—** Whereas, William Yeates being upper church- 
& warden for the year 1628, being called to give up his accounts to the parſon 
& and churchwardens, made proofe unto them, that he had given his accomptes 
© to the veſtry-clerk Nathaniel Perche, upon which appearethe the forenamed 
William Yeates offered to make oath, that he was 29 ſhillings out of purſe, 
& which accompt, by the neglect and death of the ſaid clerke, cannot now be had, 
& that it might be entered, according to the cuſtom of the Pariſh of Lambeth, into 
„ the Reg. Booke ; now, therefore, the parſon, churchwardens, and the reſt of 
* the veſtry, have ordered, that the abovenamed William Yeates ſhall, in conſider- 
* ation of his defette in not taking order before the death of the ſaid clerke to en- 
* ter the ſaid accompte, ſhall, beſides the loſs of the allowance of 29 ſhillings, pay 
* by way of amercement, five ſhillings to the poore ; and this his fine ſhall ſtand 
© upon record.“ Henry Barnes, Daniel Featlye, rector. 
© John Scaldwell. Andrew Bartlett.” 


In Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 45, it is mentioned that the veſtry is general; but 
* A. 1554, January 15, at a meeting upon ſummons of a conſiderable number of 
„ parilhioners, after a full and free debate, they did unanimouſly, and without 
* any perſon's gainſaying vote, appoint a ſelect veſtry, or number of truſtees, for 
* the good ordering and governing of the pariſh for one year.” And, accordingly, 
January 21, the ſclect veſtry was choſen, with ſuch numbers added as to make U 
Whole 
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whole 51, beſides the miniſter and churchwardens for the time being. For this 
innovation and excluſive aſſumption of power, which does not ſeem to have been 
continued beyond the year, there was the uſual pretence ** of the dangers and in 
« conveniences that had of late years befallen the pariſh, in relation to the church, 
« noore, and other concernments, and the greater inconveniences and growing. 
« miſchicfs threatened from a want of good order and government.“ | 


EXPENCES AT THE ELECTION OF CHURCHWARDENS, AND AT 
MAKING UP THEIR ACCOUNTS. 


A.D. I. 8. d. . 1. 8. d. 
1580. Llayd out at the 1593. At the Kinge's Head 
King's Head when we were upon the account day, o 10 6 
choſen, - - - © 6 1594. For our drinking, the 
1581. Spent at the King's laſt account day, - = ©. 7 10 
Head when we werecholen, o 2 8 1595. Paid at chuſing new 
1582. - - „„ churchwardens, = 9 9 
1584. 5 - e 1596. - -. 0.10 8 
1585. - - „ 4. 4: F699» [i - F 
1386. At the King's Head * 1598. At the Kinge's Head, 
when we were choſen when we received our ac- 
churchwardens, being 24 count, = - - 0. 5 10: 
perſons, = - - 014 © | 1600, For drinking, when 
1537. = - . we received our account, o 7 8 
—— For our dinner when 1601. - - o & 
we went about the pariſh 1602, Spent at P. Duquel- 
to gather the clarke's noy's, when we were 
' wages, 28. (not allowed). choſen churchwardens, 0 6 
1388. Laid out at the Kinge's. | 1603, For our drinking 
Head when we were cholen, © 14 O when we were choſen, © 5. & 
1589. - - © 12. 6 | 1604. Payd when we were. 
1591. - - 0 14 0 choſen churchwardens, to 
1392. — -- ii - WG. - - * 0 $5.6 


„„ 0: J. 8. & 
1666. „ "'S.*$© up five years accounts for 
1609. © 76.0 the churchwardens, — © 10 11 
1613. Spent in [bread and 1630. At the choice of 
beer at the election of churchwardens, = v1: £4 
churchwardens, = - 0 3 1 | 1633, At the chuſing new 
1614. At the choite of officers at Eaſter, „ 
churchwardens, - :D 0 2 6 1634. - - - © 13 o 
1615. Paid when the former 1636, = - - . 5» 10 4 
churchwardens made up 1637. ON. *..4 6.4 
their accounts, = -. 0-2 10 1638. - «La: 4 
1617. Laid out at chuſing | 1639. - - 23 
churchwardens, - + 0 4 4 1640. - 6:"-» ( 
1618, = — — - © 2 10 1642. - - -- © 18 10 
1622. - e 7@-::&: & -- 20>: - -= 016 6 
1627. Spent at the making | 


EXPENCES AT VISITATIONS, AND PERAMBULATIONS. 


T1565. Paid for our dynners 
and the ſydemen at the vifi- 
tation in Southwarke, = 

—— Item, to Mr. Bullock 
(curate) for his charges, 

1566. For dyner for church- 
wardens and ſydemen, 

1570. For charges and ex- 
7 8 of Mr. Mote, Wm. 

orett, the curate and ſyde- 
men ac Ewell, before the 
biſhop of Wincheſter, 

1571. For the charges of us 


O 4 4 
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and the ſydemen, and Mr. 
curate, - — - 

1572. Spent at the "_e- 
tion *, — - 

1573. April xxvi. at the 
dyner for the churchwar- 
dens and ſydemen at the 
viſitation of the biſhop of 
Wincheſter at St. Mary 
Overes, - 

——— May xx. paid more for 
attendance at the biſhop's 
viſitation, - - 


* To the paritorye for his warnynge, 4d. 


o 4 8 


o 7 19 
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1573, May xx. For the brek- 
faſt and dyner ofthe church- 
wardens and ſydemen at vi- 
fitation at St. Mary Overes, 
Monday next after Michael- 
mas day, 

1574. Churchwardens and 
ſydeſmenꝰ s dinners at vi- 
fitation of the archbiſhop, 

1575. For our dyner at the 
viſitation, - 

—— October x. For the 
dyner of churchwardens 
and ſydemen, - 

1576, Jan. For Mr. Bullock's 
dyner, and ours, and the 
ſydemen, at delivering our 
. preſentments, = — 

—— May 10. Our ayer at 
viſitation, = - 

—— Otober 1. Our W 
at viſitation, — 2 
1577, October 3. For our 
dyners, Mr. Bullock's and 

ſydemen,. _ - 

1578, For our dyner at the 
viſitation in Southwark, 

1579, For our dyner at the 
chancellor's viſitation, 

— Jan. 22, For our ber 
at viſitation, — - 


—— For our dyner when 


the citation was, - 


1580, For our dyner at the 
viſitation, — - 

1581. ne; . 

82.5 - - 


—— For our dyner at the 
archdeacon's viſiration, 
1583. = . 
1584, March z. Forourdyner 
at [the archdeacon's viſitation, 


1. s. 

Oo 16 o 
©. $$ 
98 3:4 
oO 7 10 
O 2 
83 
1 
o 9 6 
. 6˙ 2 
"IO 08 
Q:. 9.4 
8 
od 
812 0 
1 
0 12 0 
© 11 © 
98 4 8 


1584, May 17. For our dyner 
at the biſhop of * 
ter's viſitation, = 

1587, Our diners, the cu- 
rate, churchwardens, and 
ſydeſmen, at the deacon's 
viſitation at St, Saviour's, 
Sept. 158. - 
Beſtowed on the archdea- 

con himſelf a n. of 
wine, — 

1599, For our dyner at t the 
biſhop's viſitation, May 22, 

1611, For- two dyners at two 
general viſitations for mi- 
niſter, churchwardens, and 
ſydeſmen, - - - 

1613. Spent for our dyner 
at the viſitation, where 
there was in company Mr, 


Taylor, the parſon, Mr.“ 


Toncke's miniſter, the old 


and new churchwardens, 


with the ſydeſmen, . * 
1619. For our dyner at the 
vilitation, - — 

1620. — 
1623. - - > 
1624. — — — 
1629. At the viſitation din- 


bd bu but Wy 


ner, when divers witneſles - 


were produced in the ſuit 
with St. Saviour's, = 
1633. For the firſt vilica- 


tion dinner, — - 


—— For the ſecond,  - 


1634. At the viſitation din- 
ner, — 6 
1636. - 


16:7, At the firſt viſits- 
tion dinner, = - 
Item, our ſecond, 


3 
3 
3 
I 
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. d. 
1 
11 . 
1 
10 0 
9 6 
2 0+ 
19 10 
19 9 
75 
8 6 
0 
18 6 
14 6 
18 O 
. 
108 05 
173 8 


At the firſt viſitation 


* A. 1668, Jan. 28. 
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1630. „ 8. U. | 1588. For drinking, for cer- l. 8. d. 
dinner, - - 4 16 6 tain honeſt men of the 
| 1640. At the viſitation din- pariſh, when we went our 
4} ner, - 5 -. 3 13 perambulation to Vicar's | 
| 1642. n j 3 0 © Ole, , X $4 
j 1692 *. For the two viſita- 1529, When we went our 
I tions at St, Mary Overe's, 30 0 perambulation to Vicar's 
j 1693. Expended at a viſita. Oke, to make the pa- 
; tion, Court for a dinner riſhioners drynke, = 8 
| ſwearing the officers, and 11 — „ 
court fees, - - 5 © | 1592, When we come from 
1694. OS Vicar's Oke on perambu- 
2699. Paid che de Tharp, lation, - 9 4 6 
when the officers were 1593. - . 
{worn at the viſitation 1594, May 22. Going to 
(court's fees, 108. not in- Vicar's Oke, drinking, 0 4 o 
eluded). - g 4 13 © | 1595 and 1596. Each year, © 5 © 
1799, May 4. Spent at the 1597. At the King's Bead, 
vilitation, - 3 1 39 when we came from the 
[ 1579. Diiake for thechildren © © 6 Vicar's Oke, - „ 
ö 1581. When we went our 1598. = - 25 o 6 © 
[ perambulation, - 1 1599. - 8 
{ 1582. Victuals and drink 1602. At Mr. Vauſes, wie 
'Y going a proceſſion, 98 © we came from our deam- 
N 1583, When we went our © 2 6 bulation, „FF 
3 perambulation ar Vicar's 160383. © 12 0 
x Oke in rogation week, © 2 6 | 1610. Bread and bear at Vi- 
| Item, for drinking the ſame car's Oke for the proceſ- 
; day, - - 2 0 6 ſion, — — 9 9 8 
þ 1584. In going our peram- 1612, For a kilderkin of 
q bulation to Vicar's Oke, beer, and other charges 
| churchwardens, .and other ſpent on the pariſhioners | 
honeſt men of the pariſhe, © 2 6 at the Vicar's Oke, = o 6 6 
ö 1586. For making honeſt 1613. When went our per- 
6 men drinke when we went ambulation, 2 
| ro Vicar's Oke in peram- 1614. - - „ 
| bulation, - — o 2 6 libr - - 8 4 


It is ordered, that no churchwarden, after this day, ſhall have power 
| to expend above forty ſhillings in pariſh buſineſs or affairs of the church, except they have li- 


berty given them by a veſiry, But it may be lawful for him or them to expend l. in going the 
1 perambulation without ſuch liberty, as has been cuſtomary. 


9 1616. 
br , 
5 a 
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1616. Item, at the peram- 1635. At the perambula- 
bulation, = «0 43 6 tion to Vicar's Oke, - 3 8 6 
16179. Bread, beer, and 1639. Paid the charges 
viduals, at the perambu- going the perambulation, 
lation, - - 0 3 days, - - 4:5 4 
1618. — o 19 10 1640. For two days peram- 
1619. Laid out at the pe- bulation, - - 82 9 4 
rambulation, - - © 15 o | 1693. To Charles Thory 
1620, 8 - — 1 for a dinner on Aſcenſion 
1621. — - 1 © 2 Day, — — 6 o o 
1622. - „ 1 7 6 Paid for whipping the 
1623. — e boys, - -v/0'+$ & 
1624. 1 8 6 ' 1700, May 9. Spent on the 
1625. At the perambulation, 1 10 2 | pariſhioners going the out- 
Item, for carrying the | bounds of the pariſh, 15 16 © 
proviſion to the Oke, o 2 6 1704. Paid for 1o0olb. of 
1627. - - 1 19 6 cheeſe ſpent at Vicar'sOke, 0 8 © 
1631, At the perambula- 1707. Charges on the pariſh 
tion both days. - = 1 70 0 boys, being Aſcenſion Day, o 10 0 
1632. At the perambulation 1708. 'The ſame, - 1 14 © 
both days, = - 116 6 | FE iT 
1633. For going the peram- Mem. 1735, December 18. Dr. Dunne 
bulation, - = 1 19 6 | paid Mr. Fortee, churchwarden, the rec- 
1634 When we went the | tor's part of the perambulation expences, 
bounds of the pariſh, oO 13 © | gl. 5s, od. | 
—— When we went to Vi- | 


car's Oke, + - o 12 © 
| . 


OF PERAMBULATIONS AND BOUNDS. 


As in the copious tranſcripts before me from the Churchwardens' Accounts, 
there are ſo many notes, beginning in 1579, of the expences of going the bounds | 
of Lambeth pariſh, and not one of an earlier date; I am ſomewhat inclined to 
believe, that the charges, whatever they might be, were before defrayed by indi- 
viduals. And the firſt entry is ſmall indeed, it being only ſixpence ; but, in 1639, 
the item is 4l. 5. 5d. and three days were ſpent in the progreſs. After the Reſtora- 
tion there was, I ſuſpect, an increaſing charge, becauſe it was agreed in veſtry, 
January 20, 1668, that the churchwardens ſhould be allowed no more than 6]. } 
Aaa | an 
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and March 9, 1680, it was “ ordered, that no perambulation be this year upon 
© the narrow broad wall, but only on the outſide of the pariſh; and in caſe the 

«© will go all the parts of the pariſh, then the churchwarden to be allowed 51. in 
[ his account; if his perambulation be only the outparts, then in his accounts to 
cc be allowed 41. and no more.” From the annexed entries it appears, that for- 
merly it was not unuſual to go ſome parts of the bounds every year, but during the 
incumbency of Dr. Denne there was only one perambulation; and, in order to pre- 
vent encroachments, a perſon was occaſionally employed to examine which of the 
| poſts were miſſing, or wanted a repair. If J am nor miſtaken, the poſts are num- 
bered, and it would be an improvement were it minuted in a regiſter where each 
poſt is fixed, The practice of cutting eroſſes upon trees which are decaying, or on 
the ground which are ſoon filled up, ought for theſe reaſons to be diſcontinued, 
| and poſts placed; and as very ſhort poſts would anſwer the purpoſe, and might at 
an eaſy expence be fixed by degrees in the largeſt pariſhes, it were to be wiſhed 
that this mode of aſcertaining boundaries was every where purſued, 

From the number of houſes built of late years in Lambeth, ſome parts of the 
boundary-line are become fo much interrupted; that it is in contemplation to have 
| | the whole accurately ſurveyed, meaſured, and mapped. By computation this pariſh 

| is in circuit upwards of forty-five miles. | if 


at . Arad. it a nine — 


7 The following articles in the Churchwardeny Accounts are under the year 1588: 
Paid for drawing articles to give to my lord's, grace about our abuſe *. 8. d. 


7 at the Vicar's Oke when we went about our perambulation,, ,o 1 0 
Item, for bothire, when we went to fetch out the letter to ſummon, r 
Hammond of Penge to appear before my lord his grace for moleſt- 
ing us in our perambulation, and for writing, of the ſame letter, 


and for one to ſerve the ſame ſummon, - - - © 3 10 


In 1639, at a meeting, to ſet forth the Pariſh bounds in writing * there was a 
charge of 28. 6d. 


In the inquiſition, taken June 28, 1658 +, it is ſet forth, that neare thirty fa- 
milies, being diſtant from Lambeth church above two miles, and two furlongs 
from Camberwell church 4, the jurors conceive it would be convenient, if the com- 
miſſioners thought fit, that theſe families ſhould be united to Camberwell. This 
union was oppoſed by the pariſhioners of Lambeth; for, A. 1658, 1 np 55 
there was an ** order of veſtry for defraying all neceſſary expences about the dif- 
* ference in queſtion about taking away part of the ſaid pariſh, and laying the 


* A.1 586, payd for writing a bill of the ackers of ground within the pariſh, 6d. Churchwardens' 
Accounts. + Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 66. LATE" 7 | | | 

A chapel is lately built not far from the road leading from Camberwell to Dulwich. 4 

i | « lame 
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* ſame to Camberwell, which is to be tryed at Kingſton, Auguſt the gth. The 
e jfſue mult have been in favour of Lambeth.” | 


Lambeth being a pariſh within the bills of mortality, the ſtatute of the gth of 
Queen Anne, for building fifty new churches, extended to it. And, in conſe- 
quence of an order from the commiſſioners appointed by that act of Parliament, 
it was reſolved in veſtry, November 10, 1711, that the churchwardens ſhould em- 
ploy a furveyor to take a map or plan of the pariſh, to be laid before the parithioners. 
December 13, there is an item of 28. 6d. for drawing a petition to the commiſhoners ; 
and four years after a notion certainly prevailed, that a pariſh would be formed our 
of this diſtrict, becauſe, 1715, April 19, ſecurity was given by act of veſtry, that 
the money ſhould be re- paid to perſons who had fined, in caſe they ſhould be called 
on to ſerve an office in any other pariſh that ſhould be taken out of Lambeth. 

There is not any ſurvey known to be extant, nor, as far as I can learn, is there 
any charge for making it in the Churchwardens' Accounts. The preſumption, 
therefore, is, that the act of veſtry was not carried into execution; and it is to be 
regretted that it was not, becauſe a map of the pariſh would have been of laſting 
uſe. The petition preſented to the commiſſioners mult alſo have contained ſome 
curious information relative to the ſtate of the pariſh at that time; but unfortunately 
it was not entered in the veſtry-book, and it might be labour in vain to ſearch 
for it in the public offices. 

In 1631 the pariſhioners of Lambeth were engaged in a ſuit with the pariſh of 
St. Saviour's, Southwark. The ground of the conteſt is not noticed, but the 
pariſhes being tlien contiguous, it might be concerning the boundaries. By the 
charges in the Churchwardens' Accounts the ſuit ſeems to have been inſtituted in 
the eccleſiaſtical, but removed into a temporal court, money being paid to both 
civilians and common lawyers; e. g. 

June 27. Paid for a pottle of wine at the tavern with the doctor and 


proctor, 1 
Paid to Mr. Davis, the proctor, to follow the ſuit againſt 
the pariſhioners of St. Saviour's, Southwark, g* v0 

— Paid to ſerjeant Hendon for his fee, 1 0 


Then follows this charge of the ſuit againſt Emetſon's, which is inſerted as a 
ſpecimen of an attorney's bill at that time. 3 


For a copie of the bill, 18 l. s. d. For a copie of the replica- I. 8. d. 
ſheets, oO 12 © tion, ti 6 { 91111) 4 

Drawing and engrofling the Drawing and ingroſling inter- 
anſwer, 20 ſheets, 1 8 6 rogatories, to ſheets, | 0 10 0 
I 12 o | | 0 11 4 


Aaa a2 Tire 
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Brought over, 1 12 © 
The oath to the anſwer, and 
going by water to the 


Temple, 0.::4 0 
The attorney's fee, 1 
Soliciting this term, o 10 © 
The attorney's fee, 0-3 4 
Soliciting this term, o 10 © 

3 0 8 
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RECEIVED FOR THE SEPULCHRE LIGHT. 


I. s. d. 
2505. Of Sir John a Ligh, o 1 0 
Rauf a 
Ligh, 8 4 
— Walter Haward 
u. Howard), o© o 
= — S. William 
Willonghby, knyght, 
1818. — 3 
1516. Of Sir John a Leyghe 
for nil years, Q 4 
x © 


* 


9 
8 1 
0 13 © 


9 0 


ö Brought over, o 11 4 
Two ſubpoenas for the wit- 
neſſes, 9 3 6 
For the attornies fee, oO 3 4 
For ſoliciting, o 10 0 
To the examiner for five wit- 
neſſes, o 12 6 
2.2 $ 
l. s. d. 
151 7. * - O 13 4 
1518. — . oO 13 9 
1519. — = © 11 7ob, 
1521. — — o 9 oob 
1522. — — o 9 Job. 
1523. - - o 19 7ob. 
15 54. Gatheryd at Eſter, 0 2 8 
1555. - - 0 6 8 
1556. Gatherid in the | 
church at Eſter, o 6 8 
1557. - o 6 8 


PAYMENT FOR THE SEPULCHRE LIGHTS, &c. AND FOR THE 
PASCALL. 


1505. For making of the l. s. d. 

ſepulchre lyght, 0 13 0 
For making of the 

paſcall, 2 1 1 
— For watching ef the 

ſepulehre light, to ii. 

perſons, o o 6 
1515. For boots hyre, for 

carrying the paſcall to 

London and home 


6) ageyne, 92 a 6 


| — To William Smythe I. 3. d. 
for ii poleys for the 

paſcall, | © 3 0 
For watching the ſe- 

pulchre four nyghts, and 

for meyts and drynk, o 1 6 

For the ſepulchre 


lyghts, | 0 13 11 
1517. To the watchers 
of the ſepulchre, oO 1 4 


1517» 
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bs Ss d. | I. 8. d. 
| 1521. For colys, o © 6 
For the ſepulchre lyght, o 1x 4 0b. 
1554. To the men for 
watching of the ſe- 
pulchre, o 1 8. 
To the ſexten for 
his dener on good Fry- 


1517. For the makyng and 

the waſte of the paſcall, o 3 10 
— To the ſekeſten for 

watching the ſepulchre, © 0 4 
1518. For a quar. of colls 

to make the halowyd 


fyer, 3 

For wachemen to day and Eſter Evyne, o © 6 
the ſepulker, 8 1 8 — — For a ſack of coles 

1519, For a quar. of againſt Eſter, 9-0-8 
1556, To ii men for 


collys for to make the 
halloyed fyer with, 8 9 watching the ſepulker 

— For iii men to at Eſter, 89 1 
watche the ſepulker, o 1 0 —— To Roffe Adams for 


—— For brede and alle hys dynner on good Fry- 
to the wachemen, 0 0 2 daye and Eſter Evyn, o o 6 


REMARKS. 


The receipts for the ſepulchre light are very different, but ſeem to have ariſen 


from general and voluntary contributions. 
The charge of the ſtones uſed for the ſmall building, which was to repreſent the 


ſepulchre of our lord, together with the expence of making and painting it, amounted 
in the Abington Book to ſeventeen ſhillings and ſixpence; and in the ſame ac- 
counts are theſe entries relating to it. | 8 4 
A. 1555, To the ſextin for watching the ſepulter two nyghtes, 
1558, To the ſextin for meat and drink, and watching the ſe - 


pulture, according to cuſtom, 
—— To the bellman, for meat, drink, and cooles, watching the 


ſepulture, 1 


o 4 6 


It was not, however, a cuſtom peculiar to the pariſh of St. Helen's, Abington, 
there being, as above ſtated, ſundry articles of the like kind in the Lambeth 
Book : and Fuller obſerves, that in every year of the Churchwardens' Accounts of 
Waltham Abbey there is a payment of four pence for watching the ſepulchre. 
He adds, that, were he not loath to charge that age with more ſuperſtition than 
it was clearly guilty of, he could ſuſpect ſome ceremony on Eaſter Eve in imita- 
tion of the ſoldier's watching Chriſt, That there was a pageant alluſive to the Re- 


ſurrection on Eaſter Day, appears from Dufreſne's Gloflary, under the title m— 
LS chri 


4 
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L chri Offcium ; and a ſimilar uſage is noticed in, Lambarde's Topographical Die. 
tionary, as cited in Mr, Wartan's- Hiſtory of Engliſh Poetry (vol. I. p. 240). 
In the days of ceremonial religion, they uſed, at Witney (in Oxfordſhire) to ſet 
c fourthe yearly, ina maner of ſhow or interlude, the reſutrection of our Lord, &c. 
For which purpoſe, and the more lyvely heareby to exhibite to the eye the holy 
* ation of the Reſurrection, the prieſtes garniſhed out certain puppettes, repre- 
* ſenting the perſon of Chriſte, the watchmen, Marie, and others. Amongeſt 
© the which, one bare the parte of a waking watchman, who eſpiinge Chriſte 10 
* ariſe, made a-continual noyce, like to the tound that is cauſed by the metyng of 
© two ſtyckes, and was therefore commonly called Jack Snackner of Wytney.“ 
All the tapers and lamps in the church were to be extinguiſhed on Eafter Eve at 
the ſixth, and re-lighted at the ninth; hour with the hallowed fire. Du-Freſne's 
Gloſſ. Tit. Ignis Novus. In the Rubric of the Roman Miſſal, decreed by the 
Council of Trent, it is directed, that the new fire ſhould be procured from a flint 
without the church; and the ceremony of hallowing the burning coals was to 
| be performed, if poſſible, before the church porch, or at the very entrance into the 
church. The form of lighting the tapers is alſo ſpecified. | 


RECEIPTS FOR THE PASCHALL LIGHT, AND FOR THE PASCHAILL 


| OR COMMUNION PENCE, AND OF THE APPLICATION OF THAT 
l MONEY. | | 


| E „ 24 | L. . d. 
A. D. 15056. Received 1566. Paſcall money at 
of the paſchall money, 1 4 8 Eſtere, I 
ISIS. - © - 1 10 3 1567. Paſcall money dewe 
1516. — 1 14 O ob. at Eſter laſt paſt, 1 
1 - 112 1 1568, Paſcall money at 
1519. - of Mr. Par- 8 Eſter, © wh I 
ſon, for the paſkall lyte, 1 4 6 1569, For paſcall pence, 1 
1520. : 11570. For paſcall pence, 1 
for the paſcall money, 1 9 1 1571, For communion 
1521. of the paſ· pence, I 
call lyghte at Eſter, ;.  &-3 1572. For communion 
1522, Item, at Eſter, 1 3 8 ob. pences, 1 
1523. —— of the paſcall 1573. For bred and wyne 
money, 1 of theym ythave received 
1555. — - 1 6 © ye communion this yere, 1 
1556. Paſcall money, 1 5 10 1574 For communion 
| 1565. At Eſter for paſcall | pence, I 
1 money, 1 5 3 I} 1375, For the ſame, 1 


3 
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1616. - - 
1617. - - 
1618. - - 
1619. - - 
1620. 
1621. - - 
1622. 
1623. - - 
1624. At ſeveral commu» 
nions, 
1625, In communion 
Pence, | 
1626, 7, and 8, 
1629. - 
1630. In communion pence 
for tokens, and collected 
at the communion table 
for wine, 617 9 
1631. In communion 
pence, 41111 
1632. - - 4 10 4 
1633. In communion | 
ence. u. At Eaſter, 2 
F 4 ſeveral : 825 
times, for bread 
and wine, 3 
1634. In communion pence 
and collections, 6-36 
1635. In communion pence | 
at Eſter, | 3 
1636. At the Eſter com- 
munions, 5 
1637. ME: Eſter, 5 
1638, - 5 
5 
6 
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1640. 


1641. Richard Hinde, 

| churchwarden, dying of 

| the plague, his accounts 
could not be found. 
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1642, 


— — — — 


1642. For communion J. s. 
pence, with collections 
for the poor, 26l, 
128. 22d. 

1643. With collections 


for the poor, 2 16 
1644. The ſame, 10 10 
1645. The ſame, 4 8 


1694. Of Mr. Lamkin, 


for Eaſter dues, 8 
1695. — for 
Eaſter dues, 5 0 
1698. ——— — for 
Eaſter dues, 5 © 
1698. for 
Eaſter dues, 1 


d. 


4 


| 1699, ————— for 
pariſh dues, 71. $5. od. 
for Eaſter dues, 
pariſh 
dues, 121. 38. od. for 
Laſter — 4 
1702. — — pariſh 
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1 
3.4 © 
5 © © 


dues, 731. 198. od. Eat- 


ter dues, 

1703. Of Mr. Lamkin at 
4 ſeveral payments, for 
church duties, 531. 18. 6d. 


dues, 
1708, 9, and 11, for Eaſ- 
ter dues, each year, 


5 


— tor Eaſter 


PAYMENTS FOR BREAD AND Waun FOR THE COMMUNION, 


1582. For bread 5 the J. s. 
Annunciation to June 3, 0 1 
wine for the 
ſame time, 1 
— bread and 
wine, o 6 
— wine the ꝗth 
of May, I 15 
—— bread, O 1 
— 5 pottles of 
wine, and for 
bread, 0 
xi gallons 
and a quart of 
wine, May 9, 1 15 
—— bread, O 1 
3 gallons 
of wine, and 
for bread, to 
February 22, 0 8 
1585, —— 13 gallons, 
3 quarts, and a 


1583. 


1584. 


d. 


1 


6 


wo 


|S) 


pint of wine for I. s. d. 


the whole year, 
— bread for 
the whole year, 
1586. — wine and 
bread from Mid- 
lent Sonday to 
Trinitie Sonday, 
1587. — bread and 
wine for the 

— 


1388... — 8er 


the yeare, 
1591. — wine from 
Midlent Sun- 


whole yeare, 

wine from 
Midlent Sunday 
to Low Sunday, 


I 17 © 


O0 2 0 


I 15 © 


I 5s 8 
13593. 


1593, For bread and 
. wine the whole 
yeare, 

1:94. — the lame, 
1595, —— wine for the 
whole yeare, 
——- bread for the 
whole yeare, 
1596. —— wine for the 
whole yeare, 
——— —- bread, 


whole yeare, 
— bread, 
1593, —— bread, 
— Wine, 
wyne for the 
hole yere, 
— breade, 
—— Wyne for 
the communi- 
Cants, 
breade for 
the ſame, 
wine, 
— Aa quart of 
wine, 
— z quarts on 


1599. 


1605, 


— a pinte of 
wine, 

— 1 quart of 
wine, Paſhon 
Sunday, 

4 quarts on 
Palm Sunday, 
— 3 quarts on 
Maunday Thurſ- 

day, 

— I quart on 


t pinte on 
Eaſter Eve, 
— 12 quarts on 


1597. —— wine for the 


Good Friday, © 


Chriſtmas day, o 3 


I R 


bs : Bo 
2 11 
8 8 
2 13 
EI 
2 12 
DO 3 
I 18 
8 
92 9 
2 12 
1 18 
o 2 
2 13 
8 1 
3 4 
O 
0 6 
89 1 
Oo 4 
O 3 

1 
'- 0 


Eaſter Mondaye, o 12 


6 


O 


7 


peate, 


1608, —— bread, O 

1612. —— wyne this 
| yeare, 3 
— bread, 0 

1615. bread and 
wine, 6 

1616, bread and 
wine, 4 


1624, —— bread and 
winefortheyear, 5 
1626, —— bread and 


wine this year, 2 
1627, wine, 
1629, muſcadell the 


whole yeare,, 4 
— Item, An- 
drew Peſt, for 


the like, 3 


1630. For wine this 


1631. — wine, 

1632. — wine, 

10634, —— bread and 
wine, 

1635, —— bread and 
wine, 

I635, —— bread and 
wine at Eaſter commu- 
nions, 6 

1639, —— {bread and 
wine at Eaſter, 

1640. bread and 
wine at Eaſter commu- 
nions, 5 6 

1642, —— bread and 
wine, 9 

i692, —— Mr. Ben- 
bridge, for communion 
wine, 8 

1699. — communion 
wine, 13 

1700. —— Mr. Short, 
for ſacrament wine, 12 

1706. Mr. Short, 
for ſacrament wine, 26 

B b b 


O W 
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REMARKS. 


In ſome of the moſt antient entries, the receipt is ſtated to be for the paſchall 
light, in o.hers it is ſtyled the paſchall money at Efter *, which is alſo the form in 
1533, and in the years of the reign of Philip and Mary, and ſo continued to 
1509, when it is called paſchall pence. Soon after communion pence is the ex- 
preſſion adopted, and in 1573 it is minuted as received for bread and wine, of 
them that had received the communion that year. It ſeems, therefore, not unlikely, 
that in the times of Popery, a part of the collection was appropriated to the pal- 
chall light, and a part for providing facramental wafers. At St. Helen's, Abing- 
ton, there were two diſtin collections, one for the paſchall light, the other for 
the holy loaf. The paſchall pence was a contribution, or payment, expected from 
every one tq whom the ſacrament was adminiſtered at Eaſter : and Walter Hickman 
is recorded as a benefactor, in having by his will, dated October 29, 1540, be- 
queathed a legacy of 10l. to the church of Woodford, in Eſſex, to redeem the 
payment of paſchall money, ſo that every body in the pariſh, being free from the 
Payment of the ſame when they came to God's borde, ſay a pater noſter, and an 
ave for his ſoul and all Chriſtian ſouls +. 

By the ſtatute of '2 Edward VI. the paſtours and curates were, at their coſtes and 
charges, to find bread and wine for the holy communion ; but in recompence of 
ſuch charges, the pariſhioners were to offer, at the time of the offertory, the juſt 
valour and price of the holy loff. But by the ſtatute of the 5th of the ſame king, 
curates and the churchwardens were to provide the elements at the charges of the 
pariſh, and the pariſhioners were to be diſcharged of ſuch ſums of money, or other 
dueties, which hitherto they had payde for the ſame by order of theyr houſes everye 
Sundaye. After the eſtabliſnment of the Reformation, the uſage at Lambeth, un- 
doubtedly, was to colle& voluntary contributions from every communicant, nor, 
for a long time, was there any church rate, of which the churchwardens could 
avail themſelves in defraying this expence. | 

It was my wiſh to have formed ſome judgment of the number of communicants 
from the ſum contributed for providing bread and wine for the ſacrament, but ! 
have not ſucceeded. That ſince the Reſtoration the number has much decreaſed 
in all places, cannot be unknown to any one who has given himſelf the trouble to 
purſue an enquiry. How many communicants there are in a pariſh is a regular 


* A. 1558, at Eſter for the paſkall lyghte, 34s. 

for the holy loft, 34s. 

for the paſkall lyghte, 35s. 

for the holy loff, 34s. Archæol. vol. I. p. 13, 
+ Collins, Teerage, Earls, vol. II. p. 427. | 


1559, 


article 
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article of enquiry previous to an epiſcopal viſitation ; and an perufing a return 
made in the dioceſe of Rocheſter at the beginning of the laſt century, and compa- 
ring it with the now ſtate of ſeveral pariſhes, the diminution is found to be very 
conſiderable, even where there is a large increaſe of inhabitants. In ſome pariſhes 
there are not half ſo many as there were in 1608 ; in others not a third part; and in 
a few, if I am not miſinformed, there is a reduction of nine in ten. This change, 
this notorious negleR, is as aſtoniſhing as it is diſtreſſing to every ſerious perſon. 
All members of the Eſtabliſhed church are inſtructed in their Catechiſm, on the 
authority of Scripture, that baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper are the two Chriſtian 
ſacraments neceſſary to ſalvation. But, notwithſtanding the anxiety of all parents 
not to ſuffer their children to die unbaptized ; how many of thoſe parents are there 
who depart out of life, without having once obeyed the poſitive command of their 
Lord and Saviour to commemorate his death for their redemption in the ſacred rite 
inſtitured by himſelf ! 

So great a diſproportion of communicants between former and preſent days led 
me at firſt to ſuſpe&, that the return abovementioned might be of perſons in 
each pariſh who were of a due age to receive the ſacrament, and not of thoſe who 
were really participants. But, on a more attentive examination, I am now inclined 
to the contrary opinion; and for this, _—_ other reaſons, that a wilful neglect 
ſubjected perpetual recuſants either to eccleſiaſtical cenſures, or a pecuniary pe- 
nalty. And Dr. Featley, in a ſermon preached in Lambeth church, notices this 
motive . f : 

The rule was, (and the law enaQting it is not repealed, though it is become 
obſolete,) that every perſon ſhould receive the ſacrament three times in the year; 
and that Eaſter ſhould be one of them. And it was partly on this account that 
the ſacrament was ſo frequently adminiſtered about Eaſter. The extracts ſhew, that 
at Lambeth there were communions on Paſſion and Palm Sundays; on Maunday, 
Thurſday, and on the four following days; and in Wilmington, which is a ſmall 
pariſh, I find, that in 1655, there were four communions at Eaſter . From the 
ſame quantity of wine's being allowed at Lambeth for Chriſtmaſs day, and for 


* Clavis Myſtica, p. 857. Chriſt's laſting monument, a ſermon preached on Maunday 
Thurſday. Text, 1 Cor. xii. 26. Wee never read of any (faith Calvin) that were blamed 
* for drawing too much water out of the wells of ſalvation ; neither do wee find ever any taxed 
* for too often, but for too ſeldom communicating ; which is utterly a fault among many at 
* this day, who are bid (ſhall I ſay) thrice, nay twelve times, every moneth once, before they 
* come to the Lord's table; and then they come (it is to be feared) more out of feare of the 
* law, than love of the Goſpel.” | 
+ Entries in Churchwardens' Accounts at Wilmington: s 
| Bread and wine at Michaelmas, 1 1 
Ditto at Chriſtmaſs, 1 1 
Ditto at Eaſter, four ſeyeral communions, 6 10 

1 


Ditto at Whitſunday, 
B bb 2 Maunday 
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Maunday Thurſday, it may be inferred, that there were nearly the ſame number 
of communicants on thoſe days. The cauſe of this eſpecial regard to Maunda 
Thurſday may be collected from a paſſage in the ſermon of Dr. Featley already 
cited. Now (remarked the preacher) above all days of this holieſt week, this 
{© hath one priviledge, that in it Chriſt made his laſt will and teftament, and inſti- 
© tuted the Sacrament of the Euchariſt, and adminiſtered in his own perſon, deli- 
« yering both the conſecrated bread and cup of bleſſing to his apoſtles with his 
| * owne hands; which myſterious actions of his were preſidents in all ſucceeding 
© ages, and rules for the adminiſtration of the Sacrament to the world's end.” P. 8:7, 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS. 


1595, Received at the burial of Webſter's moder for waſt of wex, 0 
— at the yereſmynde of Piers Palmer for waſt of wex, o 
at the burial of a waterman's child for waſt of wex, o 

at the burial of Edmund Aleven for waſt of torches, 
 wex, and for his knylle, 6 £ 
at Edmund Aleven's monthys mynde for waſt of wex, © © 
w.:0 
O 


O mm 02 
8 ON A« 


for the knylle of Water Haward, and for his herſe lyght, 
—— at the buriall of Robert Warde of Knygth's hille, for 
waſt of wex, o 

Of Mr. Rauf, a ligh at the chriſtening of his child for 

waſt of torches, | 0 3 
at the twelfthmonythy's mynde of Mawde Underhille 

for waſt of wex, | 2 0» 
at the buriall of a ſervant of my lord of Canterbury, o 9 


9 

O 

at the buriall of Knyghts Maide or Knyghts Hille for 

waſt of wex *, a 0 8 
4 
8 


| of Morgan Wife for the lamp light, 00 
of my lady Lylee Chapleyn for waſt of torches, 11b. 
at the chriſtening of the ſteward's child, 0 © 


Payd for pathying of the grave whereat Hartyes wife lyeth 
buried, | | 


99 0 


* Wax is mentioned in all burial fees, and is generally charged at ad. for children, and at 
4d. for others, ard at 12d, for a year's mind in this account. 


1505. 
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1:05, Payd to the wex chandeler for makynge of the roode light, o 2 3 
—— tor makyng iii. herſe tapers and xvi. ſmall tapers, 2 


— for vi. newe torches, 

—— for makyng of a newe herſe light, 

to William Sexton in a full contentation of his wages 
and waſhing for this yere, 3 
—— to William Sexton for his wages for Midſomer quarter, o 4 
to the ſayd William for waſhyng of the church ſtuff for 


the ſaid quarter, 91 
to the ſexton for his wages, © 2 
—— to William Sexton in a full contentation, &c. | 

Received for the beryall of my lady of Norfolk's gentylwoman, o 7 
— of my lord Fitzwaryn ſervant, 


1514. 


O 
O 


— —ũ— 


At the bying of our ſenſures. 
Imprimis of mayſtreſs Bukley, - « 


Item, a gyrdyll fold for, — - 
a chene of ſylver, and a pyece of ſylver, ſold for 


of her mayd, as mych lackr ſylver as was ſold for 
of Sir William Argall, - - - 
of Mr. Parys, - - - — 3 


— of Unfrey Donne, - M 


of Henry Sygons, - - — 

of William Sexton, — a 

for a broken chalys, — — 

of Redforth, — - 

of John Mylls, oſteler, - - Ms 

Receyved at the making of our ſewtts of veſtments. 

i of Sir John a Leyghe of Stokwell, - - 

— — of Mr. Parſone, - - - 

ö - of my lord Broyke, - - . 

— — of John Cromwell, - - — 

of Wylliam Ellyotts, - - 
— of maſter Kyrtley, — 
— of Wylliam Smythe, - - 

— — of Henry Sygons, - 

— of Wy liam Bever, - - 

— oðf mayſtcelh Bukley, = . 

Payments, for a bellrope, - 

— — for a cord to the ſhewyng off the crucyfix, 

— — tor a cenſure of ſylver, - - 

— — tor the makyng of the ſewtte of veſtments, 


OOH O©OOOODOO Ob — 
; | — — 
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1514. 


1515. 


1516. 


1519. 
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Payments for a yerd of velvett, - 
— for gyrdyles, - - - 
— for halowying off the ſayd veſtments, - 
Received for the beriall of John Cromwell's woman, 

of mayſter Henry Ratclyve, - 


. 


Canterberys houſe, 
— ii. halve pound tapers that brente over mayſter 


Comptroller, 
— — the monthes mynde of Mr. Comptroller, 
Received, that was found in the churche, — - 
for the beryall of my ladye's mynſtrell, - 


for the beryall of the deane of Chicheſter, - 

Payd to the wex chaundelar for makyng the roode lyght agaiuſt 
Eſter, | | | 

— for iii. torches wayinge fourſcore pounds and on 

— for ix. ellys of cloth for the parſons ſurplyce, pryce the 
elne viii d. 

— towards makynge of the ſame ſurplyce, - 

for the makyng of two ſurplyces, - - 

for a ſurplyce, - - - . 

— for xvii. elnes of Buckram price elne, vd. - 

— for dyynge of Buckram for ye leiterne clothes, - 

for the lynynge of letterne clothes, - — 

Received for the beryall of my lady Norfolk's mynſtrell, 

Payd for makyng of the trendell with ix 1b. iiii quarters, wex, 

to James Calate for payntyng of Judas *, . 

for pavyng of the ſydmen from cyttinge, - . 

Payd for ii. onſſys of gaveſyng rebonds at ix d. the ounce, 

for yowle ſylke to ſteche golde downe on the copys, 


for ſowyg threde of dyvers colours, red, green, and blue, 


a quart, | 
—— fora piece of blue bokeram to lyne the beſt cope with and oder, 
to Thomas Rede Broderar for mendyng of divers copys and 
to the ſame Thomas for makyng of v. ſtaclys and v. walans 
of a old veſtement, | 
Received of Dave Coper, ſcribe, of the audens that was gathered 
of the doctors, of the Audyans for theyr beyng abſent at the 
corte tyme, 


* A. 1554-1557, paid for a ſlaffe for Judas Croſſe, 4d, 


—— of mayſter comptroller of my lord of 


E 
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oO © 4 
1 
9 0 4 
o 13 8 
0-17 4 
© 08 
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89 0 
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1519. Payd for iii. yerds of herecloth for to cover the heye auter, 1 
for viii. yerds of wyght tapys for gyrdells to veſtments, o o. 2 
for a piece of {malle corde for the rode clothe to draw the 
corteyne before the heye aulter, T0 4 
1520, Received for a lode of polys fold to William TREO 2 0: 3 & 
for maſter Parys Pytte, - — o 6 8 
—_ — Koyile, - - »:. I --S 
Herſe, - — — 1 .S 
Payd for a ſhoulder of motton, and ale, to hym that gave the 
O © IS 


—_ (ſee. Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 38.), 
Received of the ducheſs of Nor! olk, for the bequeſt of maſter 
Parys, (only part Hilt. p. 38.), "00 19; 4: - 
— of Arnold for ve. and iii. pieces of old tyall, 1s, 8d. 
for 1i1i*, of old tyall, 18. 4d. 
— — Harye Knyghtt for lode of tymber carriage, 18. 8d. 
— of mayſtreſs Kirkby of hyr own gyft towards the 


7 cloth, 41 0 0 
— of the executors of Thomas Kyrkeby of his bequeſt 
towards an herſe cloth, (Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 39.), 6 0. © 
Payd in Suthwerke at the receivyng of the emperor for Stowegh 
of the croſs, the coops, and the cenſures, &c. oO © 
for ii, yerds of clothe of gold, and a quarter, at xxxvs. vid. 
the yerd, 4 © 
iii. yerds of purlpyll yelvett for or herſe clothe, at 
xii s. the yerd, 116 0 
vii. yards of buckram at vid. the yerde, - 0 4 6 
ounces of ſylke frynge at xiiii. the ownſe, 3 1 8 © 
towards makyng of the herſe clothe, - 1 
Received of my lady Wylliams for the herſte at the buryall, 
and the monthes mynd of her huſband, and for waſte of 
torches, 9 3 4 
for waſte of torches, and the buryall of Sir John 
Leghe's ſervant from Stockwell, 0: 1 4 
. for the buriall of mayſtreſs Bukley, (Hiſtory of Pariſh, 
p. 39-)> 41 0 0 
——— for the burial of John Cromwell, (Hiſtory of the | 
Pariſh, p. 39+), 0 6 
Payd for a croſſe clothe and a ſtaffe for the croſle, — 0 2 6 
—— a girdyll for the preſt, 8 0: 8 
—— makyng a ſurplis for the preſt, — = 0 0 4 
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1554 to J. s. 
1557. Payd for a ſhryne to put in the ſacrament, =» O 2 
1566, Payd for vii. ells of Holland for a ſurpleſſ, at xviid. the ell, 0 9 
making a ſurpleſſe, - "0 -1 
iti, lode of lyme for the reparation of the almeſhooſcs, o 
——— M. D. of bricke, for ii. newe chymnes in the ſame, 
at ixs. O 13 
1567, Payd to Matthew Allen for to diſtribute for the preſervation of 
grayne, according to a ſtatute thereof made, 0 15 
1568. Received for c. c. c. of elme bordes, at vi s. c. - O 15 
Payd for vermyne, - - — O 11 
Payd for ſcouring the church harneſs, and for carriage to and 
fro, and a man hired to wear it before the juſtices, 3 
1569. Received for the burial of William Reynſcrofte for the iii d. bell 
vid. for the black cloth ivd. 9 6 
— of Jone Wilcocks for the grave, vis. Viiid, 
for the knell iid, and the beſt cloth xii d. 0 9 
1570. Payd for coales for the ſeſſors of the vermyne in the veſtrye, oO Oo 
for entering an olde precedente into the liger, — 
to John Fletcher for vermyne, . o 10 
1571. Received for a piece of black clothe, which was Mr. St. John's 
herſe clothe 0 4 
Payd for a piece of tymber for the ſtile in the church yarde, o 1 
— ii lodes of lyme towards the reparations of Adam's 
houſe, 0 2 
1572, Payd for c. c. c. of tyles for mending the almes houſes, - © 
to Welt, the tyler, and his laborer, for vii dayes work 
about the ſame, O 14 
1573. Payd for half a hundred of pavyng tyles, for Mr. Knyghte's, 
and Mr. Browne's graves, 98 1 
= XXxili yards of matt at ii d. the yerd, for the peopel 
to kneel on at the communion table, and for one haſſock for 
Mr. Bullock, | 0 5 
— to the cunſtable of the hundryth for the relief of the 
pry ſoners, for one half yere, to Ladye Daye, © 2 
1574. Payd to the cunſtable of ke hundred Tos relief of priſoners one 
yere, 0 4 
1576. for ſcoringe of the armor, and for a new ſcabbard for the 
ſword, bs 0 4 
—— to one yere's wages to the clark, - - 3 © 
—— 10 the ſexton one yere's wages, — 1 6 
7 


IO 


O 
o 
8 
76 


1576. 
1577. 


1583. 


1584. 


1589. 
1592. 


1596. 
1600. 


1602. 
1603. 


1607. 


1610, 
1613. 
1614. 


1615. 
1617. 


1618. 


1622. 


Payd to the ſexton for waſhinge the churche clothes, 

Payd for vii. ells of clothe for a ſirplis, - - 
— making of the ſirplis, - - 

a ſheet, and for bearers to carrie a poor Iriſhwoman to 
church: which dyed in Fauke's Hall, 18. 8d. for the grave 
making and for the clerk, 6d, 


a Leighe his chappell, 

— the maſon for a ſtone to the ſouth chappell dore, 

for filk and velvet for mending diverſe fretts in the com- 
munion cloth, 

Received for one iron bound cheſt, - . 

Mrs. Evers lying in xxs. for Joſſelyn Hike in in 

Lambeth Marſh, xs. 

— one that was brought to bed in Lambeth Marſh, 

a woman brought to bed at Knight's Hill, 


Mem. That James Cullen, for love and good - will that he bared unto 
the pariſhioners of Lambeth, gave and delyvered one pike into the 
churche for the uſe of the pariſh, Roger Younge, Roger Winſloe, 
and John Fiſhweke, being churchwardens 1 in 1588, 


Paid to the glazier for a pannell of glaſſe, for the window where 
the picture of the pedler ſtands. See Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 30. 

Received for the charges of the veſtrie commiſſion, as may ap- 
pear by the veſtrie book, 

Paid for bote hire, going about the confirmation of the veſtrie, 
May 28, 

Received, December 19, collected in the church for the poor 
by the juſtices warrant, 

for a woman being brought to bed, — 

for a woman brought to bed at Kennington, 

for another woman brought to bed in Lambeth Marſh, 

Received for a baldricke, - - - 

woman brought to bed in Edward Pace” s houſe, 

— woman brought to bed in Lambeth Marſh, 

— corpſe brought through the pariſh, 
N of Mr. Richard Talboyes, by reaſon his wife was 
brought to bed before he was marryed to heyy - 


— 


Received for the old ſurplice, - 
Paid for ix. ells of Holland for a ſurplice, at 35 6d. an ch, 
Cec 


makinge of a plate locke key for the door called Sir John 


O0 O0 000 0 O 


0 0 


O - 
O 
O 
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1622. 
1624. 


1626. 


1629. 
1630. 


1634. 


1635. 
1636. 


1638. 


1639. 


1640. 


ADDENDA TO THE HISTORIES OF 


| | J. 
Paid for making the ſurplice, - - - 0 
Paid for the black cloth, - - 7 2 
— dog-k il! ** — ” — - O 


Received of diverte pariſhioners after the rate of ont fourth parte 
of their contributions to the poor, to provide new buckets and 


hooks, 11 
Item of voluntary gifts for that pupoſe, (buckets), - © 
More for that uſe, - - - - 2 
Paid for four dozen of new buckets, two hooks, a ladder, 

and for a frame to hang the buckets upon, - 13 
Payd for repayringe the almethoutes at the parting of the lord- 

ſhips, o 


Reiceived for Diana Poſthuma Theaber, buried in the night, 


ground knell, and black cloth, I 
Mrs. Tubman, buried by night, - s- 

—— -—— Col. Scot, great bell, black cloth, - 0 
—— Capt. Skipwith, buried in the chancel, - 0 


— the burial of Sir John Townſhend, buried at Clap- 


ham, 2 
—— a corple that went through the town, , = O 

Paid for a ſurplice, - - - - I 
Received for a corpſe brought or the water, - O 
Paid to Baſh for giving notice ot a corpſe that came over the water, o 


Received for the bell and one ſhilling black cloth for burial of 
Sarah Chadock, | | 2 
— John Bartlet, a ſtranger, the child's bell, and 28. 


cloth, o 

— — Edic Sherie, the great bell, and no cloth, 3 

— Ann Harris, penſioner, 2d. bell, and 12d. cloth, o 

Paid to Bath for frankin ſence for the church, 55 o 
— — the clerk for his attendance at the veſtry the whole 

year, I 


Paid to the ſexton for tolling the bell when a corpſe came 
through the town, and to him that brought word of the 
corple, ns 

Received of ſome that were tipling in time of divine ſervice, O 

for a corpſe going through the pariſh, - O 

0 
2 
2 


of Thomas Eaſton for keeping an unlicenſed ale-houſe, 
—ͤ— for two caſes of glaſs, - - - 


\ 


Paid for a new herſecloth, - - a 


— to George, the pariſh clerk, for attending and writing in 
the veſtry, | 


O O © As 


© 09000 0 0 o N &© 0 


O O0 


O 
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| I. s. d. 9 
1641. Received of John TTuntley what he had in his hands towards 
the purchaſing of a Bridewell, 2 0 0 
Paid, February, 13, towards a bonfire at his Majeſty s going to 
Parliament, D 
1644. Received from perſons drinking and tipling, - = 0 
I 
I 


at ſeveral times for abuſes on the Sabath and faling days, 
Paid to George Waple for his attendance at the veltry, 

1645. Paid, January I9, to the ringers, at the regaining of Lecheſter, o 6 
1693, September 4, paid to the coroner, &c. for ſetting on the woman that had 
her throat cut at the White Lion at Lambeth, 21. 3s. 2d. And March 22, at 
Kingſton aſſizes, concerning the man that murthered the woman at the Wuite 
Lion, 78. 0d. 

1701, May 15. It having been, and now is, the uſage and cuſtom of other pariſhes 
within the bills of mortality to pay a certain ſum of money for breaking up the 
ground in the church yards for any corpſe to be buried there, it is thouglit fit 
and ordered by this veſtry, that every corpſe that ſhall be buryed in the church 
yard of Lambeth on the South ſide of the church, ſhall be charged the ſum 
of four ſhillings, and every corpſe buried in the eaſt end, towards the lord arch» 
biſhop's gate-way, and ſtable-yard, ſhall pay the ſum of two ſhillings for being 
buryed there. 


o 0. 
'0 0 O 


September 21, Paid for twenty-one new buckets, - - 813 0 
1694. Paid, July 22, for ten ells of Holland, and making a ſurplice, 3 15 © 
1703, March 6. Paid Mr. Price for a new olaſs pedler *, - 0.0 


Diſburſed about a ſuit in Chancery with lord Herbert, &c. 21-6 © 
1704, October 26, ordered that the late churchwardens be paid the ſum of 411. 
48. cd. being g charges of defending a ſuit in Doctors Commons, commenced againſt 
them by madam Angell and others. 
Paid Mr. Counſellor Killingworth, and Mr. Bonwick, in a hear- 


ing againſt Mrs. Angel and the pariſh of Chriſtchurch, + 3 0 
—— to Counſellor Ayliffe in the fame caule, = - 8: 2-0 
I705, Money due to Mr. Lowman for Parliament buſineſs, - 1 0 
1798, November 19, paid Mr. Skinner a bill for proſecuting Clark the 
diſſenting parſon, 8 16 16 o 
1710, Auguſt 6, paid for putting the church regalia Þ into the Gazette 
and Poſtman, 0 15 © 
1713, December 2, and March 3. 
Orders relating to the expences of pariſh meetings, at the elec · 
tion of officers, not to exceed 0 15 © 


* See this engraved in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 30, 
+ Sce the Appendix to the Pariſh, p. 154. 
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„ . . 1. 
K. D. 1356. For hole and ive roſemary and bass 
againſt Chriltmals, Oo © 6 fe the church, 0 
1857. a „ 8 1693, December 28. or 
16686. - — 9 givens for the 
1567. — - „ church, and put- 
1568, = - . SV ting chen up, and 
1569. — — — S-D-D 1 a dinner, 1 
1599, To old Baſtard for 1699, December 28. For 
holly and ivy at greens to beauufy 
| Chriſtmaſs, 8 8 the church, 1 
1602. Holie and ive for the | 1700, Decen der 24. For 
church, o o 10 greens to beautify 
1603, - — - "206 the church, and 
1606, = - 5 other charges, 2 
1608. — - © 1 4 | 1705, December 24 For 
1613. To Small for holie ſticking thechureh 
and ivie, „ with greens, and 
1614, To the ſame, - © 8 ſervants expences, © 10 
1619, Hollie and ivie for 1707, December 24. For 
the church, (2-6 greens to the 
1623. — — © © 10 church, 2 0 
1627. - oO 1 © 1711. For greens for the 
1031, +» - „„ church, t 6 
1635. - - 0.80 To Tear ve for ſtick- 
1636. To the ſexton for | 


' PAID FOR GREENS TO ORNAMENT THE CHURCH, 


ADDENDA TO THE HISTORIES OP 


At making the poor's rate, - - I 
— ſettling the penſioners and orphans, and days of appeal; I 
— the viſitations, - — — — - 2 


ing the church, o 10 
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EXTRACTS RELATIVE TO BOOKS FOR THE SFRVICE OP THE. 
CHURCH. 


. 8. 4. 
1 & 2. Payd for fyve proceſſionals to ſynge in the queer, at 28. 4d. a 
4&5. piece, 0 11 8 
of a nantefoner (a) of parchment to ſyng on x 6 & 
Philip ii. grayels of parchment and on grayi of paper to ſyng | 
and in the queer, 2 13 8 
Mary. ——— it. ymnalls - - - 8 7” 4 
a nantefoner of parchment and a venite boke, 8 8 
1563. to Mr. Bullock for a boke of articles, - — oO oO 4 
to the ſame for a boke of praiers (b), w 8 oO: Oo 2 


1568, 1569. for a new Bible of the great volume, xxvis. viiid. 

of the which Mr. John Porye, doctor of dyvynitie and parſon 

of Lambeth, paid xiiis, iii d. and fo of the parithe charge (c), o 13 

for a copie of the articles ſet forth by the buſhope to be 

read to the pariſhe (d), o © 

a newe booke of the common praier and adminiſtration 
of the ſacraments, for the uſe of the churche, xxiꝰ November, 

— booke of articles, - - — — 

1571, — the xxix. December, for ii. Pſalme Bookes, — 

for the booke of articles, and canons, and degrees of 


1570. 


O0 0 30 
> OS + 2 


P 


marriage, 0 
1572. a booke of prayer, - — — — O 
1573, —— to Mr. Bullock for ii. bokes of newe prayers (e), - 0 
0 
0 
0 


the regiſter for a byll of articles, - 

— jor ii. Catechiſmes in Latten, ſet forth by the clergy , 

a byll of articles, . 

the booke of articles of my lord of Canterbury" s viſi- 

tation , 0 

the boke of che expoſycion of ſartaĩn chapters of the Old 

Teſtament commandyt to be had in our churche (g), 0 

1574. A new Sarvys Boke for the church, — - o 

— — tabyll of the ten commandments, — 

1577.— dozen of bookes at the commandment of the or- 
dinary, N 0 

1578. — — copy of the articles, - - — 0 

— to Mr. Grainger for a Service Book, — — 2 


. 


O O O0 OOo WnOwm 
O © \ © 


O 
> Þ 


1574. 


22 
o O & 


1 
I 
0 


O0 
0 
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/ ' J. 8. d. 
1579. Payd for a new Service Booke of Common Prayer, - 0-4-4 
1580. 111. bookes of prayers (h), - - . 1 
1581. the canons, injunctions, and articles, = - oO © 9 
1384. a Prayer Book againſt the execution of Parry (1), 9 0: 4 
— Book of Service for the queen's coronation (k) day, o o 4 
1586, ——— new binding the Bible, and for claſps, - - 9 7 8 
| — a Book of Prayers and Homelys to be read upon Wed— 
neſdays and Fridays in the time of dearth (1), 9. 6 4 
1587. — delivering our preſentments at the biſhop's viſitation, and 
for a book of articles and ii. ſheets of injunctions, 8 4 
1588. a new Service Book, and a quire of paper, - 0 <<< 
—— ü. Prayer Books of Thankſgiving for our ſafe delivery 
from the Spaniards, 0 0 8 
1590. a Prayer Book to pray for the French king (m), 9 0 4 
1607. the book of articles at the archdeacon's viſitation, 9 1 8 
16179. ——— a Bible, and Booke of Common Prayer for the churche, 2 0 8 
1623. - booke of articles, - - - 0:30 
book of articles at the archdeacon's viſitation, 1 
1625. two books for the faſt (n), - - - 9 1 6 
1626. a book of articles for our othe, and a book of admo- 
monitions, © o 10 
1627. Received for part of an old Service Book, - - o 4 © 
Paid for two Service Books, - - - - o 16 o 
1631 or-2, for a prayer for the queen's ſafe delivery, «-- "0-8 
163 3-4. Service Book, - - - 8 
1635. — Church Bible, - - - -.:4 10-2 
I640, ———— King's injunftions, = - 7 1m 07-9 
REMARKS. 


(a) i. e. Antiphonar. In the year 1424, the monaſtery of Crabhoſe in Norfolk 
paid 171. 6s, 8d. for two Antiphonars. Spelman Gloſſ. v. Antiphonarius. 

(b) An office of prayer and faſting for the plague was iſſued this year, as alſo a 
thankſgiving prayer for the ceaſing of the infection. Strype's Life of Archbiſhop 
Parker, pp. 131, 132, 135; and his Life of Grindal, p. 71, 81. There is alſo 
in the Churchwardens' Accounts of Abington, an entry of 6d. payd for one boke 
of Wedneſdays faſting, which contains omelies. Archæolog. vol. I. p. 16. 

(e) This muſt have been a voluntary contribution from Dr. Porye. By an in- 
junction of king Edward VI. which, probably, was only a confirmation of an order 


in the preceding reign, the Bible was to be procured at the joynt expence of 1 
par ſon, 
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parſon, or proprietary, and the pariſh. But, by the act of uniformity of queen 
Elizabeth, the pariſhioners were to defray the whole expence of books concerning 
the ſervice; and Mr. Lewis cites the ſtatute of 2 and 3 of Edward VI. as freeing 
the clergy from this burden. Complete Hiſtory of the ſeveral Tranſlations of the 
Holy Bible, pp. 175, 176. The Bible here mentioned was doubtleſs that printed 
in 1563, and called Parker's, or the Biſhop's Bible, becauſe of the learned divines 
to whom the archbiſhop committed the tranſlation of different portions, the greater 
number were biſhops. It was printed with a moſt beautiful Engliſh letter, on royal 
paper, in a large folic, Lewis's Hiſt. as before, pp. 237, 240. In the Abington 
Accounts, under A. 1562, is this rem, “ payde for a Bible for the church, 10s.“ 
Which profeflor Ward ſuppoſed to be the Geneva Bible in 4to. on account of the 
ſmall price of ir, Ii does not, however, appear that this Bible was authoriſed to be 
read in churches; and the injunctions in the reigns of Henry VIII. Edward VI. and 
queen Elizabeth, required the Bible of the largeſt volumes to be procured. Though 
the editions of the great Bible of the tranſlation, printed under the ditection of 
of Cranmer, were become ſcarce before the publication of the Biſhop's Btble, yer 
an expreſſion of archbiſhop Parker implics that ſome were remaining. (Cumgue ſa-- 
crorum Bibliorum Auglicana editio que in fingulis eccleſiis ex ftatuto collocanda fuit jam 
prope deleta defeciſſet, rurſus cudi curavit. De Antiq. Ecclef.. Britan.). And 
in 1562, a Bible was printed by Harriſon, according to the tranſlation ordered to 
be read in churches. Lewis's Hiſt. p. 214. As to the price of the Bible in the 
Abington Accounts, king Henry VIII. fixed the price of Cranmer's Bible at 10s. 
unbound, and not above 128. well bound and claſped. It was therefore an erro- 
neous obſervation. made by Fuller (Church Hiſtory, book VII. p. 387.) that few 
country pariſhes could go to the high price of them; particularly as half the 
money was to be paid by the incumbent or appropriator. Many churches were- 
indeed deſtitute of Bibles from another cauſe, which was the averſion of not a few- 
of the clergy, both ſuperior and inferior, to the permiſſion given to the people to 
read the Scriptures. A. 1576-1577, the churchwardens of Abington paid 408. for 
a new Byble. This muſt have been the ſecond endition of archbiſhop Parker's 
Bible, publiſhed in 1572, though it is not eaſy to account for the advance in price, 
if, as Mr. Lewis (Bilt. p. 257.) repreſents it, this Bible was on the ſame fine pa- 
per and letter as the former edition, with only a few alterations and additions. 

(d) Theſe articles might have a reference to Anabaptiſts and other feCtaries,, 
holding heretical opinions, who had lately come into England, and concerning, 
whom the biſkops of the ſeveral dioceſes were to make a ſpecial inquiſition, in pur- 
ſuance of the queen's command tranſmitted to them by archbiſhop Parker. Life of 
Parker, p. 262; and in Strype's Life of Grindal are that prelate's articles of en- 
quiry in ſearch of ſtrangers within the city of London, p. 122+ 

(©) The praye:s in this book were compoſed after the maſſacre in Paris; and, by 

e queen's command, appointed to be read in October, the third prayer, which, 

WAS: 
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was for the queen; and the fourth a prayer for the perſecuted and perſecutors, are 
printed in Life of Parker, pp. 358, 359. 

(t) This Catechiſm was written by Dr. Alexander Nowel, dean of St. Paul's, 

London. An account of it is given by Strype, in Life of Archbiſhop Parker, 
0. 

68 Biſhop Cowper of Lincoln's brief expoſition of the firſt leſſons from the Old Tef. 
tament, appointed to be read on Sundays. Archbiſhop Parker uſed his beſt endea- 
vours to have every church ſupplied with it, recommending to lord treaſurer Burleigh 
as what he thought would be profitable for inſtruction, and neceffary for the vn- 
learned miniſters, but moſt to the poor ſubjects, who were certainly to be informed 
by the ſtability of this doctrine. Life of Parker, p. 465. 

(h) On account of an alarming earthquake which happened April 6, a form of 
prayer was appointed to be uſed upon Wedneſdays and Fridays in both pariſh 
churches and houſeholds, and there was a long prayer to be uſed on Sundays, By 
a rubrick, curates were directed to call upon their pariſhioners to cauſe their fami. 
lies, every night before their going to bed, to ſay the prayer ſet out for that pur- 
poſe. Strype's Annals, vol. II. p. 668. At pp. 669, 673, and in the Lite of 
Grindal, p. 248, and of Biſhop Aylmer, p. 78, are accounts of the extent of the 
earthquake, and of the damage ſuſtained. 

(i) The prayer was entituled, © An order of Prayer and Thankſgiving for the Pre- 
ſervation of the Queen's Life and Safety, upon the Diſcovery of Dr. Parrie's Trea- 
ſon.” The particular directions to the preachers and miniſters are ſtated by Strype, 
who has alſo printed the prayer, as containing ſome hiſtorical remarks. Annals, 
vol. III. p. 260, 261. 

(k) Coronation was probably a miſtake for inauguration; the form of prayer to 
be uſed on that day (November 17) is noticed at large by Strype. Ann. vol. III. 
p. 355, &c. | 

0 See the proclamation concerning this dearth, and the cauſes of it, in Strype's 
Life of Archbiſhop Whitgift, p. 490. 

(m) The title of this prayer, which is publiſhed by Strype, (Ann. vol. IV. p. 41, 
&c.), is, A Prayer uſed in the Queen's Majeſties Houſe and Chapel, for the 
Proſperity of the French King and his Nobility, aſſailed by a Multitude of notorious 
- Rebells, that are ſupported and waged by great Forces of Foreigners, Auguft 21, 
1590.“ png 

(n) This faſt was probably appointed when king Charles the Firſt, at the inſti- 
gation of the duke of Buckingham, was reſolved to commence a war with Spain, 
and when 8000 men were ordered to embark for an expedition againſt that country. 
The concluding ſermon in Clavis Myſtica, by Featley, 1 mentioned as being 


. 


preached at Lambeth church at a public faſt, and I had imagined on this occaſion. 
But, on examining the diſcourſe, the following paſſage rather implies its being deli- 
vered in 1621, when king James was perſuaded to let a body of troops be ſent 3 


3 
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aid of his ſon in law, the king of Bohemia, and when the Hugonils were grievouſly 
perſecuted in France:“ Judgement is already begun at the houſe of God, the angel 
« hath poured out his viall of red wine upon the churches of Bohemia, and their 
tc fields are thick ſowne with the blood of martyrs ; the fame angel hath emptied an- 
other viall upon the churches in the palatinate, and the ſweet Rheniſh grape 
te yeelds in a manner now no liquor but blood; a third viall runneth out at this 
ee hour upon the reformed churches in France, and our fins as it were holloe to 
4 him to ſtretch his hand over the Narrow Sea, and caſt the dregges of it on us, 
« who have been long ſettled upon our lees,” p. 892. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CHURCHWARDENS ACCOUNTS RELATIVE 
TO THE REGISTERS. 


1566. Payd for paper, ryall, for the chriſtenynge boke, - o © 6 
— Matthew Allen, by the conſente of the hole pariſhe for 
newe writing of the olde boke of baptiſme, marriage, and 


burial, | 8 8 
1569. for writing the regiſter of burials and chriſtenings for a 
hole yere, | | 0. 3 0 
1570, to Matthew Allen for kepyng the regiſter boke of burialls 
and chriſtenings for this hole yere, o 2 6 
1571. for writing the liger book of burialls, weddyngs, and 
| chriſtenings, for the whole yere, o 2 6 
1573. for making the regiſter book of weddings, chriſtenings, 
and burialls, 0 8 
2574. for ii. quere of paper to make a boke, „„ 
1575. — for writing the regiſter of chriſtenings, weddings, and 
burialls, for ii. yeres paſt, g--E: 
1576, —— for one whole yere, o 3 4 
1577.— —— — for one hole yere, o 3 4 
1577 aud 1579. (Account for a year and a quarter) for writing a boke 
of chriſtenings and burials, : 0: 
— for writing the regiſter book and this account, -. 0:8 
1570, =>— — of chriſtenings, &c. o 3 4 
1580. — — - the ſame, = 8 3-6 
Ddd f ä 158 I's 
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- J. 9. 
158 1. Paid for writing out the regiſter and this accompte, o 6 
1582, 1583, 1584, 1586. The ſame for each year, - - o 6 
1593. Paid to the curat far writinge our book of chriſtenings, weddings, 

and burials, 0 2 
1594. Mr. Turner, miniſter, for writing our book, &c. oO 2 
Item, to Mr. Turner, for writing our regiſter book, being left 
unwritteen for the ſpace of three years, o 6 
1597. for two paper bookes; the one for the clarke to ſet downe 


the weddens, buryalls, and chriſtenings, and the other for to 
ſet downe the prechers, when mw come with the brod ſell 


q; 
8 
8 


to gather in the church, „ 
I 599. to maſter Kendrecke for writing the regiſter book, * 0. 21-8 
1560. to Mr. Calfhill for writing the regiſter book, - oO 3 4 


1611, June 11. An order of veſtry, for giving to Mr. Benjamin Toncke, curate, 
45 bookes, left by a former curate, for rent due to the church, Mr. Toncke to 


have the books in liewe of his paynes for writing out the names of baptiſms, 


marriages, and buryalls, into the leidger booke, which were unwritten before 


his tyme. 
1616. Payd for a regiſter booke, - — — 3 
1621, In account to May 12, among the diſburſements are theſe items, 
for new binding the church regiſter, with four quire of paper 
added thereunto, o 10 
Item, to Thomas Taylor, for regiſtering all the chriſtenings, 
burials, and marriages, which were omitted in the regiſter 
for diverſe years, 1 0 
2 


1634, June 26. Paid for perfecting the regiſter, I 


TRANSCRIPTS FROM THE REGISTER. 


1569, May 11. John Waters and Iſabel Denam, both ſervantes to my lord's grace 


of Canterbury, married without banes by his command. 


i653, November 7. Mark Perkins and Margaret Payne, married by Thomas 


Cooper, juſtice of the peace. 


February 6. William Hinde and Anne Baylis, widow, of St. Botolph, Al- 


derigate, by Thomas Lee, eſq. 
1654, March 28. Samuel Lawrence and Jane Ray, by Samuel Heyland, efq. 
April 6. James Tuckie and Joanne Harper, by Robert Warcop, eſq. 


July 4. John Snowe of Stockwell, and Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, by Francis 


k Allein, eſq. 


0 


6 


O © 


1654, 
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1654, December 29. Right hon. Robert Bulkeley, and Mrs. Sarah Hawey, by 
Samuel Barnard, D. D. Ft: 

February 26. James Thompſon, miniſter of- Elſtree in Herts, and Anne 
Aley, of Lambeth, by Francis Allein, efq. _ .- 

1666, July 6. Buried, John Ward, killed with a thünderbolt. 


In the Obituary of the Gentleman's ir Wop 1759, p- 645, is this para- 


graph : “ July 12, died at his houſe, near thè Wſhop's Palace, Lambeth, at about 
« a quarter before ſix in the evening, byn a flaſh of gigbtning, Mr. Bacon, clerk to 
ce the Salt- office. At the beginning of the ſtorm he was drinking tea with his wife; 
the back windows of the one-pair of ſtairs to the South having been open all day, 
« he went up for the purpoſe of ſhutting them; and in the action of lifting up his 
« right arm received the ſtroke, which tore his coat eight inches in length, and 
&* four in breadth; whence it entered his right fide, nearly oppoſite his heart, 
« went through his body, and out at the left hip, and down his left leg to his buckle 
(which melted), and tore the, upper leather of his ſhoe from the ſole. His dog, 
« being at that foot, was alſo ſtruck dead; after which the lightning penetrated the 
* wainſcot and floor of the one-pair of ſtairs, and made its way into the front par- 
“Jour, North, where it tore the wainſcot in a ſingular manner, and went off with 
can exploſion louder than any piece of ordnance. Another account ſays, that 
% he owed his death to a gun being laid acroſs the window, placed there to prevent 
« thieves from breaking into the houſe, which, on this occaſion, operated as a conductor 
ee for the lightning; for, at the inſtant that he was ſhutting the window, he re- 
« ceived the electrical fire from the barrel of the gun, which he accidentlally touched, 
« and was immediately ſtruck dead. The violence of the ſtroke was ſuch, that it 
« tore out his inteſtines, and made his body a moſt ſhocking ſpectacle.“ 


He was buried in the church-yard, and a monument is fixed to the South wall 
of Lambeth church, at a little diſtance from the South-Eaſt door, on which is the 
underwritten inſcription z 


© Near this place are the remains of 
William Bacon, 
of the Salt-office, London, gent. 
who was killed by thunder and lightning 
at his window, July the 12th, 1787. 
aged 34 years. 
By touch ethereal in a moment ſlain, 
He felt the power of death, but not the pain; 
Swift as the lightning glanc'd his ſpirit flew, 
And bade this rough tempeſtuous world adieu- 
Short was his paſſage to that peaceful ſhore, 


Where ſtorms annoy, and dangers threat, no more.“ 
Ddd 2 COL- 
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COLLECTIONS AND OTHER MATTERS RELATING TO THE POOR. 


In the pariſh-cheſt is an old parchment book, intituled, 


A. D. Lambhith | A Regiſter Booke of the Benivolence of] Anno Dai 
1552. in the Parithioners for the Releife of the Pore dez. Ambroſo 
com. Surr.] made in A* vi. Regis Edwardi vi“, et in Willowes. 


M. C. LI. 


A regiſter booke gevyne by maſter Ambrooſe Wylles, gentylman, unto the 
churche of Lambethe, wherein it is declared the benyvolence of the paryſhoners of 
Lambethe afforſaid towards the releiffe of the poore inhabitors there; which be not 
of poore able to ly ve wytheoute the cheritye of the towne, as hereafter in this booke 
doothe appere, particularlye every man's name, and what his devoſyon is to geve 
weklye towards the ſuſtentacion of yher poore neygbours according to the king's 
highneſs proſedyngs. And alſo in another place of this boke, the diſtrebutynge 
wekelye of the ſame cherite by the collectors appointed for the tyme beynge. 

My lorde of Canterbury's lordſhip. 

My lorde of Canterbury's grace, 

My lorde of Wyncheſter *. 

My lorde of Suffrecane +. 

Maſter Parſon for half a year, 109. 

My lord of Carlyll, 

My lady Bridgewater, for a yere, 6s. 8d. from page 13 to 19. 

On Sundaye, October 30, there was nothing diſtrybuted, bycanſe that maiter 
Wylles did extend his charitye among the poore houſeholders. p. 22. 

On Sundaye the 6th day of Auguſte, maſter parſone did geve his cheritye to the 
poor people. p. 43s 

The ſums in general very ſmall, and payable by the week, or by the quarter, and 
different ſums given in different years by the ſame perſons, 


Dr. Povnet, who had-been chaplain to archbiſhop Cranmer. 
+ Some ſuffragan biſhop, 


1614. 


1616. 
1617. 


1618. 


1619. 
1620. 

1621. 
1622. 


1623. 


1624. 


1626. 


1627. 
1630. 


1615. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CHURCHW ARDENS' ACCOUNTS, 


Collected. at ſeveral commu- 
nions for the poor, 


— — in the poor's box, 6 
Collected at ſeveral communions for the poor, - - 
The ſame, . - — - fy 
Collected for the poor's uſe at ſundry communions, - 
In the poor's box, - - - = 8 
Collected at ſundry communions for the poor, - 

In the poor's box, - - - - 
Collected at ſundry communions for the poor, - 

The ſame, - - — — 5 
The ſame, - — = je 5 
The ſame, — — - * a 1 
Of Mr. Blague for the poor, = - - « 
Collected for the poor at Chriſtmals, + - 1 
— — at ſeveral communions, = - 


— — of the collectors at the foot of their account, 
— for the poor, 
Allowed in diſburſements, for taken out of the poor box, 
when it was robbed, 1l. os. 2d. and in the next year's 
account a payment of 148. 4d. for a poor box. 


Collected at Chriſtmaſs, - - - = 
— for the poor at diverſe communions, _ 
— — of the collectors, - < 5 


more out of the book of collection for the poor, 
Received of diverſe pariſhioners after the rate of one fourth 
parte of their contributions to the poor, to provyde new 


buckets and hooks, 
at the general faſt for the poor, - - 
by extraordinary collections for the poor, - 


November 5. Item, of Mrs. Woodward towards a ſtocke 
to ſet to the poore to work given by her huſband's will, 


5 


AND FROM MINUTES OF VESTRY RELATING. TO THE POOR.. 


. 
8 2 9 
12 9 
111 6 
J 
1 1811 
112 8 
8 4 
3 5 30 
o o 8 
2 6 3 
1 
2 14 7 
2 1 8 
9 7 68 
„ 
4 4 10" 
3 
2 1 9: 


SO 
CO CO Iv UI 
O 

whe 


6 13 


It was ordered at the veſtrie, holden January 9, 1630, that, by the conſent of the 
executors. and churchwardens, they ſhould have to diſpoſe of 51. of Mr. Smith's- 
gift for the reliefe of the diflreſſed, nedye, and ſicke poor, of the pariſh of Lame 
beth, it being a deare yeare of corn, 


1630. 
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1630, 


1031, 


1633. 
1637. 


1638. 
1639. 
1640. 
1642. 


1630. 
1652. 


1055, 


1655, 
1678, 


1693, 
1699, 


4 700. 
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Paid to Mr. Dr. Featlye for the poor of Kenningto, © 


— Mr. Scaldwell for the poor of Stockwell, - O 
10 


Collections for the poor at the communion and at church, 

Received by a tax, intended for a ſtock to ſet the poor to 
work, 

at ſeveral collections for the poor, . 

—— —— by quarterly collections in the church for the poor, 

in quarterly colle&ions at the church for the poor, 

of Mr. Caudwell for the poor, - - - 

Collected for the poor at the communion table, - | 

Received in collections for the poor at the communion and 
church, 

Received by ſundry collections at the church and the commu- 
nion table, 

in communion pence and colleCtions for the poor, 

Boyden Cuper collector for the poor, _ 

Henry Fortee and Thomas Kent collectors for the poor. 


2 Aww 


7 
15 
26 
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12 21 


June 5. It is reſolved by the pariſhioners and inhabitants of the pariſh, that 
the aſſeſſment for the poor ſhall be made according to the an- 


cient cuſtom, and not by a pound rate. 


Veſtry Minutes. 


February 20. Fol. granted out of the impoſt upon coals to the poor of the 


pariſh. 


September 26. That one Johnſon, known by the name of Dr. Johnſon, for 
his good ſervices in adminiſtering phyſicke to the poor of 
this pariſh, for which he hath required no ſatisfaction or 
allowance for the ſame from the pariſh, it is agreed that 
no fee, or allowance, be paid by him or his executors, 
for breaking the ground for a grave for him, when it 
ſhall pleaſe Almighty God to call him hence, but that 
the church daties and grave in the church be given gratis 


for ſuch his ſervices. Veſtry Minutes. 
February 19. Received of the Chamber of London for the uſe 
of the poor, 


1 d. 
1 


$5 &-.9 


April 3. er the king's guift, from the chamber of 
ndon, 
— thc king's giſt from the chamber of London, 60 . 0 


TABLES 
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TABLES OF BENEFACTIONS, 


1739, April 24. Whereas, by an order of veſtry made June 22, 1729, it was 
agreed, that a table of benefactions belonging to the pariſh ; 
be forthwith put up in the church; and that the veſtry-clerk 
collect an account of the ſame to be laid before the pariſh for 
their approbation. n 
And whereas the order aforeſaid has not yet been complied 
with, and the rector did now ſignify, that he had himſelf made 
a conſiderable progreſs in collecting an account of the ſaid pa- 
rochial benefactions, but that the regiſters at Doctors Com- 
mons muſt be ſearched to complete his deſign. 
Ordered, that the churchwardens be hereby impowered to 
2 bear the expences of ſuch a ſearch, and of copying all extracts 
of wills that ſhall be thought requiſite by the rector; and that 
when the whole account is finiſhed it be laid before the gentle- 
men of the pariſh for their farther information and appro-- 
bation. 

1747, April 21. The rector reported that (purſuant to two orders of veſtry, the 
one made June 22, 1729, and the other April 24, 1739,) he 
had finiſhed an account of the parochial benefactions, and was 
ready to lay the ſame before the gentlemen of the pariſh. A 
committee was therefore appointed to receive the report. 

1748, April 21. The rector and churchwardens reported from the committee, that 
they had gone through the ſeveral writings relating to the be- 
nefactions belonging to the poor of the pariſh,. and had put 
them into order in the parith- cheſt; and that the names and 
gifts of the benefactors were ready to be inſeribed on tables: 
when provided. \ 


TABLE 
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ABLE OF BURIAL-FEES, 
WITH MINUTES OF VESTRY CONCERNING THEM. 


1729, June 22. It was then agreed that a table of fees for the burial of man, 
| woman, and child, be forthwith made and ſet up in the 
church. 
1735, April 8. Ordered, that the reverend Dr. John Denne, the churchwardens, 
-overſeers of the poor, together with the preſent auditors, or 
any other pariſhioner who is willing to attend for that purpoſe, 
be appointed a committee to enquire into the ſurplice-fees due 
to the rector, as well as to other fees relating to this pariſh, and 
that a report be made to the veſtry when ſuch enquiry has been 
made, what appears to have been the cuſtomary fees. 
1736, April 27. In conſequence of the enquiry the following report was made to 


the veſtry. 
churchwar- 
Burials in the church. Rector. | dens — mn | Sexton. 
bell. | r ve. bell; 
26 . 1 5 | 5. d.\\ 5. 4. J. d. I 4. d. J. d. .] d. 
In the chance. +- linhabitants,| o|18 off © of 2| off gf of of iſio 
the ground] 5| o off o oc © ooo of o o 
ſtrangers, | 1116 olf © ol 4] 0| 18] 0 10| of 3} 3 
the groundꝗ to 0 o o © xl 0 9 o| of of © 
In the middle iſle, = - + |inhabirants,] oro 8\Þ 1 of 2| of} 5| 4! 2| 6] 110 
| ſtrangers, | 1] 1| 4j] 110] 4 ol 10 8 | 5 2] 8 
In Howard's and Lee's chapels, inhabitantsJ oj10} 8} 1 1 2 os 4 2 6] 1110 
| | rangers, | 1| 11 4 2 of 4 01008 50 01 318 
In North and South ifles, - inhabitants o| 5 4 015] 2 o 3] 8 1| 5; 110 
oo 8 110 4 ol} 714 3 4 318 


Agreed with the committee, that the table abovementioned contains the proper 


f es due to the ſeveral parties therein mentioned, according to the cuſtoms of the 
pariſh, 


\ ' 


OF 
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OF HOKTYDE, 


1 8. d. 
1504-13056. Received of hokkyng money, = *' = v.00 
1515-1516, Item, of the men for oke money, - - 8 3 8 
Item, of the wyffs of oke money, - - o 15 10bs 
1516-1517. Item, for oke money of the men, - 0: 1 60 
Item, for ooke money of the wyffs, 0 6 4 
1518-1519. Item, of William Elyot and John Chamberlayne, for 
noke money gydered in the pareys, - 0-2-6 
Item, of the gaderynge of the gra wrote O ye 
on Hoke Mondaye, - 8 
1519-1520. Item, of the weyffes for the hoke money, - oO 9 11ob, 
Item, gadered by the churchwarden's in hoke money, o 6 o 
1520-1521, Item of hoke money, - 98 1 8 
| Item, of my lady of Norfolk of hok money, - I 12 3 ob. 
1521-1522, Item, of good wyff — and Barow's — of ok 
mone - &- 6 
Item, od] Bever's wyff of che money, & 18 4 
Item, in hoke money of the men, 1 
Item, of the women of oke money, - - o 5 6 ob. 
1522-1523, Item, of oke money that the women gadered, „ 
Item, of oke money that the men gadered, - 0-43 4 
1554-1555, Item, gatheryd at Hoktyde in the ſaid yere, - t 1 9 
1555-1556, Item, gathered at Hoktyde, E 
1556-1557. Item, of Godman Rundell's wyfe, Godman Jackſon' 8 
wife, and Godwyfe Tegg, for hoxce money by un. 
received to the uſe of the church, - o 12 0 


R E MARK 8“. 


Tranſcripts of the kind above ſtated have not been, as far as I 3 publiſhed 
from the Churchwardens' Accounts of any other pariſh. They evidently relate to 
the Hoke or Hockday, the Hoke or Hocktyde, which was heretofore a very cele- 
brated feſtival in England. It was a day of ſuch notoriety as to be uſed for aſcer- 
taining any great public or private occurrence, and was diſtinguiſhed as a day for 


Extracted from a Memoir on Hokeday, inſerted in Archæologia, vol. VII. NS XXIX. 
Eee Ekeeping 
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keeping courts, for the payment of taxes and rents, and for fixing the time of huf. 
bandry work and of paſturing ſtock. There was alſo a payment denominated Hok 
Tueſday money, which was due to the landlord, that his tenants and bondſmen 
might ſolemnize the day; and, in the accounts of Magdalen College in Oxford, is en- 
tered a yearly allowance from ſome of their manors in Hampſhire, pro mulieribus 
hoftantibus ; conſtrued by Cowel in his Law Dictionary, for women Hoc ting the 
men. 

The week of the ſecond Sunday after Eaſter * was the ſeafon of celebration, 
and Tueſday in that week is termed by an hiſtorian of credit the Hokeday +; 
though it appears that Monday was alſo kept as one of the days of merriment, 
According to Plot, in his Hiſtory of Oxfordſhire, in his time the hokeday for the 
women was the more folemn, but was on a Monday, when they bare rule in the 
feaſt, ſtopping all paſſengers with ropes and chains, and laying hold on paſſengers, 
and exacting ſome ſmall matter of them. With part thereof they made merry, and 
part they diſpoſed of to pious uſes, ſuch as the reparation of the church, &c. Plot 
adds, that the Tueſday, which was for men, was inconſiderable. Should this have 
been the practice in Oxford{hire, and Dr. Plot not have fallen into a miſtake , 
which J rather ſuſpe& he has, there muſt in that diſtrict have been a deviation 
from the original cuſtom, for it was clearly proved that Tueſday was the principal 
day. And Spelman, whoſe authority is fuperior to Plot's, expreſsly ſays, that, on 
Binding Tueſday, the women chiefly bound the men, and had the pre-eminence. 
Conformable to this was the uſage of the manors in Hampſhire, noticed by Cowel, 


Where the men hock the women on Monday, and e contra on Tueſday, the meaning 


of which, as the learned Doctor interprets it, is, that on that day the women, in 
merriment, ſtop the ways with ropes, and pull paſſengers to them, defiring ſomething, 
to be laid out in pious uſes. The caſe ſeems to have been, that the Hoktyde 
began on Monday, in the ſame manner as ſeveral feaſts of the dedication of churches 
and other holydays commenced on the day or vigil before, and was a ſort of pre- 
paration for, or introduction to, the real feaſt. On Hoke-Monday, it is plain that 
money was collected at Lambeth for this purpoſe; and perhaps the men were re- 
ſolved to ſhew ſome diſtinguiſhing mark of ſupremacy on Monday, knowing that, 
by the. uſage of Hoktyde, they were on Tueſday to be publicly ſubordinate to their 
WIVES, 8 

John (Carpenter) biſhop of Worceſter, in a letter to the clergy of his dioceſe, 
dated April 6, 1450, and which contained an admonition and injunction againlt 
the peſtiferous abuſe of the hokedays, mentions the cuſtom of women binding the 
men, and men the women, on different days, and deplores its being productive of 


* Quindena Paſchæ. + Matt. Paris in an 1228, edit, Watfii, p. 963. 

+ Plott erroneoufly aſſerts, that Matthew Paris makes the Hokeday fall on the quinſieme of 
Faſter, which, he ſays, muſt needs be Monday, whereas, he repeatedly mentions Tueſday as 
the, Hokeday, Not Monday, but Sunday, muſt literally be the Quindena Paſchæ, and as Sunday 
was the firit day, the title of it gave the denomination of the week; in the ſame manner as 
Eaſter Week, Rogation Week, Whitſund Week, are called from the Sundays reſpectively pre- 
ceding, | | 


enormous 


% 


enormous ſcandal, adulteries, and other crimes. The prelate alludes to the collec- 
tions made for pious uſes; but conſiders the benefit of the church to be a mere co- 
Jourable pretence, that was hazardous to the ſoul, and of molt pernicious example. 
Being, therefore, ſolicitous to provide a ſeaſonable remedy for this cancerous and 
feigned perfection, Jeſt, under the appearance ot diſſembled devotion, deeds more 
grie vouſly baſe ſhould be perpetrated, he enjoined the diſcontinuance of theſe inde- 
cent ſperts on the days commonly called Hokedays, under a threat of the greater 
excommunication to be inflicted on thoſe perſons, who ſhould controvert his admo- 
nitions and diſobey his commands“. 

There not being any traces of the like attention to Hoktyde out of this country 
at the time of its being univerſally obſerved among us, it will almoſt warrant a 
concluſion that it was a local anniverſary founded upon ſome occurrence very bene- 
ficial and pleaſing to our anceltors ; and the general opinion is, that it was deſigned 
to celebrate their deliverance from the dominion of the Danes. In the Hiſtory of 
England, whilſt harraſſed by that people, are two events to which the Hoktyde has 
been thought to have a reference ; viz. the maſſacre of the Danes in the year 1002, 
in the reign of Etheldred the Second; and the death of Hardicanute, the laſt 
wonarch of that line, at a marriage-feaſt at Lambeth, June 8, 1042. The former, 
which was the moſt common opinion, is ſhewn by Mr. Bryant to be deſtitute of 
any plauſible ſupport. Though the ſecret commiſſion diſperſed by Ethelred through 
the kingdom, to excite his ſubjects to maſſacre all the Danes reſident among them, on 
St. Brice's day, (Friday, November 13), was not probably ſo fully obeyed as has 
been reported, the ſlaughter of them was undoubtedly very great, and attended 
with ſuch acts of barbarity as cannot be read without abhorrence. But the meaſure 
was as unwiſe as it was inhuman; for, in order to revenge the murder of his coun- 
trymen, Sweyn, the next year, made a ſecond expedition into England, and 
ravaged its weſtern provinces with fire and ſword. The conqueſt of it ſoon fol- 
lowed, and occaſioned ſuch a ſeries of oppreſſion and miſery as this country hardly 
ever ſuffered before. It cannot then be conceived, as Nr. Bryant has juſtly 
remarked, that a holyday could be inſtituted to commemorate fo cruel an event, 
which afforded matter for humiliation and ſorrow, and not for triumphant mirth. 

No fimilar objection can be offered to invalidate the notion that the deceaſe of 
Hardicanute was celebrated at the Hokeday feaſt, becauſe, by his death, the 


Engliſh were for ever releaſed from the wanton infults, and boundleſs exactions, of 


his countrymen. This was the opinion of Lambarde t, who obſerves, that, ever 
after, the common people, in joy of their deliverance, have celebrated the annual 
day of Hardicanute's death, as the Romans did their feaſt of Fugalia, or chaſing 
out of the Kings, with open paſtimes in the ſtreets. And, notwithſtanding it was 
the idea of Spelman g that the Hoktyde might have a reference to the maſſacre of 
the Danes, yet he thought the eſtabliſhment of it was owing to the abſolute and 


* Printed in Leland's Collectanea, vol. V. 291. | 
+ Obſervations upon the Poems of Thomas Rowley, part I. p. 29 5, &c 
4 Ferambulation of Kent, p. 136. See Gloſſary, 
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final expulſion of that people by Edward the Confeſſor. John Roſs, or Rouſe, 
who mult have collected his materials for the Hiſtory of Warwickſhire after the 
middle of the fifteenth century, is the earlieſt writer 1 have met with, in which the 
origin of Hoktyde is noticed; and he aſſerts *, that what was vulgarly called Hox 
Tuiſday was a token of the deliverance of Engliſhmen from the ſervitude of the 
Danes by the death of Hardicanute. The word Hokeday occurs, indeed, in moſt 
antient Chronicles, and other MSS; but we cannot collect from them either its 
commencement, or that it was a ſeaſon of feſtivity and joy. One' reaſon for this 
filence might be, the writers thinking ſuch an explanation needleſs, from its bein 
a day univerſally regarded; and not one of their contemporaries could be ſuppoſed 
to be ignorant of the happy occurrence commemorated. We are therefore princi- 
pally indebted to tradition for the knowledge of a feſtival ſo highly honoured by 
our anceſtors ; and the rights and uſages of a nation, particularly their holydays 
and ſports, which are molt intereſting to the common people, are ordinarily found 
to be molt faithfully conveyed in this channel. | 

Againſt the opinion of Hoketyde's having a commemorative alluſion to the death 
of Hardicanute, it will perhaps be urged, what connexion can an occurrence on 
the 8th of June have with the ſecond week after Eafter, which muſt always happen 
in April, or early in May? Upon this objection, I muft own, I lay not much ſtreſs, 
| becauſe we find frequent changes of the days of annual feſtivals, and by authority. 
In epiſcopal regiſters many licences are entered for altering the dedication-feaſts of 
pariſh-churches ; and the pleas ſuggeſted by the perſons who ſolicited theſe indul- 
gences were, that either the work or the weather of the ſeafon rendered the days 
originally appointed inconvenient or hazardous ; or that they could not be duly ob- 
ſerved, and with a becoming reverence, from their interfering with celebrities of a 
different claſs. Theſe licences, it ſhall be admitted, concern parochial feſtivals, 
which were more immediately under the controul of the biſhop : but we may in- 
fer, that ſimilar regulations would be made as to national holydays ; and that, whe- 
ther eſtabliſhed by the ſtate, or inſtituted by private perſons, and afterwards 
generally obſerved, becauſe defigned to perpetuate the memorial of ſome joytul 
public event, care would be taken, that, if accompanied with many ſports and ex- 
ceſſes, they ſhould not be kept on Sunday, or at a ſeaſon ſet apart for faſting and 
mortification. | 

Hoktyde, it is manifeſt, was a time of diverſions and licentiouſneſs, for which 
reaſon, when the 8th of June fell on a Sunday, the keeping of it on that day would 
not have been allowed; and as, when Eaſter was late, the 8th of June was likely 
to be one of the Ember-days in the Pentecoſt week (a faſt to be ſtrictly obſerved 
by people of all ranks) the prohibition would alſo have been extended to that ſea- 
ſon. This appears to have been a ſufficient ground for the removal of the Hoke- 
tyde from June to the ſecond week after Eaſter. But though there would be a 
neceſſity for changing the month, it might not be at all requiſite to vary the day of 
the week. Now Hardicanute is mentioned to have died on Tueſday (feria iii“) the 


* Edit, Hearne, p. 105, 6th 
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6th of the ides of June, and it has been ſhewn that Tueſcliy was the Hokeday ; a 
coincidence, as I conceive, which adds a degree of probability to my ſurmiſe con- 
cerning the origin of this feaſt. | 

If the meaning of Hoketyde, could be aſcertained, that might be a itep gained 
towards fixing the riſe of this celebrity. Several derivations of the word have been 
propoſed, and not one of them is as yet judged quite ſatisfactory. Lambarde ima- 
oined it to be a corruption of hucxtyde, and to ſignify a time of fſcorning and 
mocking ; of which definition few have approved. And, if contumely and deriſion 
had been chiefly aimed ar, it is more likely that the feaſt would have been called 
Lourdaine, as that, he tells us, continued to be in his time the by-word of reproach, 
inſtead of Lord Dame, a title of dignity with which the Engliſh complimented the 
Danes during their aſcendency. 

Hock ſignifying high, it is apprehended by others that Hockday means no more 
than a high day. But is not the generality of this interpretation of Hoketyde an 
objection to it? And, as it was doubtleſs in an age of extreme ſuperſtition when the 
holyday commenced, and acquired this appellation; ſuppoſing it to denote an 
high feſtival, ſhould we not expect to find it applied to a ſacred rather than to a- 
civil anniverſary ; perhaps to commemorate the birth or the martyrdom of ſome 
much - venerated faint, | 

Etymology being ſo often grounded upon mere conjecture has induced ſeveral 
to wholly reject it on account of its uncertainty, But ſurely it ought to carry ſome: 
weight in the ſcale of evidence, when there is found to be as little variation and 
corruption in a werd as can be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have happened in a courſe- 
of many centuries; and when the modern uſage of it bears a manifeſt alluſion to 
what appears to have been a primary ſignification, and points to an hiſtorical 
occurrence that has been ſo long perpetuated by it. Upon this principal, Sir 
Henry Spelman's derivation of Hoekday, from the German word Hocken *, equiva- 
lent to bind, will perhaps be found not very far from the truth, and that 
hence it might be ſtyled Binding Tueſday. Might not, then, this humorous frolic- 
on Binding Tueſday have a retroſpe& to, as (like the May-day ſports of later 
times) it was poſſibly often followed by, that faſt binding of the ſexes till death do 
them part? And ſuppoſing there may not be now any authority for Hocken's being 
directly uſed by the Germans to ſignify a wedding; do not the three explanatory 
words employed by Spelman employ the whole proceſs of the nuptial tye—courtfhip— - 
the ceremony—conſummation ? But, without inſiſting upon this metaphorical climax. 
in the definition of Hocken, there is in the Teutonic language a word for marriage 
that ſeems to bear a cloſer affinity to Hocktyde ;. and that is Hochzeit, which, ac- 
cording to Bailey's Dictionary, is particularly applied to a wedding-teaſt; and to 
this day the German word for wedding is Hochzeit. 


* Vulgari tamen nomini bene convenit hodiernus celebrandi ritus: nam cum Hecker idem fit 
Germanice, quod o&/idere, cingere, incubare ; alii in hac celebritate alios oblident, capiunt, li- 


may (præſertim viros fœminæ), atque inde Binding Tueſday, i. e. diem martis ligatoriam 
appellant. 
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As it was, then, at the celebration of the feaſt at the wedding of Canute Prudan, a 
Daniſh lord, with lady Githa, the daughter of Eſgod Clape, a Saxon nobleman, 
that Hardicanute died ſuddenly, our anceſtors had certainly ſufficient grounds for 
diſtinguiſhing the day denoting ſo happy an event by a word denoting the wedding 
feaſt, the wedding day, the wedding Tueſday. And, if the juſtneſs of this conjec- 
ture ſhall be allowed, may not that reaſon be diſcovered, which Spelman ſays he 
could not learn, why the women bore rule on this celebrity; for, all will admit, 
that at a wedding the bride is the queen of the day? 

Hoketyde might be the appcllation choſen, whether the death of Hardicanute at 
this nuptial entertainment was accidental or premeditated ; and, in the latter caſe, 
if Githa was only reputed to have been an inſtrument in a conſpiracy againſt the 
king's life. 


Your lovynge wife, who erſt dyd rid the londe 
Of lurdenes, 


is a paſſage that occurs in the Poem of the Battle of Haſtyngs. (Ne I. v. 35, 36.) 
And if the poet's meaning was, that rhe abſolate freedom of England from the Da- 
niſh tyranny, which was the conſequence of the death of Hardicanute, was owing 
to the machination or the ſpirit of a wife, I ſhould readily quote ſo ſtrong a proof 
in point to ſupport the above implied inſinuation, would the evidence be allowed, 
But, as I ſuſpect it will not, it may be prudent to let thoſe engaged in the contro- 
verſy about the genuineneſs of Chatterton's Poems determine how he came by the 
knowledge of this tradition *. 

Though, when the deceaſe of a perſon in the eminent ſtation to which Hardica- 
nute was raiſed is ſudden and opportune, it is not uncommon to2 haſtily to attribute 
it to ſome act of violence; yet many inſtances there certainly have been of the 
unjuſtifiable uſe of the dagger or the bow] for diſpatching princes, even in ages and 
nations more enlightened and leſs civil than the Engliſh were in the eleventh cen- 
tury. To free the people from the power of a tyrant is one of the pleas advanced 
for aſſaſſinating a man who is beyond the reach of all legal penalties; and another 
is, the vindication of the right of a lawful ſovereign by dethroning an uſurper. 
The dominion of the Danes had long been extremely galling and oppreſſive; and 
- Hardicanute, among other rigorous meaſures, had rendered himſelf odious 
to the nation by reviving the Danegelt, in the exaction of which tax, not many 
months before his death, he had been guilty of a moſt wanton act of cruelty, by 
burning the city of Woiceſter, and endeavouring to exterminate the inhabitants, 
becauſe two of his collectors had been accidentally killed in a fray. That he 


« 


* Some have imagined that the poet alluded to the vulgar tradition of the women's joining 
in the murder of the Danes by the command of Etheldred ; and Watts, in Gloſſary to Matt. 
Paris, ſays, that the chief rule the women bore on Hoke Tueſday reſulted from the great part 
they had in that barbarous deed. The ſex is not, however, accuſed of it by a ſingle hiſtorian, 
and ſome writers are copious in their recitals, Beſides, the notion itſelf of Hoketyde's being a 
commemoration of that maſſacre is clearly erroneous, 


might 
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might himſelf, therefore, fall a victim to the indignation and reſentment of ſome 
of his ſubjects, who could not but have a predilection for the royal Saxon line, is no 
very improbable ſuppofition. ; | 

Polydore Vergil obſerves, that while Hardicanute fat drinking at a feaſt in Lam- 
beth, he ſuddenly fell and died, not without a ſuſpicion of being poiloned, (non 
ſine ſuſpicione ſumpt/ venent *). He might have his information as to this particu— 
lar from traditional report; at leaſt I do not recollect the having read it in any pre- 
ceding hiſtorian. The phraſe in Redburn is, that Hardicanute went the way of all 
fleſh + ; and in Aildred's Life of Edward the Confeſſor , and in the annals of the 
church of Wincheſter $, the death of his predeceſſor is only termed premature. In 
William of Malmſbury |], and in the chronicle of John abbot of Peterborovgh **, 
the expreſſion is, that Hardicanute died ſuddenly at a drunken revel (ite inter 
pocula ). But Knighton, Brompton, Diceto, and Simeon of Durham ++, are 
more circumſtantial in their narrations. The three former ſeem to have copied 
nearly from the author laſt mentioned, who wrote his hiſtory about a century after 
the Conqueit. His relation is, that at the wedding feaſt, where Hardicanute, joy- 
ful, in health, and merry, ſtood drinking with the bride, and ſeveral men, whilſt 
drinking, by a lamentable accident he fell to the ground, and ſo remained ſpeech- 
leſs till he expired. 

The compiler of the Saxon Chronicle, a contemporary, if not an earlier writer 
than Simeon of Durham, is very conciſe upon the ſubject, for he only notices: the 
year and the day of the death of Hardicanute. But, after mentioning the election 
of Edward to be king, he adds, he reigned as long os God permitted him I. No 
ſimilar expreſſion is uſed, as I believe, by this annaliſt, on relating the acceſſion 
of any other king. And do not the words convey an idea of his concealing ſome 
circumſtance which it might not be adviſable to aſſert in direct terms? Do they not 


imply an inſinuation, that the predeceſſor of Edward had not been ſuffered to reign 


to the natural period of his life? 

It was proper to ſtate the accounts given by our hiſtorians of the cauſe of Hardi- 
canute's death, and each reader will form his own opinion upon this ſomewhat myſ- 
terious event. I cannot, however, forbear obſerving, that the conſequences of it, 
with reſpe& to the Danes, and to the ſteps taken to fix Edward upon the throne, 
are left very obſcure and perplexed by the monkiſh writers HY. In the Saxon 
Chronicle it is ſaid, that, before Hardicanute was buried, all the people elected 


Edward to be king at London; and yet, according to the annals of the church of 


® . + Hiſt, Mag. Winton Ang. Sac, I. p. 236. 
4 X. Script. Coll. p. 375. $ A. S. I. p. 290. 
De Geſt. Reg. Angl. p. 43. * Edit, per Sparke, p. 40. 


17 KX. ſ. c. 2328, ib. 934. ib. 474. ib. 179. 
it As Canute married Queen Emma (according to the Saxon Chronicle) in July 1017, Hardi- 
canute, at the time of his death, might be about 24 years old, and it ſhould ſeem from his name 
that he had a robuſt conſtitution, 
dF See Milton's Hiſt, of England, p. 109. And Rapin's Hiſtory, vol. I. p. 130. 
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Wincheſter * (the compiler of which was likely to be well-informed) it is aſſerted, 
that, after the death of Hardicanute, Edward came to Wincheſter, diſguiſed in a 
mean dreſs, eating ſometimes in the palace of his mother, and ſometimes at the 
biſhop's houſe, but unknown, and affiduouſly exploring the affections of the people. 
But, to whatever cauſe the death of Hardicanute may be attributed, it unqueſtion- 
ably occafioned a revolution ſo very fortunate for England as to afford a competent 
reaſon for inſtituting, by general conſent, a yearly Joyful commemoration of it, 
And I am inclined to imagine, that the long tradition of the Hokeday's having a re- 
ference to a deliverance from the Danes, whoſe domination was conſidered as an 
Egyptian bondage, its being celebrated on the day of the week when a perpe- 
tual deliverance was effected, and the vulgar appellation of it, denoting the kind 
of convivial feaſt at which the deliverance happened, conjointly furniſh a preſump- 
tive proof of its origin. 

So magnificent, coſtly, and gay, was the feaſt kept by Hardicanute on the mar- 
riage of his ſiſter Gunilda to the emperor of Germany; that, as William of Malmſ- 
bury relates, when he wrote his hiſtory, it was wont to be the ſubject of ſongs in 
the ſtreets. And, according to Matthew of Weſtminſter, even in his time, the 
players and the minſtrels celebrated the ſame with vocal and inſtrumental muſic at 
private entertainments, and in taverns, The wedding feaſt at which this king died 
was certainly an incident of much greater importance to the Engliſh nation ; and, 
if Hoketyde was commemorative of it, it might reaſonably have been concluded, 
that among the merriments there were ſongs, if not dramatic interludes, referring 
to the hiſtory of the day, had Dngdale not informed us of there being a play, 
called Hochs Tueſday, which the men of Coventry exhibited before queen Elizabeth, 
at Kenelworth caſtle +. 

Roſs's Hiſtory, the Churchwardens* Book of Lambeth, and Lambarde's Peram- 
bulation, concur in ſhewing the hokedayſwas generally obſerved to the middle of the 
ſixteenth century: Sir Henry Spelman ſays, it was not quite diſuſed in his time; 
and Dr. Plot has noticed ſome veſtiges of it fifty years later; but, as far as I can 
learn, it is now obſolete. 

Money, as has been obſerved, was collected at Hoketyde for pious uſes ; and, 
whilſt Popery prevailed, it may be inferred, that a part of it was ſuperſtitiouſly ap- 
plied. I the rather incline to this interpretation of the word, from finding, in the 
church-books of Lambeth, the gatherings for Hokeday entered, with the ſums 
collected for the ſepulchre, the paſchal, the virgin, the St. George's lights, and 
for the light before the rood ; but, after the Reformation, contributions for theſe 
and ſimilar purpoſes were at an end. Dr. Plot informs us, that one of the uſes of 
the Hoketyde money was the reparation of the churches of the ſeveral pariſhes, 
which is confirmed by the laſt extract from the Lambeth accounts. ; 

The largeſt Hokeday collection was in 1521, when the gathering was made in 
the name of the lady of Norfolk; and, in the following year, the pariſhioners 
with equal ſucceſs availed themſelves of the influence of the dutcheſs of Nor- 


* A. S. I. p. 290. + See the Queen's Progreſſes. 
7 folk 
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folk (who I conceive to be the perſon) in procuring gifts towards the ſupport of the 
virgin light. From the items it appears, that the wives were more aſſiduous or 
more fortunate in gydering of Hoxce money than their huſbands, or that they al- 
lotted to pious uſes a greater portion of the ſum received. Whether her grace, 
and other good wyffes, were only oral ſolicitors, or, like the women of other diſ- 
tris, applied cords and chains to obtain the pence from reluctant travellers, there 
is no memorial, | 

Suppoſing the abolition of the government of the Danes in England to have been 
the cauſe of the hokeday celebrity; its being thus attentively noticed in this pariſh 
will not appear the leaſt ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered, that the wedding - feaſt 
which proved fatal to Hardicanute was kept at Lambeth. 


MANORS AND HOUSES. 


Domeſday Book has in it three entries concerning lands in this pariſh, One no- 
tices what 1s termed the land of the church of Lanchei, or the manor of St. Mary, 
called Lanchei, thus 3 for Lamhei, which was the principal manor, and 
is clearly that of which the ſee of Canterbury became poſſeſſed in the primacy of 
Hubert, in exchange for the manor of Darenth in Kent “. | 
Another recorded is as evidently the manor of Kennington, long veſted in the 
prince of Wales, and from that circumſtance entitled the Prince's Liberty f. 

The fituation of the third manor cannot be ſo preciſely aſcertained. From its being 
mentioned in general, that the earl of Moreton held Lanchei of the king, at the time 
of the ſurvey 1; Dr. Ducarel, I ſuſpect, concluded that this might be the chief 
manor ; but, as I apprehend, erroneouſly, there being ſo obvious a difference be- 
tween the land, and that denominated the manor of the church, both with reſpect 
to the quantity. and appendages, and to the perſon who poſſeſſed each. Goda, 
ſiſter of Edward the Confeſſor, had held the manor of the church; but what be- 


longed to the earl of Nloreton, the canons of Waltham had held by a grant to them 
from Edward, confirmed by Harold. 


* Hiſt, of Palace, p. 3; and of Pariſh, p. 3. | 

It is mentioned by Mr, Middleton, in addition to Mr, Summerſell's paper (Appendix, p. 130) 
that there are ſeveral freehold eſtates in London, till conſidered as a parcel of this manor. They 
are moſt probably the ſame with thoſe recorded in Domeſday, under the deſcription of the nine · 
teen burgeſſes in that city, who then paid an annual rent of thirty ſhillings, 

+ Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 87. 1 Ibid, p. 4. 


Fff Mr. 
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Mr. Lyſons conceives this land to have been what was afterwards called the 
manor of Sonth Lambeth and Stockwell *, which he infcrs from the deſcription of 
the boundaries in the Confeſſor's charter. The firſt limit ſtated being the one of 
Brixius, a mark doubtleſs of great notoriety, becauſe it gave appellation to the 
hundred, and Stockwell approaching very near to the diſtrict that ſtill retains the 
name of Brixton Cauſeway, are points which ſhew the opinion of Mr. Lyſons to 
be well founded. But, 1 muſt own, I am for extending the lands ſpecified in Domeſ- 
day to Vauxhall, which adjoins to the river Thames; for it ſeems to have eſcaped 
his attention, that there is in the Confeflor s deed a grant of waters, as well as of 
fields, paſtures, meadows, and woods . It is obſervable that in this deed, as well 
as in Domeſday, the grant is ſaid to be of Lambeth; nor in a writ of inquiſition, 
dated A. 1293, is this manor of Lambeth (then ſaid to have been held by Bald- 
win de Inſula in the reign of Henry III.) diſtinguiſhed from THE MANOR or LAu- 
BETH, by the prefix S5uth , which it afterwards acquired. In the inſtrument re- 
ferred to, which will be more particularly conſidered in another page, the manor 
of Fawkeſhall is mentioned, as being ſituated within the manor of Lambeth, though 
in another paſſage Fawkethall is the leading title, and Stockwell noticed as an ap- 
purtenance to it. 

As Robert, earl of Moreton, was one of the Norman barons, leagued with his 
brother Odo, biſhop of Baijeux, in the unſucceſsful attempt to dethrone William 
Rufus, it may be fairly preſumed that the king ſeized this manor; and, ſuppoſing 
it to have been reſtored to him on his ſubmiſſion, his ſon William, for his inſolent 
and perfidious conduct, was certainly deprived of all his lands in England $ by Henry 
the 1ſt, and, as William of Malmſbury has ſuggeſted, in due courſe of law |]. Be- 
tween the earl of Moreton and Foulke de Brent (who, by marrying Margaret de 
Ripariis, or Redvers, early in the reign of John, became poſſeſſed of the manor 
of Lambeth **) no tenant in chief of the diſtrict in queſtion has hitherto been 
diſcovered 1. 1 

or 


* The Environs of London, vol. I. p. 260. 

+ Hiſt, of Par. p. 2. 

t In the commiſſion granted in the 22d of Henry VI. to Sir Jobn Burceſtre and others (Hil. 
tory of Pariſh, p. 70,) to view the banks and marſhes on the fide of the Thames, are noticed 
the“ Lordſhips of South Lambehithe and North Lambehithe;“ and this may be a ſingular in- 
{tance of the manor of Lambeth's being thus diſtinguiſhed, 

$ Willielmus Comes de Moreton exhæredatus eſt de toti terra ſui quam habuit in Anglia. Sim. 
Dunelm, X S. c. 229. 5. 

| Indebite retenta repetere cœpit, modeſte tamen, et judiciali placito, ut nihil quod faceret 
videretur reſultare juri, et calcitrare ab æquo. De Geſt. Reg. Angl. lib, V. 88. b. 

* The Euvirons of London, p., 321. Mr. Lyſons refers in a note to Holinſhed, Chron, 
Ano. 1216, and to Eſch, Hen. III. N 47. 7 

++ The deſcendants of Richard de Redvers, earl of Devonſhire, were, it is clear, poſſi fled oi 
a manor in Lambeth, as well as of the Ifle of Wight, with the manor of Chriſtchurch, But it 
was after the attaint of Roger Fitzoſborne that Henry I. gave to the earl the lordſſup " __ 

| Hand,; 
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For centuries the earls and dukes of Norfolk had a capital manſion in this pariſh, 
ſituated not far from the archiepiſcopal manor-houſe, nor did it ultimately pals 
from them till the beginning of the reign of queen Elizabeth. In the hiſtorical ac- 
count of the church it was mentioned, that Thomas de Brotherton, fifth fon of 
king Edward the Firſt, was created by his father earl of Norfolk, and received 
from him the whole eſtate of that earldom, a part of which was the family-ſeat in 
Lambeth. This eſtate reverting to the crown on the death of Roger Bigot without 
iſſue, we find it afterwards held by Mowbray duke of Norfolk ; and a fhare of it 
devolved to Thomas Howard, created earl of Surrey by Edward IV. by reaſon of 
his deſcent from the coheirs of that duke. From the churchwardens book of ac- 
counts it appears, that the ſecond and third duke of Norfolk, of the Howard line, 
frequently refided at their ſeat in Lambeth, which from that circumſtance obtained 
the appellation of The Duke's Houſe, of which there are now very {mall remains“. 
It was in this houſe that Leland gloried in his having inſtructed the ingenious and 
learned earl of Surrey in the Latin language +; and the preſent earl of Orford, in 
his Hiſtory of Royal and Noble Authors, has noticed a curious and amuſing anecdote 
reſpecting Thomas the third duke, from which it may be interred that he had here 
what he muſt have deemed an uſeful library: for, during his confinement in the 
Tower, in the reign of Henry VIII. on a charge of high treaſon, the duke peti- 
tioncd the lords of the council to have ſome books from Lambeth, without which 
he had not been able to compoſe himſelf to ſleep for a dozen years. The ſopotific 
volumes he deſired to purchaſe, were St. Auſtin, Joſephus, and Sabellicus, 

After the attainder of the duke, this houſe came into the hands of the crown, and 
was granted by Edward the ſixth to William Parr, marquis of Northampton, being 
then valued at gl. 10s. 10d. per year { ; who, in 15 52, had in exchange for it the 
lordihip and manor of Southwark, formerly belonging to the biſhop of Wincheſter. 
But, in the firſt year of queen Mary's reign, on a repeal of the attainder by a& of 
Parliament, it was reſtored to the duke, who in the firſt year of Elizabeth conveyed 
it by indenture to Richard Garth and John Dyſter, both in the pariſh of St. Dunſtan 
in the Welt, for 400l. And the legal inheritance of the premiſes was afterwards 
purchaſed by Mrs. Margaret Parker, by the permiſſion of the archbiſhop ||. 

When William Rufus reſtored the manor of Lambeth to the monks of the Ro- 
cheſter priory, the grant declared that they ſhould enjoy the whole villa in all times, 


iſland, and with it the fee of the village of Chriſtchurch ; and therefore it is not unlikely that 
the king might at the ſame time grant to the earl the manor in Lambeth, which was then in 
the crown by forfeiture, the attaint of William earl of Moreton, This might be one of the 
rigutyenine knights fees to have been appendant to the honour of the county of Devon. 
Camden, Briton, by Gib , col. {0 

* diſt, of Par, p. 63, ote 2. The Environs of London, p. 316. 

+ Leland, Itin. vol. 14. p. 78. | 

{ The Euvirons of Lo! Jon, p. 316, ref. in not. to grants of Lands by Edward VI. Harleian MSS, 

§ Strype's Annals, vol. I. p. 03, : 
| Strype's Liſe ot ArchLiſliop Parker, pp. 306, $14. 
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on the ſame free terms on which Goda had held it“; and it is manifeſt from an 
entry in the court-roll, A. 1572, that, by the cuſtem of the manor, the copyhold lands de- 
ſcended to the younger ſon: but this uſage, as its title Borough Engliſb imports, had its origin 
among our Saxon anceſtors; and the variation from it, in the eldeſt ſon's ſucceeding 
to his father in a tenement, was introduced by the Normans. The preſentment in 
the Court-Roll, to which the above paſſage is a marginal note, is printed in Strype's 
Life of Archbiſhop Parker, p. 511 ; and ſhall be here given, becauſe it will be a 
means of removing an obſcurity in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, p. 63, where it is 
mentioned that the duke of Norfolk's houſe, at the death of Mrs. Parker, devolved: 
to private hands, The entry is as follows: “ Sic irrotulatur in Rotulis curie Archiep. 
& Cant. tent. apud Lambeth, April 23, 1570 +, An. Eliz. 13. Tem, we preſent 
ce that Margaret Parker dyed ] ſeized of a certain meſſuage, with gardens and in- 
ce cloſures, and other land, with the appurtenances, fituate, lying, and being, in 
< the pariſh of Lambeth, in the county of Surry ; which ſometimes were of the 
ce worthy prince Thomas, duke of Norfolk 5 after whoſe deceaſe Matthew Park:r 
ce the younger, of Lambeth, aforeſaid, gentleman, entered. In which poſſeſiions 
& one Simon Harleſtone, of Medl:fham, in the county of Suffolk, &c. brother and heic 
ce of the ſame Margaret, hath demiſed to the ſaid Matt hero Parker, his heirs, &c, 
& all his right, &c. as by the deed of releaſe, ſealed and delivered, bearing date 
& December 14, 1570, doth appear. And in the margin it is ſet down: The cuſ- 
©. tom of the manor of Lambeth is, that the copyhold lands (which is the bell and 
& the cloſe) ſhall deſcend to the youngeſt ſon.” | ; 
The caſe was; in conveyances of eſtates purchaſed by the archbifhop for the 
uſe of Mrs. Parker, they were made to her under the names of Margaret Parker, 
als. Harleſtone, which was her maiden name, ſhe not being conſidered in law as 
the archbiſhop's wife; nor could their children, becauſe deemed illegitimate, in- 
herit from her. By the words of conveyance, or in ſome deed of truſt, the defect in 
title ſeems to have been guarded againſt, fo far as related to the capital manſion, 
in which the duke of Norfolk had reftded ; the ſon Matthew having, without a 
demur, entered into a poſſeſhon of it. But, owing to ſome omiſſion, the copyhold 
lands, ſtated to be the bell and cloſe, devolved to Simon Harleſtone, the brother 
and heir at law of Mrs. Parker; and it was by a deed: of leaſe and releaſe that 
Matthew acquired the tile to them from his uncle. | | 
He married Frances, daughter of Dr. Barlow, late biſhop of Chicheſter, and, 
at the age of twenty-three years and about three months, died in December, 


* Repiſtrum Roffen, p. 383. Concedo—totam villam cum omnibus pertinentiis ſuis, de me 
ſemper, et de {uccefſoribus meis, cognoſcendamet tenendam, ita liberz-ſicut comitiſſa Goda pr.us 
habuit in omnibus rebus, et ego hactenus in meo dominico habui. 

+ Err. for 1871. Mr. Parker died Auguſt 17, 1570. | 

: In the churchwarden's reccipts from Michaelmas 1569 to Michaclmas 1570, are theſe entries: 
Item, for the burial of Mrs. Margaret Parker, for the grave in the ducheſs of Norſolk's 
chapel, xs. for the bell iis. xiis. 

Item, for the burial of Pr, Thurlby, for the knell, iiis. wid,” 


1574 
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1574 *, leaving his wife pregnant. By his will, dated November 1, in the fame- 
year, he bequeathed his houſe and land in Lambeth, known by the name of the 
duke of Norfolk's houſe, and the Bell on the Eaſt fide, and the other houſe (ſoinc- 
times called the George) on the weſt fide of the ſaid manſion-houſe, with all the 
appurtenances, to the iſſue male or female whercwith his wife was ſuppoſed priviment 
by him, and to his or her heirs for ever; with, however, a reſerved deviſe of the 
middle part of the capital houſe, called the duke's houſe, to his wife for the term 
of her life, if ſhe would dwell there, pay the lord's rent, and keep the ſame in rc 
paration. For default of ifſue, he next bequeathed the premiſſes to Matthew 
Parker, the ſon of his brother John Parker and his beirs, who ſoon became entitled 
to the eſtate, Matthew, the poſthumous fon of the teſtator, dying at the age of {ix 
months, and in the cuſtody and guardianſhip of his mother, as the inquifition is 
entered in the roll of the court, held October 18, 1575 +. 

Frances, the widow, having declined living in the duke's houſe, it was inhabited 
by John Parker, the elder brother #, whom, by. a very ample licence, dated the 
10th of March 1574, the archbiſhop authoriſed to have, for the uſe of himſelf, 
his wife, children, domeſtics, and gueſts, an oratory, in the houſe of his reſidence 
at Lambeth, called the duke's houſe, or at Nunney Caſtle in Somerſeiſhire, or 
in any houſe which he might for a time inhabit, and to make choice of a regular 
clergyman to be the chaplain, In this oratory, the liturgy might be read, the holy 
communion-adminiſtered, and other ceremonies performed, according to the uſage 
of the eſtabliſhed church. But there was in the licence a proviſo, that Mr. Parker, 
with all his family, ſhould, on two Sundays or feſtivals in every year, reſort to the 
pariſh-church 8. In that age, when a ſuſpicion of being inclined to the Romiſh 
perſuaſion expoſed perſons to great inconveniences, licences. of this kind were co- 
veted to guard againſt the preſentments of churchwardens as being recuſants ;. and 
a clergyman, who officiated as a chaplain in a private houſe, not covered with ſuch 
an indulgence, would have been ſubject to eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 

* In biſhop Waynfleet's Regiſter. at Wincheſter, is a licence to John Calcot, hoſt 
* of the Checker-inn, Lambeth, (dated 1455) to have an oratory in his houſe, 
and a chaplain ſor the uſe of his family and gueſts, as long as it ſhall continue 
* decent and reputable, and well adapted for the celebration of divine ſervice, 
« decent, honeflum et divino cultui aptum et diſpoſitum).““ The Environs of London, 
F. 317. Moit probably this indulgence was very ſeldom ſolicited by a publican in 
former days; and fruitleſs would be the ſearch for a precedent of ſuch licence 
granted on an application from. the maſter of a modern hotel, | 


By the archbiſhop's direction he was buried in the duke's chapel in Lambeth church. In 
the churchwardens accounts of this year it is entered, Received of Mr. John Parker, in confi- 
deratica of his brother Matthew Parker's herſe-cloth, xs,” 

+. Strype's Life of Parker, pp. 474, 476. 

He ſubſeribed his name, next after that of Thomas Blague, parſon, to the Churchwarden's 
Accounts, ſettled December 8, 1577. 

y Strype's Life of Parker, Append, xcvi. 
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King John beſtowed upon Fouke, als. Faulk, (Falcaſius), de Brent, a Norman 
by birth, the very opulent heireſs Margaret de Ripariis, or Redvers; an union re- 
ported to have been to her no leſs diſcontentment than diſcouragement, he being a 
baſtard of mean extraction, and a profligate rogue“. By this marriage, as alread 
mentioned, he became poſſeſſor of the manor in Lambeth to which Faukſhall was 
annexed ; and Mr. Lyſons has with probability ſuggeſted, that it might be from 
him the diſtrict acquired its appellation +. Weight will be added to this ſurmiſe, 
if it be confidered, that in Annales Eccleſia Wigornienſis, his name, as alſo that 
of a brother, is repeated!y ſpelt Faukiſius; whence it may be preſumed, that 
in Engliſh he was vulgarly called Faukes. According to this annaliſt he had fa» 
crileg1ouſly pillaged the church of Worceſter, and, truſting to the great riches he 
had amaſſed in the troubles of thoſe times, he, in 1224, daringly ſeized the gaſtle 
of Bedford, within which he detained as his priſoner Henry de Breiſbrook, te of 
the king's juſtices. After a ſiege of eight months, Fauke's brother, who com- 
manded in the caſtle, was obliged to ſurrender at diſcretion, and he and near a 
hundred of his accomplices were hanged. Fawkes, with all humility, implored 
mercy of the king, who committed him to the cuſtody of Euſtace de Fanconberge, 
biſhop of London, till judgement ſhould be paſſed on him. The nobles being ſoon 
convoked at Weſtminſter, Henry required them to give ſentence, and in coſidera- 
tion of the traitor's former ſeryices to the king and his father, a remiſſion was granted 
as to life and limb, and he ordered to abjure the realm. Being reduced thus low, 
this diſtich was written of him: 


Perdidit in menſe Fulco, tam fervidus enſe, 
Omine {ub ſævo, quicquid quæſivit ab evo. 


This eſtate, however, which belonged to Margaret de Ripariis, was not affected 
by the confiſcation ; ſhe repreſenting to the king ſhe was taken by violence in a 
time of hoſtility, and betrothed unwillingly to Faukes, and urging this as a plea 
why ſhe ought to be divorced from him $, In the ſame reign Margaret de Ripariis 
Held the manor of Lambeth in dower from her late huſband, Baldwin earl of De- 
vouthire, but of the inheritance of Iſabel de Fortibus, counteſs of Albemarle, 


ſiſter and heir of Baldwin, ſtyled alſo de Inſula, becauſe he was proprietor of the 
Iſle of Wight 8. 


* Speed's Chronicle, p. 582. Dugdale's Baronage, vel. I. p. 743. Annales Eceleſ. Wigorn. 
A. S. I. 486. 


+ The Environs of London, p. 32. 
5 A. S. 1. 486, and Dugdale as above. 
& rift. of Par. p. 97. 


3 Ayelina, 
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Avelina, counteſs of Lancaſter, the daughter and ſole heir of William de Portt- 
bus, carl of Albemarle, by the ſaid Iſabel, was married in 1269 to Edmund, the 
fecond ſon of Henry the Third; and the high honours and great eſtates which ſhe 
inherited from her father, and had in reverſion from her mother, were judged to 
be a principal inducement for the king's forming the alliance ior his ſon, In par- 
ticular, he had flattered himſelf, that he ſhould by this marriage bring back into 
the royal family, the earldom, property, and ſovereignty, of the ie of Wighe. 
This ſcheme being fruſtrated by the death of Aveline, without iſtue, before her 
mother; king Edward the Firſt entered into a treaty with Iſabel de Redvers ſor the 
purchaſe of it; and ſhe, for the ſum of 20,000 marks received from the king, 
ranted to him, by an inſtrument ſtill extant, all her lands, with the appurtenances, 
in the iſle of Wight. Some years after, a doubt aruſe, whether the ſovereignty 
of the iſland had paſſed by this grant; and therefore, in 1293, the counteſs Ilabel, 
for the farther conſideration of 6000 marks paid to her by the king, conveyed to 
bim, by the ſecond deed, the whole Iſle of Wight, and the ſovereignty thereof, 
with all appurtenances, as well within as without the county of Southampton, as 
alſo the manor of Chriſtchurch Twynham in the ſame county, with the manor of 
Lambeth in the county of Surry, and the manor of Fawkſhail within the pariſh 
of Lambeth. But, according to an entry in the regiſter of the abbey of Ford, this 
deed was looked upon as fraudulent and unjuſtly obtiined : for, as the regiſter 
ſtates, the counteſs having conſtantly refuſed to part with her ancient inheritance 
on the requeſt of Edward, by himſelf and others, even though importuned by 
de Stratton, her confeſſor, who had a great aſcendancy over her, de Stratton, 
in order to ingratiate himſelf with the king, forged the grant ſubſequent to her 
deceaſe, affixing to it her ſeal, which he had in his cuſtody, Certain it is, that 
the ſecond Sir Hugh Courtenay, baron of Okehampton, claimed all the Iſle of 
Wight by right of inheritance, and petitioned Edward the Second, that all the lands 
and tenements in that iſland, which had belonged to Iſabella, counteſs of Devon, 
might be reſtored to him. | 
In conſequence of this ſolicitation, the king iſſued a writ to the treaſurer and 
chamberlain of the exchequer, directing them to enquire by what means thoſe lands 
came into the poſſeſſion of his father, Edward the Firſt ; and, in obedience to this 
precept, the commiſſioners certified to the king in parliament, in the 8th and gth 
years of his reign, a charter, dated at Stockwell, near Lambeth, on Monday next 
ter the feaſt of St. Martin, in the year 1293, whereby, as they fer forth, Labella 
de Fortibus, by the ſtyle and title of the counteſs of Devon, and lady of the Ifle of 
Wight, in conſideration of fix thouſand marks, granted to the king aud his heirs 
the whole Iſle of Wight, with its appurtenances,. the manor of Chriſtchurch 
in Hampfhire, the manor of Lambeth in Surry, and the manor of Faukcſhall, 
ſituated within the before-mentioned manor of Lambeth ; which charter was wit- 
neſſed by Anthony biſhop of Durham, Richard de Aſton, and many others. To 
this return are annexed the depoſitions oi ſeveral perſons, who, as they allege, 
were preſent, not only at the time of the execution of the inſtrument, but likewile 
when the counteſs gave inſtructions for its being prepared. 1 
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Such is the relation of this extraordinary tranſaction, in a paper communicated 
by Sir Joſeph Ayloffe to the Society of Antiquaries, and printed in the ſecond vo- 
lume of Vetuſta Monumenta; and, as a matter of curioſity, he added two of the 
depoſitions, one made by Walter (de Langton) biſhop of Lichfield .and Coventry, 
the other, by brother William de Gainſborough. The biſhap, in his . depoſition, 
ſuggeſts, —T hat by order of the biſhop of Durham (Anthony de Bek) he met that 
prelate at Stokewell, on the Monday before the feaſt of St. Martin, anno 1293, 
about one o'clock ; and that, in purſuance of bis command, he, in a certain gar- 
den, wrote a certain charter, the contents of which were, that Iſabella, counteſs 
of Albemarle, had granted to the King and his heirs, in .perpetuity, the Iſle of 
Wight, the manor of Chriſtchurch, and the manor of Faukeſhall, with the appur. 
tenances, and that he delivered this charter to the 'biſhop of Durham, to carry it 
to the counteſs to have it ſigned with her ſeal. And he faid, that when the biſhop 
returned to the counteſs to receive from her ſeiſin of the premiſes, he entered 
with the'biſhop-into-the apartment where the counteſs was lying, about three o'clock, 
and that he:heard Her ſpeak to the biſhop. 

The depoſition of William de Gaynſborough was in ſubſtance as follows: That 
he had been confeſſor to the counteſs ſome years before her death; and that, 
by her command, he attended her at the manor of Sutton, near Dartford, where 
the counteſs, in travelling from Canterbury, began to be indiſpoſed, and that he 
was conſtantly with her-there, and at Stokewell, to the time of her death. That he 
was preſent on the before- mentioned day, when the biſhop of Durham came io the 
counteſs at Stokewell, and that he ſaw and heard what the biſhop talked with her, 
touching a previous converſation 'between her and the king concerning the Iſle of 
Wight, and the manors-of Chritichurch and Faukeſhall, with the appurtenances; 
and that the'biſhop enquired of her, whether ſhe perſiſted in the ſame mind of ſur- 
rendering, as fhe'had'before declared, the ſaid iſland and manors; to which ſhe aſ. 
ſented. That, being farther afked by the biſhop, whether ſhe would have a writing 
prepared, ſne aniwered, the would; and that the biſhop directed the above-named 
Walter to write the deed, —which being done, the. biſhop had it read to the counteſs 
in the preſence of the deponent, of Gilbert de Knowill, of Gulftid, chaplain, and, 
he believes, of Agnes de Mounceals, a domeſtic of the counteſs, and of many others 
of the family—that the counteſs being then aiked by the biſhop, whether ſhe would 
have it ſigned, ſhe conſented, and ordered the ſaid Agnes to bring the ſeal to ſign 
the charter.— That, after it was ſigned, the counteſs freely and voluntarily gave it, 
with the ſeiſin of the iſland and manors, into the hands of the biſhop in the name 
of the king, by a delivery of the biſhop's gloves, which ſhe had in her hand. 
That, about three o'clock, the biſhop having left the counteſs, ſhe went to reſt ; 
and that about -nine o'clock, being aſked by the witneſs to make her will, her an- 
ſwer was, that ſhe was. ſo much fatigued, that talking much ſhe was afraid would 
greatly depreſs and weaken her; but about the hour of veſpers, the counteſs 
being again dehred to make ber will, nominated in writing {per digitos ſuos her 
executors, and that, ſome time after, at her requeſt, he, being properly habited, 
Adminiſtered to her the communion; aud that, during the whole time above meer 
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fied, ſhe was of perfect and ſound memory, and that ſhe died between midnight 
and the dawn of the enſuing day. 

From the Rolls of Parliament, (vol. I. p. 335 et ſeq.) in which the proceſs of 
this inquiſition is printed, I will adjoin abſtracts of two more depoſitions. 

Sir Richard Aſton (who had been a long time ſteward of the houſehold to the 
counteſs), previouſly to his confirming in explicit terms all the circumſtances of 
the ſurrendry averred by William de Gaynſborough, ſaid, that for ten years and 
more, before the death of the counteſs, there had been conferences between the 
king and her about ſurrendering the Iſle of Wight, and the manors already noticed, 
for 40001. ; that, this continuing to becher will, ſhe had, in order to complete it, in 
her way to Canterbury, paſſed through London, where the king was, and talked 
with him upon the ſubject ; and that his anſwer was, it would be time enough to 
finiſh the buſineſs when ſhe returned from Canterbury. Sir Richard concluded his 
depoſition with mentioning his having often heard the countels ſay, that ſhe would 
freely ſurrender the iſland and manors to the king, rather than ſell them to any other 
perſon, becauſe her heirs were diſtant in blood, indeed fo remote, that her next 
heir might eſpouſe her, were ſhe inclined to have a huſband, and that on this 
account ſhe had converſed with the earl marſhall concerning the ſale of theſe and 
other eſtates *. 

Walter, biſhop of Lichfield, concurred likewiſe in a depoſition with the earls 
of Lincoln and Warren, teſtifying the biſhop of Durbam's having declared to them, 
that the ſurrendry was made by the counteſs in the manner above ſpecitied, ſhe being 
then of good memory and found mind. And it having been rumoured that the 
biſhop of Dnrham had ſaid the contrary to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the depo- 
nents queſtioned the biſhop about the report, who poſitively denied its having been 
his intention, to communicate to the archbiſhop, or others, any thing concerning the 
Ille of Wight or thoſe manors ; and he added, that what he ſpoke to the archbiſhop 
had a reference to other lands which belonged to the counteſs, and of the inherit- 
ance of Hugh de Curteney—inſlancing lands in Devonſhire. 

In the minute of the Regiſter of Ford Abbey, doubtleſs founded on common re- 
port, Iſabella's confeſſor is (tylec de Stratton ; and that might be his paternal 
name, and de Gayneſborough, the denomination aſſumed when he became a regu— 
lar, But his depoſition controverts the aſſertion, that he had the charge of the 
counteſs's ſeal, and that it was affixed to the inſtrument in queſtion after her death. 


* Dicit etiam quod audivit dictam comitiſſam ſepius in vita, ſua dicentem qu2d eo libentius 
redderet predicta inſulam et maneria domino regi, vel alii venderet, pro eo quod heredes ſui ita 
remoti a ſanguine ſuo fuerunt, quod propinquior heres jus ipſam potuit deiponſare, fi virum 
vellet habere, et quod propter hoc aliquando locuta fuerit cum com? mareſcall* ſuper vendicione 
pr'd'car' ct aliarum. 

+ Et quia quibuſdam dictum fuit quod predictus ep'us Dunelm' coram a' p'o Cantuar' dixiſſe 
debuit et cognoviſſe contrarium facti predicti, ipſi quefierunt ab eodem epiſcopo fi ſic dixiſſet? 
qui hoc omnino negavit, nec fuit intentionis ſue aliquid dicere coram dicto archi'po aut aliis de 
predict” inſula aut maneriis, nec dixit niſi de aliis terris que fuerunt predicte comitiſſe, et de here- 
Gitate Hugonis de Curteney, ut de terris Devon'. | 
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The whole proceſs, however, to acquire the eſtate, betrays a contrivance hardly 
juſtifiable, and in ſome circumſtances carries appearances ſurreptitious and fraudu- 
lent; for, it is manifeſt, that previous to the tranſaction the counteſs had perſiſted 
in a refuſal to deprive her heirs of the eſtate, and that ſhe was prevailed on to agree 
to execute the deed not twelve hours before her deceaſe, and when, from infirmity 
of body, her ſpirits were much depreſſed. Sir Hugh Courtenay did not ſucceed in his 
attempt to recover the Iſle of Wight, the ſovereignty of which has ever ſince re- 
mained in the crown; and it may be reaſonably concluded, that the king retained 
the manor of Faukeſhall, becauſe Edward the Second, in the 13th year of his 
reign, granted it to Richard de Gereſey for the term of his life *, 

Edward the Black Prince had probably, from his father, a grant in perpetuity 
of the manor, he having appropriated it for the maintenance of two prieſts, who 
were to officiate in a chamry chapel, called after his name, becauſe founded by 
him in Canterbury Cathedral. A houſe in the. pariſh of St. Alphage, a part of 
which is ſtill to be ſeen, was allotted for the reſidence of the prieſts; and out of 
the revenues of Faukethall manor, which was ſettled on the prior and the convent 
of Chriſtchurch, was to be allowed, for the maintenance of the prieſts, a yearly 
ſtipend of forty marks above all charges of reparation or otherwiſe . At the diſſo- 
lution of the priory the manor reverted to the crown; but, on the eſtabliſhment of a 
dean and chapter by Henry the Eighth, it was made a parcel of their endowment, 
The oldeſt court-roll of the manor now exiſting is dated 1649, in which it is ſpelt 
Faux Hall. Thomas Hardreſs was ſteward from 1649 to 1681, under the ſucceſ- 
five deſcription of eſquire, ſetjant at law, and knight. Iſaac Bargrave of Eaſtry in 
Kent is the preſent ſteward. Lands in Stockwell, and in the pariſhes of Stretham 
and Mitcham, are holden of this manor, and its juriſdiction extends to thoſe diſ- 
tricts. There is a Court Leet and Court Baron, and at the former the annual 
ofſicers, ſuch as conſtable, for Fauxhall and its dependencies, are ſworn into office. 
The copyhold tenants do not exceed ſixty. The fine on admiſſion certain, being 
only double the ſmall reſerved rent to the lord; and the eſtates, not being heriotable, 
are in value equal to a freehold, and in goodneſs of title preferable, and deſcend 
as Borow Engliſh lands, viz. to the younger ſon . 

The manor-houſe and contiguous ground have been long demiſed in two leaſes 
one under the title of the manor, the other ſtyled Fauxhall Wharfe. The names of 
the tenants, with the years of the commencement of the leaſes, are as follow: 


* Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 122. 

+ Somner, Antiq. of Canterbury, p. 97, Dominus Edwardus princeps, filius regis Edwar 
« III. dedit monachis cecleſiæ Cant, manerium de Fawkeſhall, codem reve Edwardo idem down 
« confirmante, ad ſuſtentationem duorum capelianorum in cadem cccleta celebratur,”? 

The Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LVII. pp. 309, 572, from the Court-Rolls, 


: N FAUX- 
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FAUXHALL MANOR, FAUXHALL WHARFE. 
Oliver, St.-John, gent. *, 6 Elizabeth Robert Brandon, - 29 Elizabeth 


Bart, Clarke, = 20 Elizabeth Thomas Cooke, - Anno 1630 
William Forſter T, 44 Elizabeth James Southes **, - 1631 
Sir Edmund Bowyer , Anno 1602 John Baker, - - 1662 
H. Clarke, — 1627 Elizabeth Baker, 1671 
Robert Cole, - - 1629 Thomas Farrer, eſq. - 1682 
Thomas Latcombe, - 1635 Thomas Hammers, eſq. - 1703 
ane de Latcombe, - 1637 Edward Apthorpe. 1705 
Jobs Adrian 5, - 1661 Ditto, - - - 1711 
Robert Forſter, Eſq. - - 1681 Whitehead and Burgeſs, „ 1 
John Holloway, - 1693 Frances Apthorpe, - 1741 
Whitlocke Bulſtrode, — 1699 Jol. Pratt, elg. - - 1743 
R. Bulſtrode, - - 1724 Joſeph Mawbey, eſq. - 1755 
R. Dawſon, - - 1733 And in all ſubſequent leaſes, 
Jof. Pratt |], - - 1733 


Joſ. Mawbey, in all ſubſequent leaſes. 


Mr. Edward Benſon, the chapter-clerk, favoured mevwith"theſe memorandums 
and underſtanding that my motive for applying to him was, to learn whether Guy 
Faux had ever had any intereſt in the eſtate, he was ſo obliging as to examine the 
leaſes, but did not find him mentioned as an under-tenant. That the manor-houſe, 
under a ſuppoſition of its having been the capital manſion of that incendiary, ſhould 
have acquired the appellation of Vaux-Hall, was an extravagant conceit ff, to be 
adopted by a perſon who might ſo eaſily have ſatisfied himſelf, by referring to 


* Oliver having been a Chriſtian name not uncommon among the St.-Johns, who were after- 
wards ennobled, it is likely that this gentleman might be related to the family, - He was an in- 
habitant of Lambeth, and probably reſided in the manor-houſe. In the Churchwarden's Book 
of Accounts, under the year 1559 and t 560, he is thus entered as preſent in veſtry : “ Mr. Sen. 
John, and Olyver Sen John, gent.“ It was mentioned in a former page, that he was a pur- 
chaſer of ſome of the veſtments uſed in the time of Popery, and of the ſepulchre cloth, and that 
he was in arrear as long as he lived for a part of the money. He died in 1572, there being in 
that year's receipts an item for iiiis. for a piece of black cloth which was his herſe cloth; and 
there is a charge of xxs, for paving over Mr. St. John's grave in the church. 

+ In the reccipts of voluntary contributions towards finiſhing the ſeats in the church, is this 
entry, anno 1616, of Sir William Foſter, knt. deceaſed, 21, 

| Sir Edmund Bowyer did not live in the manor-houſe in 1623; he is mentioned as refident in 
Lambeth Deane, for his contribution of 78. 6d, towards rebuilding the church-yard wall, Nc. 

John Adrian, efq. was lord of the manor in 1653; as was Henry Hampſon, Eſq. from 
that time to the Reſtoration, From the Court-Rolls. See Gent. Mag. as above. 

Eis epitaph is in Hiſt, of Par. Appen. p. 60. 

*# Probably the ſon of William Suthes, whoſe epitaph is printed, ib. p. 47. 

4 Hiſt. of Pariſh, p. 95. ; | 
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bited a capital houſe at Vauxhall), he could never have thought of palling for a 
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Somner's Antiquities of Canterbury, that it was denominated Faukeſhall for cen. 
turies before Guy was born. And may not a doubt be reaſonably entertained, 
whether he ever poſſeſſed houſe or land in any pariſh in England? The intelligence 
tranſmitted of him is, that he was a ſoldier of fortune in the ſervice of the king 
of Spain, and that, previouſly to his engaging to be the deſperado agent in the 
gunpowder plot, he was entruſted by father Garnet with a letter to the pope, and 
that he and Chriſtopher Wright, another of the conſpirators, propoſed ſeveral meſ- 
ſages to the king of Spain, who anſwered them that he would not farther liſten 
to any ſuch motions *®. Had Guy Faux ever been tenant of the copyhold lands 
held of the manor of Kennington, anno 1615, by Jane Faux, his ſuppoſed reli&; 
on his being convicted of high treaſon a forfeiture to the crown muſt have enſued, 
But the fact is, that Jane Vaux was the widow of John Vaux, a citizen and vintner 
of London, and a benefactor to the pariſh of Lambeth +. A family of the name 
of Vauſe, or Vaux, had certainly dwelt here for almoſt a hundred years 4; but had 
Guy been their relation, and known to them (as he muſt have been had he inha- 


ſervant to Percy, who lived in Lambeth, and from whoſe houſe ſome of the com- 
buſtibles were conveyed to Weſtminſter, The ſituation of this houſe I am not able 
to fix, but am apt to believe, that Cateſbie and Percy might be the joint occupiers 
of it, there being to a ſermon, preached November 5, by Dr. Featley, and printed 
in Clavis Myſtica, p. 824, this marginal note: * This laſt year (1635) the houſe 
*« where Cateſby plotted this treaſon at Lambeth was caſually burnt down to the 
« ground by powder 8.“ 

With Faux-Hall manor-houſe has been blended another houſe, for ſome time 
denominated Vaux-Hall, but from authentic accounts ſtated in the Hiſtory of the 
Pariſh, p. 95, and in the Environs of London, p. 322, it is evident that they 
were manſions totally diſtindt; nor does it ſeem to be a very difficult taſk to aſcer- 
tain nearly the ſites of both. Except in the few years of civil commotions in the 
jaſt century, Faux-Hall manor, together with its demeſnes, has been, from the 


* Sermon by Dr. White Kennet, 1715, November 5, quarto, p. 15. He cites Sir Edward 
Coke's ſpeech at the trial of the traitors, 

+ Hiſtory of Pariſh, pp. 31, 37. Mrs. Jane Vaux was in 1615 a contributor of il. towards 
reparations and ornaments of the church, but ſhe is entered in the Churchwardens' Accounts 
among the ont-lyars. 

N A. 1524. John Vauſe was elected third churchwarden, and in 1525 ſecond warden, but be 
was not the firſt warden in the enſuing year. Receipts: A. 1557. Item, of John Vauſſes wite, 
of the money wiche was gatheryd with the virgins this yere, 54s. 6d.—A. 1573. Anthony 
Vaus 3d churchwarden,—A. 1579. Anthony Vawſe, pricked by the biſhop of Wincheſter for 
zd churchwarden,—A 1583. Spent at Mr, Vawſes at the choling new churchwardens —A. 1584, 
and in other years, Anthony Vauſe was preſent at ſetiling the accounts, A. 1584. Ant, Vauic 
gave 9s. od towards the bells, | 

§ Amoug the contributors towards new-caſting the bells, A. 1684, is, Mr. Cateſbie, vs.; 
and in another benevolence Sir William Cateſbie, xs. Sir William was probably grandfather ot 
Robert Cate ſbie the conſpirator. Bridges's Hiſt, of Northampt, vol. I. p. 16. ; 

| reign 
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reign of Henry VIII. a part of the endowment of the dean and chapter of, Canter- 
bury z but the manſion, improperly ſtyled Vaux-Hall, has been always held of the 
manor of Kennington, which is annexed to the dutchy of Cornwall, | 

ln a ſurvey-of this manor, taken in the year 1615, it is entered, that Sir Thomas 
Parrie, chancellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, held by copy“ a handſome tene- 
« ment built of brick, called Copthall, lying near the Thames, oppoſite the capital 
« tenement called Faux Hall to the South ly ing between the Thames and the way 
« leading towards Kingſton, with a garden and orchard on three ſides incloſed with 
&« 4 brick wall.“ The capital tenement muſt denote Fauxhall manor-houſe ; and the 
term oppgite implies there being then, as there is now, a lane. or paſſage between 
Copthall incloſure to the South and the curtilage of Faux-Hall houſe. Therefore, 
the only matter of doubt can be, whether the manor-houfe was ſituated not far 
from the bank of the river where the vinegar-works are now carried on, or eaſtward, 
nearer to the high road to Kingſton. But to thoſe who are acquainted with the 
ground occupied by Cuthbert Johnſon and co. in their great diſtillery, it may be 
almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that the limits exactly correſpond with the boundaries 
of Copthall premiſes, and perhaps ſome parts of the brick walls originally built 
on three ſides of the incloſure may be ſtill remaining. | 

Whilſt Sir Thomas Parrie reſided in Lambeth *, lady Arabella Stuart was com- 
mitted to cloſe cuſtody in his houſe, and Mr. Seymour to the Tower. Though thus 
ſeparated, they effected an eſcape on the fame day, June 3, 1611; and Mr. Sey- 
mour arrived ſafely in France, but the unfortunate lady was overtaken in Calais 
road, and afterwards impriſoned in the Tower . 

Mr. Lyſons has noticed theſe farther particulars concerning Copthall T. © In 
„the ſurvey taken by order of Parliament (in the Augmentation-office) after the 
% death of Charles the firſt, Sir Thomas Parry's houle is deſcribed * as a capital 
“ meſſuage, called Vaux Hall, als Copped Hall, bounded by the Thames, being a 
„fair dwelling-hJuſe ſtrongly built of three ſtories high, and a fair ſtair-caſe break- 
* ing out from it of nineteen feet ſquare.'—lIt was then the property of the Crown, 
* having been ſurrendered to the king in 1629, by John Abrahall, tenant there- 
* of, and heir of Sir Thomas Parry. After this time it was deſctibed by the 
name of Vaux Hall only. In 1652, the Parliament having determined that 
* Vaux Hall houſe, which had been reſerved & by a former order (Perfect Diurnal, 
* July 23, 1648,) ſhould be fold (Mercurius Politicus, January 6, 1653,) it 
„was purchaſed by John Trenchard of Weſtminſter, (Particulars of Sale, Aug- 


* In the Churchwarden's Accounts, from Eaſter 1609 to Eaſter 1610, is this entry: Received 
of Sir Thomas Parrie, voluntary, xiiis, The voluntary gift of archbiſhop Abbot in the ſame year 
was v1, 

+ Illuſtrations of Britiſh Hiſtory, Biography, &c, by Mr, Lodge, 

1 The Environs of London, p. 322. | 

In Hiſtory of the Pariſh, Append. p. 159, is a tranſcript from an Act of the Commons, 
July 17, i649, for reſerving, by a proviſional clauſe, to the uſe of the Commonwealth, Vaux- 
Hall Houle, and all its appurtenances, 


© mentation. 
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© mentation-Office). After the reſtoration of Charles the Second, it was leaſed 
© to Henry Lord Moore, afterwards earl of Drogheda, together with the demeſnes, 
&« for thirty years, with a proviſo, that, if his Majeſty ſhould think fit to make 
© uſe of the houſe, or any part thereof, it ſhould be ſurrendered upon a proper 
allowance being made for the ſame, (enrollment of leaſe in the office of the 
& dutchy of Cornwall). The king availed himſelf of this proviſo the year after the 
© leaſe was granted (Dutchy of Cornwall-Office, D. f. 164), and ſettled at Vaux 
* Hall one Jaſper Calthoff, a Dutchman who was employed in making guns and 
* other warlike inſtruments for his Majeſty's ſervice. (Ibid. H. f. 321, 329). A 
© part of the premiſes were occupied a few years afterwards by Peter Jacobſon, a ſu- 
= 8 (Ibid. H. f. 218).“ TY 

he king ſeems to have reſerved this meſſuage for a villa of pleaſure &; and to 
this, and not to an inſignificant alehouſe, he probably was wont, in his water-tours, 
to reſort with his ladies . Not but that the traditionary ſtory told by a fiſherman 
to Mr. Buckmaſter's grandfather, concerning the richly-ornamented-chair in which 
the gay monarch had often fat, might be well founded, with this difference, that the 
chair might be removed from Vaux-Hall Houſe to the Three Mariners; and the 
acquiſition of this choice relic doubtleſs contributed to the publican's ſelling more 
tankards of fine Lambeth ale than he might otherwiſe have done. 85 

Sir Samuel Morland, in 1665, obtained a leaſe of Vaux-Hall Houſe ; and, 
according to Aubrey, he two years after built a large room which he furniſhed in a 
ſumptuous manner, and he conſtructed in his garden ſome beautiful fountains ||. 
This royal villa might have been demiſed to him as a compliment to his loyalty at 
the eve of the Reſtoration, and before, when he was commiſſioner to Thurloe, the 
confidential ſecretary of Cromwell. For it is related of him that on the n of May, 
1660, he arrived at Breda with letters and notes of very great importance, becauſe 
they communicated to Charles the Second a part of the intricate plots of the inter- 
reign, as likewiſe diſcovered the perfidiouſneſs of ſome of thole who owed him 
the utmoſt fidelity. The king made Mr, Morland a knight, and rendered him the 
public teſtimony of his having for ſome years received from him the moſt conſider- 
able ſervices ||. 

Sir John Hawkins erroneouſly conceived, that Sir Samuel Morland's improve: 
ments were upon the premiſes denominated by Aubrey Spring Gardens, and ſince 
Vaux-Hall. But, when Aubrey publiſhed his Antiquities of Surrey, Vaux-Hall 
Houſe was, on account of the objects of curioſity it offered, much reſorted to by 
ſtrangers : and it cannot be reaſonab!y ſuppoſed, that a room of ſuch elegance and 
convenience would not have been kept up by the proprietors of Spring-Garden. 
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* Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 122. 

+ Ibid. King William and queen Mary, at their dinner and ſupper, were provided with three 
gallons of beer, and eight bottles of Lambeth ale, with two bottles of mead, And for the maids 
of honour there were fix bottles of Lambeth ale. Eſtabliſhment of Royal Houſehold, pp. 394, 5 

} The Environs of London, p. 323. Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 96. 


{ Kennet's Hiſtorical Regiſter, p. 135. f Th 
| c 


The ſame obſervation will apply to the fountains ſo pleaſing to behold ; and all who 
knew Jonathan Tyers will concur in opinion, that, had Spring-Garden admitted of 
a copious ſupply of water, he would not have thought of exhibiting to the public 
only a painted reſemblance of a caſcade. 


No river of meandring paſte-board made, 
No gentle tinkling of a tin caſcade; 
But the pure element its courſe ſhall hold “. 


But, as Mr. Lyſons has remarked, it does not appear that Sir Samuel Morland 
erer poſſeſſed any part of the preſent Vaux- Hall Garden; and, to corroborate this 
ſuggeition, he has ſtated, from the records in the office of the dutchy of Cornwall, 
who were the copy hold tenants of the eſtate. In 1615 it was, as mentioned in a 
former page, the property of Jane Vaux, widow, and was called Stoacdens; on her 
deceaſe it was divided between the two daughters, olle of whom was the wife of 
Dr. Barlow, biſhop of Lincoln. Theſe moicties paſfed through difterent hands till 
the middle of this century, when Mr. Jonathan Tyers purchaſed one cf the moieties 
of George Doddington, eſq. for the ſum of $8001, and ſome years after he bought 
the remainder. It is obſervable that the eſtate had the name of Stocdens at the 
ſame time that Sir Thomas Parrie's houſe was ſtyled Copthall, and that the appel- 
lation Vaux-Hall has been transferred from Copthall to Stockdens, without either 
houſe having any pretenſions to it, becauſe neither has the leaſt connexion with that 
antient manerial diſtrict. : 

When this delightful garden was firſt opened for the entertainment of the public 
is not determined. Reſting principally on a ſingle word in Aubrey's Antiquities, 
vol. I. p. 13, that has not been duly noticed, I will venture to ſurmiſe that it was 
at the beginning of the preſent century. Monconys, it is true, intimates that 
Spring Gardens, in 1653, were much frequented, and that“ they had graſs and 
ſand walks, dividing ſquares of twenty or thirty yards, which were encloſed with 
bedges of gooſeberries, whilſt within theſe were roſes, beans, and aſparagus .“ 
Now ſuppoſing (what was probably the caſe), that the Spring-Gardens here de- 
ſcribed were at Vaux-Hall, it does not follow that they were the premiſes under 
review ; Spring-Garden having been no uncommon appellation ſor places of amuſe- 
ment aud regale in the vicinity of London f. And Spring-Garden in Aubrey's Anti- 


2 In the Connoiſſeur, as well as in the World, (Hiſt, of Pariſh, p. 104.) the caſcade is from 
miſtake ſuppoſed to ſpout with ſtreams of block-tin, But the pencils of Hayman and Hogarth 
are thus neatly complimented hy the Connoificur : “ They have touched up ail the pictures, 
« which were damaged lait ſeaſon by the fingers of thoſe curious connarfieurs, who could not be 
" ſatisfied, without feeling whether the figures were alive.“ In the London Magaz ne for 1703, 
P. 233, is an accurate deſcription of the picture exhibiting lord Clive receiving the homage or the 
Nabob, Hiſt. of Pariſh, p. 100. 

+ Archzologia, vol. II. p. 123. 

t Tiftory oft Pariſh, p. 98. Maitland, in Hiſtory of Lor, don, mentions there being in his 
time at Lambeth two Spring-Gardens ; 1 ſuppoſe him to have meant Vaux-Hall Gardens and 
Cuper's Gardens, 

I quities 
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quities is diſtinguiſhed by the word neto, an epithet by no means adapftd to a place 
that had been a public garden upwards of forty years. It is unqueſtionable that 
he meant the modera Vaux-Hall, from its relative fituation to the remainder of 
the horn-work belonging to the lines of communication made by order of Parliament 
in 1642-3, to prevent a ſurprize by the King's troops, which was, he writes, 
without the zero Spring-Garden, And correſpondent with this deſcription is the 
engraving in Maitland's Hiſtory of this once * quadrant fort with four half bul— 
warks between the corner of Vaux-Hall Garden and the turnpike at the end of 
Kennington-lane *.“ 

The old Spring-Garden may not have retained its name; but in former days! 
have often heard a garden thus called, which is the boundary to the Eaſt of the field 
where ſtood the coaches in waiting. This garden appertained to the houſe which 
is now the third from the field. Before Mr. Tyers ſettled in New Spring-Garden 
he was tenant of the old, and by retaining for many years an intereſt in the premiſes 
prevented their being again opened as a place of public reſort. Old Spring-Gar- 
den was upon a comparatively {mall ſcale, like that deſcribed in Monconys' travels; 
whereas, in Spring-Garden, which the Spectator had in his mind's eye, when he 
paid his imaginary vilit to it with his old friend Sir Roger de Coverley, there were 
choice of birds which ſang upon the trees, and a looſe tribe of people that walked 
under their ſhade. And, poſſibly, this being a new Spring-Garden might induce 
Addiſon to ſelect it as a proper topic for one of his Spectators. I am not apprized of 
there being any reference to Spring-Garden in the Tatler, but almoſt all writers 
af periodical papers of late years have mentioned it. Ihe following paſſages are 
copied from Common Senſe, N“ 73, June 24, 1738, becauſe containing a pre- 
caution at all times ſuitable, and the paper itſelf is now probably known to very 
tew perſons. 

I cannot (writes the correſpondent of Common Senſe) conclude without taking 
ſome notice of the diverſions of the year; the multitudes, who reſort daily to Vaux- 
Hall make it neceſſary to fay ſomewhat upon that entertainment. 

* The gardens arc prettily diſpoſed, and when illumined make a beautiful ſcene 
the variety of company differently employed, the contraſt between the inſtrumental 
„ mulick in the middje grove, and the natural harmony of the woods in the more 
6 retired parts, render the whole a very agreeable amuſement. As I am in hopes 
* too, the warbling uf the nightingales, and the verdure of the trees, may tend to 
claim to a toleration of the country ſuch of the fair ſexaas are at this time pre- 
© paring to leave the metropolis, I am contented to let them go thither, but under 
the following reſtrictions, vi | * 

„That their parties always conſiſt of an cad number. There is ſomething in 
© the garden which ſo muèt reſembles the deſcription: of a Mahometan Paradiſe, 
* that, perhaps, if they ſhould be ſuffered to go in pairs, they may be tempicd io 
** tmitate all the diverſions of ſuch @ place. I muſt ali®xuliſt, that there be no more 


* Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 59. Theſe military works were deſtroyed, when the mount was le- 
velled to make a convenient area for the ſtand of coaches, 


« ſmoking 
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& ſmoking in the middle of the company *, leſt the {tink of the tobacco ſhould drive 
« ſome of the fair gueſts into the more private walks for a little freſh air, and con- 
« yerſation may then perhaps grow wnaccount:bly ſerious, 1 could with likewiſe, 
« that they who take water at Wizteha!l would not make 10 frequent vis there, 
ce at leaſt not in the ſame party. s 

&« As for the honeſt citizens, who carry their wives and families there for an 
« eyening's entertainment, I wonld by no means ſtint them in their diverſions; 
&« ypon condition, that the good lady promiſes not to fall too much in love with mu- 
&« fick, nor /eaze her huſband next winter to carry her to the opera. 

« Undec theſe reſtraints I can admit it for a paſſa tempo; and am glad Faſhion 
ce has introduced one ſo reaſonable.” | | 

Mr. Lockman's ſketch of the Spring Gardens, in a letter to a noble lord, 
(ſee Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 219), was not his only poetical encomium on them. 
In 1737, he compoſed a ſong, intituled, “ The Pleaſures of the Spring Gardens, 
Vaux Hall,” which was ſet to muſick by Mr. Boyce; and in the next year, © The 
Farewell to Vaux Hall, ſuppoſed to be written by a gentleman who was obliged to 
leave England, and ſettle in a foreign country.” He mentions in both pieces the 
pavilion erected for the reception of Frederick prince of Wales, the patron of the 
gardens. In the former is the following ſtanza : 


See ! a grand pavilion yonder, 
Riſing near embow'ring ſhades ; 
There a temple ſtrikes with wonder, 

In full view of colonades, 


The lively tale of the citizen and his family at Vaux Hall, as told in the Con- 
noifleur, May 13, 1755, will be read with ſatisfaction and with pleaſure immedi- 
ately after a peruſal of the humourous ſcene diſplayed in the Spectator by Addi- 
ſon; and the comparative luxury of each age is marked by the feaſting of the re- 
ſpective parties. With the lice of hung beef (of which there was a fragment to 
regale the crippled waterman) and a glaſs of Burton ale, or a bottle of mead, the 
favourite liquor of a courtezan ; may be contraſted, the wafer- like ſlices of beef or 
ham, at one ſhilling an ounce, chickens as ſmall as pigeons, tarts and cuſtards, and 
the choice of humble port, claret, burgundy, champagne, or rich frontiniac, for 
the more opulent; and for others madeira, carcavella, Liſbon, &c. perhaps as 
* admirably mimicked by the wondrous magic of Meſlrs. Beaufoy, in Cuper's 
* Gardens .“ 


* In a peſtcript to the bill of fare poſted in different parts of the garden it uſed to be a direc- 
ace that no perſon was allowed to ſmoke except in the ſeats. Such an inuendo may now be 
needleſs. 

+ London, by Mr. Pennant, p. 30, 31, 32, where the reader will find an entertaining de- 
ſcription of the repoſitory of ** ſweets and ſours,” of wine and vinegar, in veſſels more capacious 
than the boaſted ton of Heydelberg. 

Hhh | Whilſt 
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Whilſt detailing the hiſtorical anecdotes of theſe gardens, a change in the price 
of entrance ought not to be omitted: it is thus mentioned by Mr. Boſwell *; « jp 
* ſummer 1792, additional and more expenſive decorations having been introduced, 
ce the price of admiſhon was raiſed to two ſhiſlings. I cannot approve of this. The 
e company may be more ſelect; but a number of the honeſt commonalty are, I fear, 
& excluded from ſharing in an elegant and innocent entertainment. An attempt to 
© aboliſh the one-ſhilling gallery at the playhouſe has been very properly counter- 
& acted,” However, notwithſtanding this innovation, ſeveral thouſand perſons were 
aſſembled at the concluſion of the ſeaſon of 1793. The preſent ſeaſon of 1794 was 
opened, on Tueſday May 20, with agrand carnival and Venetian maſquerade, A 
guinea was the price of a ticket. Notwithſtanding the weather was not very favour- 
able for an aflembly, al Freſco, the company was numerous, though it is not likely 
that an individual was drawn thither by the lottery-bait offered in the underwritten 
advertiſement, 


« SIX SILVER TICKETS As PRIZ Es. 


© The public are reſpeAtully informed that every purchaſer of a maſquerade 
ce ticket will receive, at the entrance of the garden, on the night of the carnival, 
© a number, the duplicate of which will remain with the proprietor, and that on 
© Thurſday next, the firſt gala night, the fix prizes will be drawn by the vocal 
ce performers in the orcheſtra, after the firſt act, when the holders of the tickets ſo 
& drawn will be preſented with a filver ticket, entitling them to the freedom of 
© Vaux Hall Garden, for two perſons, during the ſeaſon.“ 


Vaux Hall Bridge is a county bridge ; but it appears, from ſome veſtry minutes, 
ray in 1694 and 1702, attempts were made to ſubject the pariſh to the repair 
of it ＋. hs 

A record of 27 Edward I. as Mr. Lyſons has diſcovered, notices a bridge be- 
tween Vaux Hall and Wandſworth, made at the expence of the abbot of Weſtmin- 
ſter 1. The exact ſite of this bridge is not any where ſpecified, nor is it known 
in what part ef the pariſh was a meſſuage, one hundred and twenty-eight acres of 
arable land, and two acres of wood, which, by licence from king Edward III. 
John at Lee, {vicar of Stepney, Hugo de Brickleſworth, paſron of St, Olave, 
Southwark, and Galfrid de Spencer, parſon of St. Matthew, Friday-ſtreet, gave to 
the maſter and brethren of St. Thomas, Southwark &. 


Of Sir Neel Caron, who was almoſt twenty-eight years ambaſſador from the 
States of Holland to the court of England, it was mentioned in former pages of 
this volume, that he built a noble houſe at South Lambeth, which was taken 


* Life of Dr. Johnſon, vol. III. note, L, 6 
+ A. 1694, July 4. Paid Mr. Rouſe for the trial of Vaux-Hall Bridge, 20 © 0 


A. 1702. Paid Mr. Killingworth his fee at the aſſizes about Vaux Hall Bridge, 2 3 0. 
1 The Environs of London, p. 367. 


d Newcourt, Repertorinm, vol. I. p. 740, note. 


down 
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down about the year 1687 ; that he had a park for deer which extended to Vaux 
Hall and Kennington-lane *; that he had a grant of the leaſe of the mangr-houſe 
of Kennington ; that he founded an alm{boule near Vaux Hall ; and that he be- 
queathed legacies to Lambeth church, and to the poor of the pariſh 9. . Conlider- 
ing the high rank he had long ſupported, and that he had, as it were, naturalized 
himſelf to this country, it is rather ſtrange that very few incidents of his life ſnould 
have been traced, not eyen of thoſe in the diplomatic line. One was inferted in a 
note to p. 162 of the Appendix, and the three following are taken from Collins's 
Peerage. 

= = the diſagreement between Henry (Percy) earl of Northumberland, and 
« Sir Francis Vere, lord governour of the Brill, and the commander of the Englith 
* under the States, which, in April 1602, cauſed the ear] to demand from 
« the knight ſatisfaction, cither by word or ſword, after three days Sir Noel Ca- 
* rone (agent for the States, and chief dealer for the buſineſs Sir Francis Vere 
* had in hand,) did acquaint the queen and council with their difference.” Sup- 
plement, vol. II. p. 730. 

*& A. 1616, May 20, Lord Chancellor Eleſmere was conitituted one of the 
© commiſhoners, to treat with Sir Noel Caron, knt. ambaſſador. from the States 
General concerning the rendition of the cautionary towns into the hands of the 
„States.“ Dukes, vol. I. p. 471. 

« In 14, Jac. 1. A 1611, Thomas (Cecil) earl of Exeter was in commiſſion, 
© with other lords of the Privy Council, to treat with Sir Noel Caron, knrt. ambaſ- 
« ſador from the States General, for the delivery up of the town of Vliſhinge, 
ce with the caſtle of Ramakins in Zeland, and the town of Brill in Holland,” Earls, 
vol. II. part I. p. go. 

Sir Noel had, as of himſelf, intimated to one of the king's miniſters, that if his 
Majeſty would offer to reſtore the cautionary towns, the States would do their 
utmoſt, by borrowing money at a high intereſt, to diſcharge the whole debt for 
which they were pledged, amounting to the immenſe ſum of eight millions of florins. 
In conſequence of this overture, a treaty commenced; penſionary Barnevelt came to 
England to aſſiſt the envoy in procuring the moſt advantageous terms; and the 
king, by his prodigality, was ſo much embarraſſed, that he agreed to accept leſs 
than three millions of florins, and to wave the payment of eighteen years intereſt ||. 
It is not unworthy of notice, that, in the year following, Sir Noel had from the 


prince of Wales a leaſe for twenty-one years, of the manor-houſe of Kennington, _ 


&c. with one hundred twenty-two acres of land, at the low rent of 16l. 108. 9d. 
When Henry, prince of Wales, was deſirous of engaging Mireveldt, an emi- 
nent painter of Delft, to come to England, Sir Noel Caron was firſt employed to 


* Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 124. 

+ The ſame, p. 92; and Append. p. 113. 

} The ſame, pp. 37, 42, 43; and Append, p. 120. 
d The ſame, p. 39. 

|| Rapin's Hiſtory, vol. II. p. 192. | 7 
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adjuſt the terms. This appears from the following paſſages in letters from Sir 
Edward Conway to Mr. Adam Newton, publiſhed in the Appendix to Birch's 
Life of the Prince: © I find him (the painter) ſtill balanced between his council, 
* that would have him wholly rely upon conditions to be made by Sir Noel Caron, 
* and his affection to put himſelf upon the reward of the prince, and his neceſlity 
cc to be aided with money and guided to the court. The man is naturally phan- 
e raſtical ſomething, and the multitude of propoſitions bath amazed him.” P. 479. 
* The painter of Delft hath been wonderfully confounded with the variety of pro- 
* poſitions, and troubled that he hath not received anſwers of his letters from Sit 
e Noel Caron; but now he is fully rcfolved to go to England, and to give himſelf 
„ wholly to his highneſs's ſervice, and depend upon his reward.” P. 485, The 
neglect of which the artiſt complained might be owing to Sir Noel's being well. 
acquainted with the capriciouſneſs of his countrymen ; for when Mireveldt had 
many ſolicitations on the fame head from Charles the Firſt, they were as fruitleſs 
as thoſe which had been urged by his royal brother, and in other letters referred 
to by the preſent earl of Orford (Anecdotes of Painters, vol. II. p. 20.) this reafon 
is aſſigned for the uncertainty of the painter, © that he was afraid of being ſtayed 
* in England by authority; and ſtipulated that he ſhould return in three months.” 

A. 1615. Sir Noel contributed 1ol. towards the recaſting of the bells in Lam- 
beth church, and in 1625, he gave 21. for enlarging the church yard. He being 
in the Churchwardens' Accounts repeatedly ſtyled Lord Caron, the preſumption 
is, that he might be vulgarly ſo called. He died December 1, 1624. The mili- 
tary trophies ſtill remaining in the chancel ſhew, that he was interred with pomp, 
and the ſermon at his funeral was preached by archbiſhop Abbot *. In this diſcourſe 
there muſt have been ſome traits of his character; but a ſearch after it would 
probably be fruitleſs, there not being any grounds to conclude that it was pub- 
liſhed, Lady Caron ſurvived her huſband ten years; it being entered, that 1634, 


January 3, the churchwardens received 5s. 4d. for the burial of Mrs. Caron of 
South Lambeth. 


To the intelligent and amuſing memoir of John Tradeſcant , the following 
remarks may not be thought an unſuitable addition. The traditional ſtory of his 
having, in the year 1620, entered on board a privateer going againſt the Algerines, 
that he might bring apricot trees from that country, has been controverted from 
paſſages in Shakſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream, and in Jonſon's Every Man 
in his Humour, which imply that there were apricots in England in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and that the fruit was not uncommon in that of her ſucceſſor . This, 
however, may be admitted, without depriving Tradeſcant of the credit of im- 
porting the Argier or Algier apricot, or Sir William Temple of introducing 


* The Environs of London, p. 304+» A. 1624—1625, paid to three men for attending the 
church at Lord Caron's Funeral, 3s. 6d. Churchwardens? Accounts, 

+ Hiſt, of the Pariſh, Append, Nꝰ XXIV. 

3 Gentleman's Magazine, vol, LIX. p. 999. 


man 
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many years afterwards the ſtandard Bruffels *. That Tradeſcant brought hither 
the former ſort from the Algier voyage we have the authority of Parkinſon, the 
firſt edition of whoſe Flower-garden was publiſhed in 1629, 

Dr. Ducarel ſeems too precipitately to have altered what he judged to be an 
incorrect word in Parkinſon's book, that ſome plants Qouriſhed with Tradeſcant 
in his garden at Canterbury, which, obſerved the Doctor, ſhould be Si Lambeth ; 
but this was a miſtake not likely to have been made by Parkinſon. And why 
might not Tradeſcant have had a garden, or nurſery-ground, at each place? and if 
only at one of them, what evidence is there of his reſiding at that time at South 
Lambeth ? for, no veſtige has yet appeared of his being thus early an inhabitant 
of this pariſh ; on the contrary, it is more probable, that he might not ſettle in 
| Lambeth till he became gardener to king Charles the Firlt ; previous to which, it 
is ſaid, that he had many years ſerved the ear] of Saliſbury and lord Wotton in 
that capacity. It appears from Parkinſon's Paradiſus Terreſtris, p. 152, as cited 
by Mr. Pennant in London, p. 26, that the elder Tradeſcant was gardener to lord 
Wotton, at Canterbury in Kent. In page 27 is allo the following extract from 
Parkinſon's book, The choyſeſt for goodneſſe, and rareſt for knowledge, are to 
* be had of my very good friend maſter John Tradeſcante, who hath wonderly la- 
&* boured to obtain all the rareſt fruits hee can heare off in any place of Chriſten- 
dome, Turkey, yea, or the whole world.” But they were ſucceſſively poſſeſſed 
of the abbey of St. Auſtin, near Canterbury; and, ſuppoſing Tradeſcant to have 
had the care of the extenſive gardens that had appertained to that religious houſe, 
why might he not have likewiſe cultivated a garden of his own in the city. Ob- 
ſervable is it that in Muſæum Tradeſcantianum, we do not find ſeven of the ten 
plants Parkinſon has noticed as bearing the name of Tradeſcant +, becauſe he was 
the reputed collector of them in foreign countries. In particular, the Algier apri- 
cot is not mentioned, nor are more than two eatable plums ſpecified, and theſe 
were of an ordinary kind, viz. the bullace tree [prunus ſylveſiris), and the flowe 
tree, or blackthorne ( Hlveſtris fructu minore ſerotino), though Parkinſon tells 
us that Tradeſcant procured a new and great variety of plums from Turkey and 
other parts of the world. For the want of theſe more deſirable trees it is eaſy 
to account, A man of Tradeſcant's ſkill in his occupation mult have been aware, 


* 6 I eſteem none of this fruit (apricocks) but the Bruſſels apricock, which grows a 
* {tandard, and is one of the beſt fruits we have, and which I firſt brought over among us,” 
Sir William Temple's Miſcell. part II. p. 123. 

+ © His was an age of floriſts. The chief ornaments of the parterres were owing to his la- 
** bors, Parkinſon continually acknowledges the obligation. Many plants were called after his 
* name ; theſe the Linnean ſyſtem has rendered almoſt obſolete ; but the great naturaliſt hath 
made more than reparation by giving to a genus of plants the title of Trad:/cantiana,” Spt= 
cies Plantarum, vol. I. p. 411. London, p. 27. Mr. Pennant, in giving a deſcription of Tra- 
deſcant's tomb, (Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 96, tab, IV. V.), obſerves, that at each corner is cut a 
large tree, ſeeming to ſupport the ſlab ; and that the hydra, at one end, picking at a bare ſcull, 
was poſſibly deſigned as an emblem of Envy. London, p. 28. 


that 


have, which it muſt be admitted is rather faint, of Tradeſcant's garden, four or 
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that the fruit could not be brought to perfection without the warmth of a walls; 
of which he might not have a competent quantity. And from the remembrance [ 


five years before it was viſited by Mr. Watſon and Dr. Mitchell, I am apt to believe 
it might not ever have been incloſed within a wall. 

It has been vaguely intimated, that John Tradeſcant, the elder, might die about 
1652; but, notwithſtanding the time of his interment is omitted in the regiſter, it 
is evident, from the Churchwardens' book, that he deceaſed in 1637 or 1638, 
probably in the ſpring of the latter year, becauſe, towards the concluſion of the 
account trom May 23, 1637, to May 8, 1638, the underwritten receipt occurs, 


J. 8. d. 
Item, John Tradeſkin, the great bell and black cloth, ,,, 0 5 4 


Ilis wife died about four years before him, there being in the account of 1624 
this entry: June 1. Received for the burial of Jane, wife of John Tradeſkin, 128. 
For this difference in the burial dues, the only reaſon that can now be aſſigned is, 
that Tradeſcant, on the death of his wife, might prepare the family-vault, and 
that a fee for the ground was payable to the pariſh. 
A. 1637, Feb. 13 There was an order from the ecclefiaſtical court to make an 
aſſcilment for defraying the expences incurred by repairing the church and fence of 
the church-yard. In this rate were the underwritten articles 


| | 8 S. d. J. 1 
Sir George Chute, Stockwell, o 10 © Lady Roper, .. ©... 8 
Dr. Featley, = - - 0 Mr. Tredeſkin, '- = 8 4 
Lady Paule, = - „5 


The ſums here ſpeciſied ſnew the comparative value of the premiſes held by 
Tradeſcant. | 

John Tradeſcant, the ſon, in 1643, contributed 2s. 6d. toward furniſhing the 
communion-table with plate; and, in 1649, he was one of the ſurveyors of the 
ariſh. | - 
N Mr. Thomas Cooke, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation , Hæſiod Cooke, becauſe 
he tranſlated the works of that author, was an inhabitant of South Lambeth. From 
perſonal knowledge, as well as from the common-place book of Mr. Cooke, in 
three volumes folio, Sir Joſeph Mawbey conveyed to the Gentleman's Magazine 5 
a copious biographical detail of this miſcellaneous writer, and a liſt of his publica- 
tions, with a critical review of ſeveral of them. He died ſoon after Chriſtmals 
1756. Sir Joſeph has alſo noticed Mr. Edward Moore F, who was a near neigh- 
bour to Mr. Cooke, and ſurvived him about two months. They were both 16- 
terred in the new burial ground near the High- ſtreet, but the grave of neither 1s 
marked by any kind of monument. 


* « Leave thy vigilant father to number over his green apricots morning and evening, on the 
North-Weſt wall,” Well-bred's Letter to young Knowell. 

+ Vol. LXI. pp. 1090, &c. 1178, &c. Vol, LXII. p. 26, &c. 215, &c, 313, &c. 

$ Vol, LXII. p. 30, Mr, Moore is mentioned in Hiſt, of Pariſh, p. 128. 


3 Ot 


Of the difference in height of ſituation between Selborne in Hampſhire, and 
South Lambeth, the late Mr. White, in his Hiſtory of Selborne, p. 286, has given 
this correct ſtatement : It may not” (obſerves this ingenious and uſeful writer) 
« be impertinent to add, that the barometer at Selbourne ſtands three tenths of 
ce an inch lower than the barometer at South Lambeth ; whence we may conclude, 
« that the former place is about three hundred feet higher than the latter, and 
e with good reaſon, becauſe the ſtreams that riſe with us run into the Thames at 
« Weybridge, and ſo to London; of courſe, therefore, the way from Selborne to 
« South Lambeth, the difference between which, all the windings and indentings of 
ce the ſtreams conſidered, cannot be leſs than 100 miles.” 


KENNINGTON. 


King Edward the Firſt procured, by a method detailed in a former page, the 
manor of Faukeſhall, with its appurtenances South Lambeth and Stockwell; an 
acquiſition the more valuable to him from the contiguity of the eſtate to the manor 
of Kennington, which, as I apprehend, was then in the crown, The word Ken— 
nington ſtrongly implies its having been a place of royal reſidence in the times of 
the Saxons, though written proofs are wanting to determine who of their monarchs 
abode here. Hardicanute, who was of the Daniſh line, died at Lambeth at a 
wedding, and he might be maſter of the feaſt, as both bridegroom and bride were 
perſons of rank from his own country. Edward, who ſucceeded him, muſt 
have been the chief proprietor of Jand, it being entered in Domeſday, that he 
gave to his ſiſter Goda, the capital manor of St. Mary, called Lambeth, Antient 
hiſtorians are divided in their opinions, whether on the death of Edward, on the 
eve of the Epiphany, A. 1066, Harold obtained the crown by uſurpation, or 
with the free concurrence of his nobles. His having, on the tollowing day, which 
was the day of the interment of his predeceſſor in Weſtminſter Abbey, been crowned 
by Aldred, archbiſhop of York, or with his own hands, is another matter of 
doubt, as is alſo whether the ceremony was performed at Weſtminſter or at Ken- 
nington . The ſuggeſtion, however, that it might have been at Kennington, 
warrants a concluſion that Kennington was then a royal manor or manſion, for I 


have not found that it was ever dignified with the title of palace. That Harold 


had in Lambeth large poſſeſſions is evident from the conſiderable grant of lands 
to the monks of Waltham Abbey, recorded in Domeſday. The ſurmiſe of Mr. 
Lyſons that South Lambeth and Stockwell were within this grant, and my conjec- 
ture that it alſo included Faukeſhall, were mentioned before ; and I am farther 
inclined to believe, that it extended Southward, even beyond Brixton Cauſeway, 


* Angl. Sacr, vol. I. p. 559. Canonicus Wallenſis de epiſcopis Bathon, et Wellen. 

Deinde poſt mortem Edwardi regis præfatus Heraldus regnum Anglorum invaſit in feſto Epi- 
phaniz Domini apud Lambhith; ubi ipſe præter conſenſum procerum capiti ſuo propriis manibus 
rm diadema impoſuit, 
there 
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there being ſtill lands in Stretham and Mitcham within the boundaries of Vaux- 
Hall manor. | 

From the Conqueſt to the reign of Henry the Third no inſtance has occurred of 
Kennington manor's being inhabited by any royal perſonage ; but it may be rea- 
ſonably preſumed, that the ſtately Chriſtmaſs of 1231, at the charge of Hubert de 
Burgh, was kept by Henry at Kennington ; and no lefs probable is it, that it was 
at Kennington the prelates were aſſembled in the following year, though Matthew 
Paris has named Lambeth. But the writ of ſummons iſſued by the King is not ex- 
tant, nor is there any authentic minute of the proceedings. | 

King Edward the Firſt was at Kenningtcn Auguſt 14, 1299, when he atteſted 
a writing which was to be ſent to Ireland, containing a verbal copy of the Statute 
de Malefactoribus parcis, which had been paſſed in the ziſt year of his reign, 
The note recording this circumſtance is endorſed upon the roll *, 

The grants of Kennington to different perſons by Edward the Second + im- 
ply his not being an inhabitant of the manor while thoſe grants ſubſiſted ; bur, if 
Edward the Third did nor, his ſon Edward the Black Prince certainly did reſide 
at this place; and to the events noticed in the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, as havin 
happened at Kennington in the reign of Richard the Second, may be added the 
following occurrence from Rymer's Fœdera. A. 1281, 5th Richard II. Archbiſhop 
Courtney, late chancellour, having on the Feaſt of St. Andrew, delivered to the 
king in the bede chambre of his private palace at Weſtminſter, the Great Seal 
in a purſe ſealed with the archbiſhop's own ſeal, the king, on the day following, 
being at his manor of Kennington, after ſupper ordered the purſe to be opened, 
and delivered the ſeal to commiſſioners there named. It is farther mentioned, that 
when ſitting in his principal chamber at Kennington he cauſed the ſeal to be affixed 
to ſeveral inſtruments, 


STOCKWELT. 


King Edward the Second, in his grant of Kennington to the elder Spenſer , 
included Faukeſhall, and probably South Lambeth and Stockwell. The firſt ſpe- 
cial grant of Stackwell as a manor, noticed by Mr. Lyſons, was in the 3d of Ed- 
ward III. to Thomas Romayne, who had a charter of free warren. But, as the 
owner ſtill does ſuit and ſervice to the Lords of the manor of Vaux-Hall, it may 
be concluded that Stockwell manor was always ſubje& to the ſame juriſdiction, 
and from the ſmallneſs of the chief rent, which is only two-pence a year, this 
payment is likely to have commenced at the time of the grant to Romayne. At 
the death of Juliana his widow, her eſtates were divided among her daughters, 


* Barrington's Obſervations on the antient Statutes, p. 145. 
+ Hiſtory of Pariſh, pp. 87, 172; and Enyirons of London, p. 567. 
1 Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 88. | | 
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and Stock well {-1} to the ſhare of Roſeye de Boresford, alias Beresforde. In tlie 
record cited by Mr. Lyſons it is deſcribed as a capital mefluage, with 287 acres of 
land, & c. &c. Sce Eneirons of London, vol. I. p. 327, from which the liberty 
is taken of rranicribing the following particulars relative to this eſtate and its pro- 

etors. 
Fs Sir James de Beresford had a licence for an oratory in his manor-houſe at 
Stockwell in 1351, and ten years afterwards a grant of free-warren there. 'The 
manor aſtewards belonged to John Harold, burgels of Calais, wii conveyed it to 
John Dove and Sir Thomas Swinflet, by whom it was ſettled on his wife Catharine. 
It afterwards paſſed to the families of Wynter, Molyneux, and Leigh. Sir John 
Leigh died. at his manor at Stockwell 15 Henry VIII. Twenty years afterwards 
his fon conveyed it to the King. It was granted by queen Mary to Anthony 
Brown viſcount Montague, who died ſeiſed thereof the 34th Elizabeth. It does 
not appear how it reverted to the Crown, but it is enumerated among the King's 
manor-houſes in a houichold book of the firſt year of James I. Io years after- 
wards it belonged to George Chute, and was fold by the executors of one of his 
deſcendants to Sir John Thornycroft, about the end of the lait century ; fince 
which time it has continued in the ſame family, being now the property of Henry 
Thornicroft, eſq. A part of the manor-houſe is ſtill ſtanding, and the antient 
moat exiſts, but without water. The tradition of its having been the property of 
Thomas Lord Cromwell is without foundation, as in his time it belonged to Sir 
John Leigh the younger. Several of the acts of John de Stratford, biſhop of 
Wincheſter and lord chancellor, are dated from Stockwell. The fite of the manor- 
nag is now the property of Mr. Barrett for the remainder of a thouland years 
eaſe.” | 
Edward (Lee) archbiſhop of York was at Stockwell, June 14, 1533, when he 
judicially authenticated under ſeal in the preſence of a notary public, the anſwer 
of the clergy of his province to the queſtions propoſed concerning the validity of 
the marriage of Henry VIII. with Catharine of Arragon, the widow of his brother 
prince Arthur. There is no proof of the archbiſhop's having ever been poſſeſſed 
of property in this hamlet, and the words in the inſtrument rather denote him to 
have been accidentally reſident there v. Perhaps he might be viſiting Sir John 
Leigh, who did not alienate the manor till ſome years after, though there is only 
the name to warrant a ſurmiſe of relationſhip between the families. | 

Mr. Lyſons has well obſerved there being no ground for the traditionary ſtory 
that Thomas Lord Cromwell was proprietor of Stockwell manor z nor are there any 
traces of his living at Stockwell. However, one of the ſurname was an inhabitant 
between the years 1514 and 1523 and from this circumſtance the report might 
originate, which would be ſtrengthened, ſuppoſing John Cromwell, the perſon al- 
luded to, to have been nearly related to the ill-fated ſtateſman. John Cromwell, by 


* Edwardus Eboracenſis Archiepiſcopus, A.D. 1533, coram nobis in quadam ſuperiori ca- 
mera ædes reſidentiæ noſtræ vulgariter nuncupatas * Stockwell” infra dioceſ. Winton, notorie 
fituatas, Wilkins, Concil, vol. III. p. 765. ED ; 

Iii his 
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his will, in which he is ſtyled a brewer, gave 11. 6s. 8d. to the church *, and from 
Conations in his life-time it may be inferred, that his perſonal ſubſtance was conſi- 
8 The fee paid for his funeral makes it probable that he was buried in the 
church . 

An houſe ſituated towards the Southern boundary of Stockwell was inhabited by 
the late John Angell, eſq. As it never had any manerial rights, it might till 
have been paſſed unnoticed in an hiſtorical account of the pariſh, had not the laſt 
e A been ſo peculiarly unfortunate as to be marked by the legiſlature for a 
perſon inflexibly obſtinate, and had he not, by a ſelf-drawn will, perpetuated the 
name of Angell in Weſtminſter-Hall, and in the records of affiſe for the counties 
in which he had poſſeſſed eſtates. The will is prima facie an original compoſition 
and, as it contains ſome very curious clauſes, which may afford amuſement to ſeyeral 
readers, a copy of it, notwithſtanding its prolixity, is inſerted. 

In the name of God, Amen, September 21, 1774. I John Angell, of Stock- 
well in Surry, being in health, and of ſound underſtanding, make and declare 
this to be my laſt will. 

% Imprimis, I reſign myſelf wholly to God Almighty. Item, I would be interred 
in the manner following: I would be wrapped in a woolen ſheet only; then, with- 
out a ſhroud, be put into a leaden coffin, which ſhall not be ſoddered down. bur 
only ſcrewed. On this coffin ſhall be a large plain inſcription on lead, expreſſing 
who I am, &c. Then to be put into a black cloth coffin with uſual orna- 
ments; only I would have a plate of copper or braſs inſtead of ſuch as is uſually 
put. Then ſhall be well engraved the family coat of arms, properly blazoned, 
and as I now bear, with a full inſcription, in Latin, as this; John, the ſon 
of John and Caroline, qui conſortem habuit chariſſimam, &c. I deſire to lye open 
in my chamber ſo long as I decently may ; afterwards, in about a fortnight 
or rather above, would be carried to Crowhurſt in a hearſe, with ſix horſes dreffed 
properly with ſhields and eſcutcheons, but no other trifling ornaments. My 
own coach 4 ſhall follow, with one footman behind it, and one riding before; 
and beſides two mourning coaches only, with fix horſes, in one of which I would 
have my executors or near friends, in the other my maid ſervants. I would defire 
the tenants and neighbours of Crowhurſt, and in that neighbourhood, would meet 


* Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 39. ; 

Chur:hwardens* Accounts, A. 1514—1 518. Received at makyng our ſewts of veſtments : 
Item, of my Lord Broyke, vis. viiiid.—Item, of John Cromwell, vis. viiid. A. 1521— 
1522, Grants for reparation of the church: Item, of Sir John Leigh of his graunt, iii l. vis. 
viiid —Item, of John Cromwell, of his graunt, 208. | 

+ A. 1522—1523. Reccived, for the beryal of John Cromwell, viiis. vid. —For rynging 
Joha Cromwell's knyll, vid. A. 1516, Received for the beryall of John Cromwell's wo- 
man, 1iii!s, | 

f Cobh, A curious relic, ſurmiſed on tradition to have been built when Mr, Angell's father 
was high ſheriff of Berkfhire ; but of materials ſo durable, and fo ſubſtantially framed, that the 
fon ev. ry ſummer travelled in it to and from Temple Ewell near Dover. Its antique figure was 
very ſtriking, and on the Kentiſh road it had acquired the appellation of Angell's Axk. 


©? 
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me at the bottom of Riddleſdowne, as uſual heretofore ; and they are to have 
there gloves and hatbands. And I would defire ſuch of the neighbours, in an! about 
Stockwell, as would ſhew me that regard, to ride two by two before we, as far as 
he farther end of Croydon; accordingly to have gloves and hatbands, And it 
is my will and defire, that if the colledge and chapel which I intend to ecre& be 
finiſhed and fettled, the gentlemen and the chaplain and miniſter, and the whole 
choir, afrerwards the ſervants of the colledge, aitend on foot to the top of Brixron 
Cauſeway, ſinging, as they proceed, ſome proper hymn or anthem, as mall be ap- 
pointed on the occaſion. | a: 

„Item, I give to the male heirs (if any ſuch there be) of William Angell, the 
firſt purchaſer of Crowhurſt, and father of my great grandfather John Angel!, eſq. 
and their male heirs for ever, all my lands and eftates, both real and pgrſonal, in 
Surry, Kent, and Suffex ; nevertheleſs ſubject and liable to ſuch conditions as 
ſhall be hereafter mentioned, and that ſhall not be otherwiſe diſpoſed of and given. 
And, if there be no male heirs or deſcendants of the ſame William, then I give thoſe 
eſtates as ſpecified to the male heir of William, or the firſt Angell of Northampton- 
ſhice, ia order as they ſhall be found or made apparent. And if there be none of 
thoſe in being, or ſhall be apparent, and plainly and legally make themſelves out to 
be Angells, and fo related and deſcended, I then give all my eſtates whatſoever, both 
real and perfonal, to William Brown, eſq. grandfon to Mrs. Frances, the wife of 
Benedict Brown, Eſq. who was an Angell, and to his heirs for ever, excepting the 
iſſue of his aunt Katharine, who flung herfelf away in marriage; notwithſtanding, 
under ſuch conditions, with ſuch reſtrifiions and engagements, and liable to ſuch fer- 
tlements and enfeoffments, as I ſhall here, or at any time or any way hereafter, make 
them ſubje& to. And I defire notice may be taken, that in all theſe givings my 
meaning is, that the eſtates ſhall never be divided, but always be in one hand; 
and the males to take place firſt, ſo long as there are any, through every deſcent. 
And whoſoever are in poſſeſſion of them, if they be not Angell, ſhall alter their name 
to Angell, and always write and call themſelves by that name, and no other, and with» 
out any alias, or additions of any other name, and they ſhall always bear the Angell's 
arms, with all their quarterings, and no other. And, if it ſhould fall out that the 
heirs of the Browns ſhould ceaſe and fail, then my will is, that the heirs of my 
great aunt Marryott ſhall ſucceſſively take place, the male firſt, and to be entitled 
to the aforeſaid eſtates; and, on failure of the Marryotts, they ſhall deſcend 
to the male heirs of Dr. Lucy, biſhop of St. David's, if any he had by Martha 
his wite, my great aunt, and ſecond daughter of my great grandfather; and, in 
default of the Lucys, then to the male heirs of my great aunt Hocknell, of Lin- 
colnſhire; and afterwards to my right heirs, whoſoever they ſhall be, in the male 
line. And my will is, that if any Brown, or any other perſon, to whom theſe 
eſtates ſhould come, offer to pawn, ſell, or mortgage, any part of them, on mani- 
feſtation thereof, the next in ſucceſſion ſhall be immediately entitled to take poſ- 
teſion of the whole; and the ſame ſhall be, if they do not forthwith alter their 
names as required, or if they ſhould in any wiſe conteſt in law, or offer to oppoſe, 
this my will, eſpecially in regard to the copyhold eſtate at Lambeth, or neglect or 
be deficient in the performance of one defire in it. One chief condition, * 5 
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what is mentioned, is, I would have Stockwell or Crowhurſt made the chief ref. 
dence of the family. And particularly my will is, that all things at Stockwell, 
where I chiefly now inhabit, be kept at leaſt for one ſeaſon as they are, and no 
alteration made in the houſe-keeping or expences thereof, nor ever after any ſer. 
vant put away without good reaſon, or any tenant or agent removed, or put out 
of their bargains, without due confideration and ſpecial reaſons, And it is my 
deſire, will, and order, that no oak, elm, or aſh *, or any timber tree on any of 
the eſtates, be lopped or cut down till it be of the full growth of four load of tim- 
ber round meaſure, unleſs a fourth part of its boughs ſhall be manifeſtly decayed 
and rotten ; and it is my defire, that no fir tree whatſoever, that is timber or near 
it, without a particular reaſon for it, ſhall be cut down or deſtroyed, ſo long as 
it will ſtand ; nevertheleſs any timber, except fir, under forty feet in meaſure, 
may be felled and taken for repairs and buildings on the eſtate on which it grows. 
© And whereas Crowhurſt eſtate almoſt entirely was mortgaged without my conſent 
or knowledge, and I am at preſent kept out of it contrary to all equity ; I therefore 
ſtrictly enjoin my ſucceſſor, whoſoever he ſhall be, never to acquieſce in this mort- 
gage, but, by all poſſible means that can be fairly praftiſed, to endeavour at all 
times to regain thoſe eſtates ; and for this purpoſe I hereby order and appoint, that 
2001. annually be conſtantly laid by, to be raiſed out of all my eſtates; and, if it 
ſhall be found that the eſtates can no otherwiſe be gotten, it is then my poſi- 
tive will, and moſt earneſt defire, on ſome accommodation or other, that they be 
purchaſed, and for this purpoſe I give all my eſtates both real and perſonal that [ 
do not otherwiſe engage, that is, the money and the income of the eſtates. And, if 
theſe my directions be not punQually in due time followed and fulfilled, my will 
is, that the next in ſucceſſion ſhall be immediately entitled to and poſſeſs all my 
eſtates and effects. 
And whereas there is likewiſe a pretended perpetuity, and a demand of four 
ſcore pounds annually, and afterwards a hundred for ever conditionally, out of 
the eſtate of the Light-houſe, my will and order is, that theſe be never complied 
with, but that an earneſt endeavour be conſtantly uſed, and never deſiſted from, 
by my ſucceſſors, to cancel and extinguiſh them. For this uſe I will and appoint, 
that lool. be appropriated and taken out of all my eſtates in each ſeaſon, and laid 
by, but eſpecially out of the lights on which this charge is pretended to be laid, 
Item, I give to Crowhurſt church, to lay the bread of the ſacrament upon, a 
filver patten or diſh, which ſhall coſt five guineas, it being doubly gilt with gold, 
and thereupon ſhall be engraved my coat of arms, as I now bear it, with the ereſt 


* In1758 there were ſtanding at the bottom of the garden, lately belonging to John Angell, Eſq. 
in the waſh-way near Stockwell-lane, by Briſtow Cauſeway, ſome willow-tcees, perfectly ſtreight, 
ſcveral yards taller, and their circumference much greater, than that of any maſt, This was 
mentioned in The Gentleman's Magazine of that year, p. 156, in conſequence of an intimation 
given, p. 75, by Francis Sadler, of his having diſcovered a ſpecies of willow, that would, in the 
mort {pace of forty years, grow to be big enough for maſts to the largeſt ſhips. Francis Sadleir 
was mentioned in a former page of theſe Addenda, The letter in the Magazine referred to begins 
with this report of himſelf ; “ Though ] am an illiterate mechanic, yet I ſhall take the liberty 
to diſtent from the learned in one or tu o particulars which may be worthy of obſervation.” 

a 
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and my motto *, and theſe words, Ex dono Johan. Angell, arm. fil. Caroline et 
Jobannis; and the date. I give ten pounds, to be diſtributed forthwith after my in- 
terment, or on ſetting out, at 28. 6d. each, to ſuch poor people as ſhall come out 
of the neighbourhoed firſt where I uſed to give, afterwards to any ſo they be of 
the pariſh. * 

* I give and bequeath 10l. to be annually paid out of my eſtate in Lam- 
beth, for the cloathing and fehooling of two poor children, one of which ſhall be 
a girl, and they ſhall be choſen by the proprietors of the eſtates, whoſoever they ſhall 
be, according as they are hereby given; and their cloathing ſhall be of a 
middling blue, faced with a gold colour. The children ſhall be of Stockwell 
firſt; but, if there be none approved of there, they may be of Cold Harbour, or 
any of the out parts of the pariſh. They ſhall be taken in quite little, and what 
ſhall not be neceſſarily wanting for their cloathing and education ſhall be laid by 
and kept for their ſupport afterwards, And as it has been a long cuſtom in my 
family to give away here at Stockwell, on the 21ſt day of December, three pence 
apiece, to all quite poor and impotent men and women that ſhall come for it, and 
two pence to other poor men and women, and a penny apiece to children, I will 
and defire this cuſtom to be for ever kept up; and as it has alſo been a cuſtom to give 
on the 21ſt of December, or ſoon afterwards, to the poor houſekeepers of the 
neighbourhood, about a ſtone of beef each, my will is that this cuſtom allo be 
= up, and that the expence of both theſe articles be charged on my eſtate in 

ambeth. 

Item, I give to all my ſervants that came to me ſince 17 51, and ſtayed one whole 
year, and did not go away abruptly, or were put away for any miſdemeanour, zl. 
and to all that ſerved three years or upwards 10l. and to ſuch as married and we! 
away with my conſent and approbation ten pounds, and five pounds to each of the. 
children, Item, I give to all my ſervants mourning. 

Item, my will and defire is, that, as ſoon as conveniently can be after my inter- 
ment, a monument of marble, that ſhall coſt about 1091. but not more, be ſet up 
againſt the wall in Crowhurſt church for my father, as near as way be to where 
he lies, with this inſcription in Latin: Hic jacet quod reſlat Johannis Angell armig. 
de Stockwell, flii Juſtiniani et Elizabethe. Ex pietate poſuit filius Fohannes. Allo a 
monument of the ſame kind and price for my brother; on which ſhall be wrote, 
Gulielm, [Angell arm. &c. Vir liberalitate et benevolentia injignis. Alſo one for my- 
ſelf of marble, that ſhall come to about one hundred pound, and no more, on 
which ſhall be inſeribed, Prope jacet Fobamnes Angell arm. de Stoc tell, filius Foban— 
ms et Caroline, eruditione laudabili, ingenio haud mediocre felix; or to this purpoſe; qui 
eon ſortem 'habuit chariſſimam Mariam filiam primogenitam, Sc. And my will and 
defire is, that a vault be built with Suſſex ſtone on one fide of the chanccl of 
Crowhurſt church, that ſhall be as long as the chancel, and near as wide, to be 
the place of interment for the family of the Angells for the future ; the church and 
chancel being already full. 


we know not Mr. Angell's motto; but his arms were, Or, three fuſils in ſels Azure ; 
Creft, out of a ducal coronet Or, a Demi Pegaſus Argent, mancd and hoofed Or. 


Item, 
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„Item, it is my will and appointment that my debts be directly paid and diſcharged 
out of ſuch money as I leave, or ſuch goods and chattels as may come in courſe 
to be fold; but no furniture or wearing appare] to be touched for this or any ſuch 
account. And I hereby conſtitute and make, and defire to be my executors, to 
whom I give for their trouble fifty guineas each, as ſhall be after named. 

* Item, I give to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord chancellor, and 
the arch biſtop of York, for the time being, 1col. of yearly revenue, to be paid 
half-yearly out of my eſtate in Ewell in Kent, alſo 100]. ont of my ellate in 
Lambeth pariſh, to be paid after the ſame manner. Likewiſe 3 gol. out of the 
collection for the Spurn Light at Newcaſtle, and 2501. out of that at Sunderland; 
theſe payments to be all ſeveraily made, without any dednCtions whatever, half-yeatly, 
by d homſoever is in poffgfiion of the eſtates; anc if they are not duly paid in fix 
weeks atter they are demanded, unleſs for ſome good reaſon given and approved, 
poſſeſlion ſhall be directly taken, and the eſtates kept till what is behind, and all 
charges, is paid, but then reſtored ; nevertheleſs in truſt for the uſes following, 
that is, for the maintaining a college or ſociety of ſeven decayed or unprovided-tor 
gentlemen, that ſhall be ſuch by three deſcents, and two clergymen, an organiſt, 
lix ſinging men, and twelve choriſters, and a verger or chapel clerk; alſo three 
domeſtic ſervants, viz. a butler, baker, and, groom. One of the gentlemen may 
have been a merchant. They ſhall be callMrhe gentlemen of St. John's College 
near Stockwell. One of the feven gentlemen ſhall be ſtyled preſident, and ſhall be ſu- 
perior to the reſt; the gentlemen and the two clergymen ſhall eat together, and 
the charges of their board and liquors each ſhall come to about 261. yearly : for their 
cloathing, which ſhall be of light colour cloth, all of one colour, for which ſhall be 
yearly allowed, and for a hat with a narrow gold Jace, about gl, *. The gentlemen 
ſhall be choſen out of the counties of Surgp, Kent, Northamptonſhire, Somerſetſhire, 
Suſſex, Eſſex, Norfolk, Suffolk, DG Northumberland, Staffordſhire, Shrop- 
ſhire, Hertfordſhire, Leiceſterſhire, Bedfordſhire, Cambridgeſhire, Bucks, and Wor- 
ceſter. And there may be one thoſen out of Wales, from Brecknock, Carmarthen, 
and Carnarvon, The manner of their choofing, and their neceſſary qualifications, 
ſhall be according to a ſchedule that ſhall be annexed to this wil), or found elſe- 
where written by myſelf or under my directions; as alſo ſhall be the will and go- 
vernment of the college in all reſpects: but in the choice it ſhall be particularly ob- 


The teſtator ſeems to have had his own apparel in his thoughts, when he gave this direction 
for the dreſs of the fellows ; doubtleſs conceiving it to be very becoming and genteel. Bis coat, 
in the cut of which he never conformed to a change of faſhion, was of cloth ot the lighteſt c0- 
lour, and there was an edging of gold lace to his hat. The reſemblance to the founder's habit 
would have been cloſer, had a pattern of his peruke been preſerved, with an injunction that the 
like ſhould be always worn by the fellows, It was made of hair of a flaxen hue, and thick ſet 
with ſmall curls in every part, except upon the crown, With an allowance ſo ſcanty as five 
pounds for cloaths, the gentlemen muſt have purchaſed them of a cheap advertiling flop-iclter. 
It was got, however, in this inſtance only, that Mr, Angell made an erroneous calculation of the 
charges and expences of his intended college, | 
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ſerved, that all that are related to me, though in the moſt diſtant way, ſhall have 
the preference, being otherwiſe duly qualified. 

« Jtem, I give to the above-mentioned perſons in truſt 6000]. to be taken out of 
ſuch money as ſhall be left after the ſeveral bequeſts and appointments of this 
will ſhall be fulfilled, to be laid ont in building a houſe for the college of 
gentlemen abovemenuoned, on a piece of freehold land near Srockwell, called 
Burden Buſh ; which field I give for ever to them, that is to fay, to the arch- 
biſhop ot Canterbury, lord chancellor, and archbiſhop of York, for the time being, 
in truſt for the ſame purpoſe, and to the ſaid college for ever; which houſe ſhall 
ſtand about the middle of the ſaid field fronting the toad, and there ſhall be 45001, 
laid out upon it, and the middle part or manſion, in which ſhall be the apartments 
of the gentlemen and clergymen, four on each fide, and one in the middle tor the 
preiident, ſhail be built with brick, and covered with ſte. On cach fide ſhall 
be the houſes for the ſinging men; at the end of which on the South fide ſhall 
ſtand the hall where they ſhall all eat together, under which ſhall be the cellar, 
and at the Eaſt end the offices, and at the other the organiſt's apartment and the 
ſchool, and behind all the out-offices and the ſtable. On the North fide againſt 
the hall ſhall ſtand the chapel, which ſhall be built with ſtone ; on the building 
and finiſhing ſhall be laid out 15001. it ſhall be full threeſcore feet long and forty 
broad. In the chapel ſhall, on all ſure days, be performed divine {crvice, ae— 
cording to the pattern of the beſt-ordered cathedrals. The farther particulars of 
theſe buildings ſhall be taken from a plan that ſhail be annexed to the will, or 
found elſewhere, and to be under my directions. If 1 do not do it myſelf before, 
the building ſhall be ſer about immediately after my interment; and, if there ſhould 
not then be found money to ſpare to go on with it, the income of the eſtates ap- 
propriated for the maintenance ſhall be takxgn as it comes in, and expended in the 
building. And it is my will, and folemn apggintment, that if at any time it ſhall 
ſo fall out, that, by auy alteration in the ſt, or for any other reaſon of go- 
vernment, this college ſhould be diſmantled, and nas thought proper to be con- 
tinued, that then the revenue given to it {hail be inſtantly poſſeſſed and enjoyed by 
the owners of the eſtate, as given by this will, till the college ſhall be reſtored to 
its priſtine condition, but then it {hall revert to it again. And if I ſhould not build 
the college myſelf, or it ſhould not, according tw my will and defire, be built, then 
the eſtates appropriated ſhall go according to the ſucceſſion deſigned by this will, 
but not to any that ſhall have in any wiſe oppoſed or ohſtructed the building. It 
is my humble and moſt earneſt requeit, that the great perſonages, whom I have pre- 
lame to appoint to this truſt, be allo the vifitors of this my will; not doubting 
they will ſee that the particulars of it be duly and ſtrictly performed; my meaning in 
founding the college being to eflablith a fociety, wicrein, for the good of the public, 
there ſhall be always patterns of piety, and prudence, and of genteel behaviour. 

Item, I appoint tor my executors the biſhop of St. David's for the time being, 


and Robert Che{ter, Eſq. of Hertfordſhire. IHN ANGELL, 
. Xn Stockwell, Sept. 20, 1775. 2 (L. S.) 
vipned and ſealed in the preſence of, Hlumph. Finnimore. John Atkins. 
John Stratford. Joſiah Whiting.“ 
| Nr, 
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Mr. Angell, who was at the beginning of the preſent century the owner of 
Crowhurſt, told Aubrey *, that the family was of Glouceſterſhire, whence the in- 
former's grandfuther tranſplanted his family to Crowhurſt, and the teſtator men. 
tions William, or the firit Angell of Northamptonſhire. Not having diſcorerc4 
the name in the indexes to the hiſtories of theſe counties by Atkyns and Brydges, 
it may be preſumed rhat the fimily had not much landed property in either; but 
I find that John Angell, M. A. was inſtalled in the 6th prebend of Glouceſter Ca- 
thedral, November 28, 1574, He was educated at Cambridge, and had in 1533 
a penſion of 21. 1 58. 4d. as fellow of St. Mary's Hall, He afterwards became vic; 
of Wroughton in Wiltz, and died in 1577. He wrote a book with this title: The 
Agreement of the holy Fathers and Doctors of the Church upon the chigfeſt 
Articles of the Chriſtian Religion, conſiſting of ſeven ſeclions .“ "There was, 
according to A. Wood 2, another John Ange!!, who was, as he conceived, bora 
in Glouceſterſhire, and, there receiving a part „f his juvenile education, made his 
firſt entry into Magdalen Hall, Oxford, about 1610. He regularly took his de- 
grees in arts, and, going into orders, was for ſeveral years a lecturer at Leiceſter, 
Being, as it is related, a man mighty in words among the Poritannical brethren 
* of that place,“ he multi have adopted notions in religion and politicks widely 
different from what were entertained by thoſe of his name who were ſettled at 
Crowhurſt. : | 

The eſtate at Crowhurſt was purchaſed by William, great great grandſather 
of the late John Angell; and by matrimonial connexions the family acquired 
other eſtates, of which the greater part devolved to the teſtator. To John Angell, 
the great grandfather, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Edolph, of 
Hinxhill in Kent, Thomas Edolph her brother bequeathed two manor farms at 
Hinxhill, in truſt for the diſcharge of debts and legacies, and they were ſoon alic- 
nated for that purpoſe 4. - But William, ſon and heir of the ſame John Angell, 
in right of his wife, daughter and heireſs of Robert Goſſon, of Binfield in Berk- 
ſhire, had a capital eſtate in that pariſh ||; and Juſtinian Angell, the fifth ſon, 
by marrying Elizabeth, daughter of John Scaldwell, of Brixton Cauſeway, ob- 
tained the houſe and land in Stockwell **, which the late John Angell uſed to 
ſtyle Stockwell Park. He allo died poſſeſſed of the manor of Temple Ewell near 
Dover, with the impropriate rectory annexed, which John Angell of London 
bought and paſſed to his fon | of Crowhurſt ++, and in the laſt 
John Angell were veſted three fourth parts of the Spurn light houſe originally 
erected by Juſtinian Angell, of London, merchant ; Leonard Thompſon, of Sheriff 


* Antiquities of Surrey, vol. III. p. 39. 

+ Willis, Survey of Cathedrals, vol. I. p. 744; and Tanner, Biblioth, p. 57. 

1 Atheu. Oxon. vol. II. p. 192. 

C Philipott, Villare Cantianum, p. 187. 

I Aubrey's Surrey, vol. III. p. 40. 

* Tbid, p. 42. The preſent houſe was built by John Angell, father of the late John 
Angell. 

++ Villare Cantianum, p. 149. 
Hutton 
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Hutton in the county of York, Eſq. being proprietor for life 1n the other fourth 

art. | | 
a On a black marble graveſtone in Crowhurſt church, to the memory of the firſt 
John Angell of Crowhurſt, there is an inſcription in the higheſt ſtrain of pane- 
gyric, he being termed a treaſure of virtues, the greateſt treaſure of the age, an 
accompliſhed man of men, who had a firſt name evangelical, and deriving his pa- 
tronymic name from Heaven *. The like punuing alluſion occurs in the epitaph 
on William, his ſon and heir, the reader being cauticned not to make any tarther 
enquiry after the deceaſed, becauſe the Angell had fled to Heaven T. And, in the 
character drawn of the puritanic lecturer at Leiceſter, he is ſail by one of his own 
perſuaſion to have been a man of evangelical underſtanding and holineſs, a burning 
and ſhining light 4. | 

In the inſcription on John Angell it is ſuggeſted that, by his integrity, prudence, 
and faithfulneſs, he deſervedly acquired preferments in the royal houſcholds of 
James and of Charles the firſt and ſecond, and that his appointments were caterer 
and chief porter of Windſor Caſtle ; and at the concluſion of the epitaph it is de- 
clared, that he bequeathed his faithfulneſs to the Caroliſts, and his example to his 
children F. The laſt John Angell appears to have been as ſtaunch a Caroliſt, as 
bis anceſtor could have deſired ; for it was with him an invariable rule not to be 
abſent from Lambeth church on the goth of January; and on one of theſe days, 
Me. Lea, who was the curate, having delivered a ſermon replete with political 
principles that coincided with his own, ke the next morning conveyed to him a pre- 
lent ot five guineas. 

The teſtator has in his will repeatedly exprefſed himſelf with vehemence againſt 
the demand fixed by an act of Parliament on the collections for the Spurn lights; 
an impoſition that was occaſioned by his refuſal to concur in a needful plan for 
the ſecurity of navigation upon that coaſt, and from which he was to. continue to 
receive, as the family had received for almoſt a century, a large income. The 
ſtature ſo indignantly reprobated by him is 6 Geo. III. cap. 31, for taking down 
and removing certain light-houles, in the preamble to which the following articles 
are ſtated ; that great loſſes at ſea near the mouth of the Humber had been ſuſ- 
tained upon a broad long ſand thrown up and diſcovered in the ſpring of the year 
1676; that, to prevent future danger to ſhips ſailing in the night, it would be ad- 
viſable to erect light-houſes. upon the Spurn Point; that Juſtinian Angell of Lon- 
don, merchant, being proprietor of a piece of land for ſuch purpoſe, a patent, 


* Ingens ille ſui ſæculi Theſaurus, virorum vir ille conſummatus, evangelicum prænomen no- 
menque de czlo vendicans. Aubrey, III. p. 40. King Henry I. A. 1128, made Henry de 
Angeli, or of Anjou, in the Saxon Chronicle called Henry de Peitowe, abbat of Peterborough. 
As he was related to the king, aud the count of Aquitain, the count had given him the abbey of 
St. Angeli, whence he took his name, Bridges, Hiſt. of Northamptonſhire, II. p. 553. 

+ Nil amplius hic quæras de mortuoy fiquidem in cœlum evolavit Angelus. Aubrey, III. p. 40. 

1 Athen. Oxon, as before. 

$ Fidem Caroliſtis, exemplumque liberis ablegavit. Aubrey, p. 41. 
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ſubject to a yearly rent of five pounds, was granted by the Crown October 25, 28 
Charles II. empowering him to ere two lights, towards the charges of which Juſ- 
tinian Anggll, and his afhgns for ever, were warranted to collect from every hip or 
veſſel paſſing by the light-bouſe, and belonging or trading to the ports of New- 
caſtle or Sunderland, or any of the creeks or members thereof, one farthing the 
ton, according to the burden of ſuch ſhips or veſſels; that, two light-houſcs being 
erected, Mr. Angell, after two years trial, complained that the receipt of one 
farthing the ton would not maintain them; the king was requeſted to grant a ſe— 
cond patent, and that by this patent, dated June 30, 30 Charles II. Mr. Angell, 
his heirs and aſſigns, were to collect from every ſhip or veſſel, paſting by or croſſing 
the light houſes, whether outward or homeward bound, and belonging or trading 
to any of the ports and creeks aforeſaid, or any ways northward, the additional 
ſum of one farthing a ton more than he ought to receive by virtue of the firſt let- 
ters patent for all Englifh ſhips or veſſels, and alſo one penny per ton for all fo. 
reign bottoms, This gant was alſo charged with an annual rent of five pounds, 
and in both patents is this proviiional clauſe, “ that if at any time hereafter it ſhall 
be made appear to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſueceſſors, that ſuch grant was preju- 
dicial or inconvenient, or not of public uſe or benefit, then upon fignification or 
declaration being made by his Majcſty, his heirs or ſucceſſors, of ſuch prejudice 
or inconvenience, the letters patent were to be void and determine.” 

By the ebbing and flowing of the tide ſince the time of the erection of the light. 
houſes, which were originally placed very near the Spurn Point, part of the ground 
had been waſhed away, and other ground accumulated, and from this change the 
light-houſes being at a conſiderable diſtance from the Point, maſters of ſhips were 
deceived and many veſſels loſt. It was therefore judged neceſſary that two new 
light-houſes ſhould be built upon a more ſuitable ſpot, a propoſal to which Mr. 
Thornton willingly conſented if he ſhould be authorized to borrow money towards 
defraying the expences that had been or might be incurred by the alteration. Mr, 
Angell however oppoſed the plan, though he was earneſtly preſſed ro adopt it 
by the corporation of the Trinity-Houſes at Deptford Strond and Kingſton upon 
Hull, as well as by Mr. Thompſon, nor upon enquiry could he by any proceſs in 
a court of law or equity be compelled to contribute his proportion of the charge. 
All poſſible means having been thus in vain uſed to prevail upon him to agree ro 
the taking down of the old light-houſes and the building of new, the evil could 
not be remedied: but by an act of Parliament, and by the ſtatute in queſtion Mr. 
Thornton was empowered to build two new light-houſes in ſuch place and manner 
as ſhould by the Corporation of the Trinity-Houſe at Deptford be thought moſt 
convenient, and under their inſpection and direction; and he was enabled, under 
certain reſtrictions, to mortgage not only his own intereſt in the revenues of the 
light-houſes, but alſo the three-fourth parts belonging to Mr, Angell, which was 
however to be a redeemable intereſt in him, or in the perſon or ,perſyns entitled 
thereto, on their paying the whole amount of the proportional charges. To Wil- 
liam Conſtable of Burton Conſtable, eſq. owner of the foil upon which the new 
light: houſes were to be built, there was, as a ſatisfaction and tecompence 8 the 
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ſame, to be a yearly allowance of one hundred pounds clear of all charges, and 
ta the payment of this money the whole revenues accrving from the hght-houſes 
were to be always ſubje&. The teſtator in the clauſe of his will, Weh notices a 
pretended perpetuity, and demand of fourſcore pounds annually, and afterwards 
a hundred pounds conditionally, muſt have alluded to this rent-charge, though 
ſrom his inaccurate ſtatement of it he does not ſeem to have read the Act of Par- 
lament with attention. 

Diſpleaſed as Mr. Angell was at the interference of Parliament, hed he not 
cauſe to be thankful for the ſcrupulous regard ſhewn by the legiſlature in ſecuring 
to him and his repreſentatives a perpetuity in this profitable eftate? For, fo tar 
as Mr. Angell was intereſted in the patents, might they not have been revoked 
by an equitable conſtruction of their proviſional clauſez ? The light-houſes in their 
then ſituation were not of any public uſe or benefit, but the. reverſe. He had 
pertinaciouſly withſtood the ſcheme adopted to make them anſwer the good purpoſes 
tor which they were originally built; by his neglect there was a conſiderable detri— 
ment to ſeveral branches of the national trade, and the evil was yearly increaſing. 

There ate ſeveral paris of Mr, Angell's will which betray an eccentricity of 
mind, and it was often diſcernible in his behaviour. This derangement has been 
in ſome degree imputed, perhaps not without reaſon, to his having undergone a 
public trial on an indictment for the murder of a boy, whom he by miſtake ſuſ- 
pected to have {ſtolen one of his dogs. On the boy's being charged with the theft, 
he d-nicd it, and ſaucily averred that the dog was his own. Angry words fol- 
lowed, and ſome blows were ſtruck by Mr. Angell, but not ſo violent as to en- 
danger the life of the boy. He was, however, in a few weeks ſeized with a fever 
that proved mortal ; and, after the funeral, a report prevailing that his death was 
occationed by the hurt received from Mr. Angel], the body was taken up, an in- 
queſt made by the . coroner, and a verdict given by the jury unfavourable in the 
extreme to Mr. Angell. In order to avoid a long confinement he retired into 
Wales, but ſurrendered himſelf at Reading on the firſt day of the enſuing aſſizes. 
The trial continued eight hours, and a verdi& of guilty was returned by the jury, 
contrary to the opinion of the judge who preſided, he declaring himſelf to be fully 
latisfied that the deceaſed died a natural death. Ile of courſe directed the jury to 
reconſider their verdict, and by the ſecond verdict the priſoner was acquitted. Mr, 
Angell was obſerved to be much diſtreſſed and agitated during this tedious and 
alarming ſtate of ſuſpenſe; and, as it may be collected from circumſtances, the in- 
cideut made a ſtrong and laſting impreſſion on his mind. Two ſervants, who lived 
with him ſeveral years, do not remember the having heard him ſpeak of Binfield 
or Berkſhire ; and, as often as the management of his eſtate at Binfield obliged 
him to go to that place, they could always perceive him to be more uneaſy and 
ill-tempered than when he was at Stockwell or Ewell, Whilſt compoſing his will, 
he ſeems to have deſiguedly avoided mentioning his eſtate at Binſięld; nor is Berk- 
thire one of the counucs ſpecified, from which might be choſen the tellows of his 
wengded college. 
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Of the many peculiar and unaccountable whims which were diſcernible in him a few 
ſhall be particularized. For years he was not known to open a letter himſelf. As 
long as Mrs Angell lived, the letters were carried to her; and, after ſhe had read 
them, ſhe laid them upon the floor of the room where her huſband uſually ar, 
and, after her deceaſe, a female ſervant was employed to open them and to place 
them upon the floor, and he conſtantly read them upon his knges without taking 
them into his hand. The ſolicitor who tranſacted buſineſs for 1 not allowed 
to enter the apartment, but received inſtructions at the door wi feeing his prin- 
er He was very abſtemious in his diet, and never drank more than three glaſſes 
of wine, and on ſome days not any. To ſtronger liquor it is likely he had an 
averſion ; but on one day, and only one in the year, which was about Chriſtmas, 
he would have a ſmall glaſs of ſpirits, which however he only lightly taſted. He 
did not aſſociate with any of the neighbouring gentlemen ; and it was not often 
that Mrs. Angel! was permitted to receive viſitants ; nor poſhbly did ſhe wiſh to 
be more frequently gratified with this indulgence, becauſe, as the parlours were 
at a ſmall diſtance, it rarely happened that it was not followed by a rebuke, not 
couched in the ſofteſt language. The complaint was, that his head was diſturbed 
by the noiſe of the ladies talking over their tea, 

Mrs. Angell was the eldeſt daughter of Sir John Greſham of Titſey, bart. and 
an excellent woman. In his will he juſtly deſcribes her as a Chriſtian conſort, 
conſortem Chriſtianam. She died ſome years before him, and her days were pro- 
bably ſhortened by her being wedded to a man of a temper ſo capricious, perverſe, 
and moroſe. Her health and ſpirits were viſibly affected by the conteſt about the 
Spurn light-houſes. On her deceaſe he became immediately ſenſible of the irre- 
parable loſs he had ſuſtained, and, after an interval of three years, was often known, 
with tears in his eyes, to bewail his being deprived of her, 

He was of the univerfity of Oxford, and deſigned for orders; but, being on the 
death of William, his elder brother, heir apparent to a large eſtate, the ewolu— 
ments of a profeſſion were not wanted. In his will he has ſketched this trait of 
his own intellectual abilities, and literary acquirements, that he was happy in having 
a genius not middling, with erudition that was laudable (eruditione laudabili, ingenio 
non mediocri felix); and he is ſaid to have employed many hours in reading books 
of controverſial divinity and law. From ſome expreſſions, which he occaſionally 
dropt, Mrs. Angell had her fears left he ſhould be perverted to the Romith reli- 
gion; but it ought to be inferred, that he continued through life a member of the 
Church of England, becauſe he conſtantly received the holy communion on the three 
principal feſtivals in his pariſh-church, 

Judging from his will and from his conduct, his notions of law and equity 
were very confuſed. Creditors were not ſeldom obliged to recover juſt debts 
by legal proceſs, and one of the arreſts to which he ſubmitted was on a Good Fri- 
day when he came out of Lambeth church. The officers followed him into his 
carriage, but in the way home he ordered the-coachman to ſtop, and efcorted by 
the bailiffs he walked to his banker's in London, where he either diſcharged the 
debt, or found ſecurity, 
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One can hardly ſuppoſe Mr. Angell to have been unappriſed of the laws enaCted 
to reſtrain alienations of land in mortmain; but he could have only curſorily read 
the deciſive ſtatute of 9 Geo. III. c. 36, not to have foreſeen that his deviſe for 
founding a college of gentlemen at Stockwell would be void. It ſhould ſeem that 
he at times really flattered himſelf that he might live to complete his darling inſti- 
wtion ; he ment; in his will the field where the buildings were to be erected ; and 
it has been fai he traced the ground-plot of ſome of them, and had pro- 
cured ſtones f thern county for the chapel. 

The propenſi r. Angell to litigations at law, and his diſpoſition to perpe- 
tuate them after his deceaſe, appear from the clauſes of his will that enjoin large 
ſums of money to be reſerved out of his eſtates, and appropriated to that uſe, viz, 
lool. a year to regain the eſtate at Crowhurſt that was by mortgage with-held from 
him contrary to all equity, and tool. a year to cancel and extingutſh the demand 
upon the Spurn Light, in endeayouring which his ſucceſſors were never to deſiſt. 
And he took very effectual means to entail law-ſuits upon them, by his random 
deviſe of his eſtates to the heirs male (if any there be) of his remote anceſtors. 
It might not, however, occur to him, that he would afford an occaſion to a com- 
bination of projectors, to try to benefit themſelves by ſupporting the claims of 
perſons not in circumſtances to defray the charges of a conteſt, and who might not 
in fact be related by conſanguinity to the teſtator. 

In the Kentiſh Gazette, March 29, 1791, the underwritten advertiſement was 
publiſhed : 

«© Whereas John Angell, late of Stockwell, in the county of Surry, eſq. died 
in and about the year 1784, as it is alledged, without any heir at law, or kin, 
whereby the eſtates of the ſaid John Angell become of right an eſcheat to 
* the Crown; therefore, theſe are to give notice, that all and every perſon, or 
e perions, claiming to be heir at law and next of kin of the ſaid John Angell, 
* are to make out their title as ſuch heir or next of kin and forthwith to tranſmit 
* the ſame to Richard Cracraft, No. 12, Nag's Head Court, Gracechurch-ſtreet, 
* London, attorney at law; or, in default thereof, all perſons claiming any night, 
* title, or intereſt, in or to ſuch eſtates, will be barred therefrom.” 

From the will itſelf (to which, by the bye, there is not any reference in the 
advertiſement) it is clear, that the allegation of a want of an heir at Jaw and of kin 
was groundleſs ; but it was politic to ſuggeſt the hazard of an eſcheat to the Crown 
of ſo capital an eſtate; and, the more Angells there were who offered themſelves 
as claimants, the greater choice there was of perſons in whoſe names attempts 
might be made. There have been already four trials at aſhzes in Kent and Surrey; 
but in not one iſſue have the ſchemes ſucceeded by obtaining a verdict for the plain- 
tit in a cauſe of ejectment. The laſt trial was at Croydon, July 24, 1793, before 
dir Francis Buller and a ſpecial jury: Mr. John Angell of Dublin was the leſſor 
of the plaintitt, and Benedict John Angell, and William Angell, were defendants. 
Evidence was collected, and witneſſes brought, from Wales, Dorſetſhire, the Iſland 
of Wighr, and Ireland ; but, after a hearing which laſted four hours, and a cri- 


ical inveiligation of the Regiſter Book of Winterburn, and croſs examination of 
4 the: 
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the curate and two other witneſſes, the plaintiff was nonſuited, Mr. Juſtice Ryl. 
ler telling Serjeant Bond, the leading Counſel, that the plaintiff had not a foot 
to ſtand upon, even ſupported by his own regiſter, although it had been evidently 
mutilated and garbled—* [ do not fay by your client (added the judge); but cer. 
„ tainly for the purpoſe of connecting the family of Winterburn with the family of 
be teſtaror,—Call the plaintiff,” The objection to the regiſteg that the entry 
was Written in an unuſual way, forced into a leaf not bel to that period 
or date, and yet, after the copy was taken, the leaf i by ſomebody 
cut out. | 

On a former trial, in behalf of a different claimant, at the alhzes at Maidſtone, 
before Mr. Juſtice Gould, and a ſpecial jury, for the mancr of Temple Ewell and 
Old Park, near Dover, a verdict was found for the defendants, heirs at law in pos- 
ſeſhon ; and when a motion was made in the Court of King's Bench for a new trial, 
it was unanimouſly rejected by the judges. The opinion delivered on this occa- 
ſion by Lord Kenyon is reported to have been in ſubſtance as follows: “ If perſons 
* in poſſeſhon of eſtates are to be ouſted of their property upon looſe and ſught 
evidence, ſuch as this, by ranſacking old regiſters for correſpondent names, and 
„then concluding ſuch perſons to be deſcendants and heirs of anceſtors who have 
been dead centuries ago without either, there is an end of all ſecurity for property: 
* no man can be ſure that what he poſſeſſes to-day he ſhall poſſeſs to-morrow : it 
© might ſhake the foundation of half the landed property in the kingdom. The 
© court will be very cautious of granting new trials of ejectmem, bearing in mind 
the well-known cauſe of Oliver and Mannock fo often tried on the Oxlord circuit. 
© The ſtatute of limitations is a very wiſe law.” 

There will, it is rumoured, be more attempts to ouſt the perſons who are at 
preſent in poſſeſſion of the Angell eltates, as heirs at law, and, in particular, a 
claimant in Berkſhire is thus vaguely noticed by a facetious touriſt in The Gentle- 
man's Magazine, vol. LXIII. p. 915. * 1 alſo went in fight of Fernhill, a hand- 
s {ome ſeat, formerly the property of Sir Francis Knollys, the laſt baronet of that 
% name. When the widow died, the Crown took poſleſſion of it as an eſcheat, 
* till the law ſhould aſcertain the right heir; a point that was laſt ſpring deter- 
* mined in favour of a reſpectable Smithfield butcher, and a genilewoman, who has 
e lived hitherto upon a hundred a year, and is now, at the age of ſeventy odd, come 
© into poſſeſſion of eighteen hundred per annum. It is remarkable that this fame 
% lady has a claim on the Angel eſtate in this foreſt, the title to which has been 
* litigated by other claimants one with the other ſeveral years. When I was in- 
* formed of this I ſaid to myſelf, quorha ! this good old lady will ſtretch gut her 
© arm from the eaſtern boundary of the foreſt to the weſtern, from the northern to 
the ſouthern will ſhe extend her claims *.“ 

By two clauſes the next in ſucceſſion appointed in the will are entitled to the cl: 
tates, if the predeceſſor ſhould any wiſe conteſt in law the eſtabliſhing ot te 


* I am told that her name is Lowry, and that ſhe is a deſcendant from Robert, third {on of 
John Angell of Crowhurſt. | 


college 
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college of gentlemen, to oppoſe or otherwiſe obſtruct the building of it; but the 
Prowns, or other perſons to whom the eſtates may come, need not on this account 
to apprehend a forfeiture, the in junctions of their deceaſed kinſman being, by law, 
invalid. 


LAMBETH AND STA N GATE. ORIGIN OF THEIR NAMES; WITH | 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANTIENT CONDITION OF THE DISTRICT 
CALLED LAMBETH MARSH, AND OF THE GROUND BETWEEN 
THAT MARSH AND SOUTHWARK. 


Leland in Cygnea Cantio has denominated Lambeth, Lomithis*, and in the 
comment he obſerves, * id eſt, ſinus luteus, fine Lamithis, vulgo Lamehithe,“ +a 
dirty haven or Lamethis vulgo Lamehithe, By the Saxons o and à were often indiſ- 
criminately pronounced, e. g. lond—land, hond—hand ; nor is the practice diſ- 
continued among the country people in the eaſtern part of Kent, who generally ſay 
dant ye for dont ye. 

The etymology of Lambeth, though founded on the authority of Leland, and 
ſanctioned by Camden and Gibſon, did not ſatisfy Dr. Ducarel,. he preferring a de- 
rivation from the Saxon words, viz. /amb a lamb, and byd a harbour ; to which, 
as Mr. Lyſons remarks, the greateſt objection is,“ that it has no meaning 8.“ I 
rather ſuſpect that the Doctor might adopt his opinion from Maitland, who obſerves, 
* that Lambeth, according to a certain antiquary, implies Lamehithe, i. e. a dirty 
* ſituation or haven, but that this ſeems to be a forced conſtruction, ſeeing no 
„part of the river Thames leſs deſerves the appellation of Lamehithe than this, 
* and he for this reaſon declares himſelf to be of opinion, it may be more reaſon- 
* ably called Lamb's-haven, and have been ſo denominated from the owner there- 
*of ||.” It is ſtrange that Maitland ſhould not have recollected, how inconſiſtent 
his notion was with what he had before allowed **, that, before the embanking of. 


bh Itin, vol. IX. P+ 12, 
v. 1656. Ad dextram placido alveo, Phaſelo 
Tanquam, devehor, intuens aperte 
Lomithin titulo palatii alto N 
Dorvernenſis Epiſcopi nitentem. 


1 Ibid. p. 78. t Hiſtory of Palace, p. 1. $ Eavirons of London, vol, I. p. 257. 
the: 


{{ Hiſtory of London, p. 790. ** Ibid. p. 8, to. 
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the Thames, St. George's Fields muſt have been under water every high tide ; nav, 
that part of them were under water not an age ago, and that therefore it muſt be 
a dirty and unhealthy ſituation, ariſing from the ſtagnated waters. 

Some of the land near the Limene in Ronney Marſh is thought from the ſame cir- 
cumſtance to have had occaſionally the appellation of I amherhe; for, writes Somner, 
It (the river Li:nene) occurs to me in a charter of king Kadbright, dated in the year 
741, granting to the church of Canterbury capturam piſcium, que habetur in «tio 

uminis cujus nomen eſt Limenia, Sc. to which is ſubjoined this note by Mr. Brome. 
Ia the antient church record (as ſet down by Mr. Somner in Antiquities of Canter- 
bury), I find it thus Eadbrighte rex dedit ecclefte Chriſti in Dorovemia capturam þi/ 
cium ia Lamvethe et alia quedam in Eccleſia de Limege x. 

In Gloſſarium Archwologicum, v. Heda, al. Hitha, Spelman explains the word to 
mean a ſmaller or leſs- noted port, nam bzb. Sax. feveam ſignificat, ex hoc Lamb- 
hith, Queen-hich, &c. and the diſtinction is properly applied when the port of Lam- 
beth is compared with the ancient principal port of the metropolis on the other file 
of the river. 

But, by Dean Gale, Lameth was judged to be the right appellation +; a ſurmiſe, 
however, that cannot be well aſſented to, even upon ſo reſpectable an authority, 
becauſe à or o, not e or i, is the letter conſtantly uſed in all the MSS. extant; though it 
muſt be admitted, that the reaſon offered by the dean in ſupport of his opinion has 
ſome weight, there having been, on the northern boundary of Lambeth, a public 
way, or /eman }, and for this reaſon a part-in Lambeth, ſtyled Stangate, which 
is ſituated very near the South end of Weſtminſter bridge, merits attention. 

Gate, in its original acceptation, denotes a way or path, and was not ſeldom 
the laſt ſyllable of the name of a diſtri by the ſea ſhore, or on the bank of a river, 
There are in the Ifle of Tenet three places where it is ſo applied ; viz. Weſtgate, 
Mergate, and Ramſgate ; ſo ſtyled, writes Mr. Lewis, “ from the way that leads 
* into the ſea through the chalky cliffs hq. And three inſtances ſhall be given 
from the vicinity of the Thames; viz. in London, Beliuſgate, and Dowgate, and 

in Lambeth Stangate. The prefix Aan, as I apprehend, points out there having 
been in this quarter, in the time of the Romans, a cauſeway leading to the river, 
and gaze that here it terminated ; nor am I ſingular in this opinion, Mr. Bray have 
ing remarked, that on this account the name of Stane-gate lane is ſtill preſerved in 
this pariſh ||. | 

The Watling Street from Kent has been ſuppoſed to have ended at St. Mary 
Overy's dock, whence there was a paſſage over the river to Dowgate, where 


* Treatiſe of Roman ports and forts, p. 41. n 
+ Si quis etiam retrogrado curſu ab Hytha via militari proficiſcatur ad Thamiſin is reperiet ad 
hanc ipſam viam Lambhith, rectius ut opinor Lemehith, Antonini Iter Britann. Comment. illul- 
tratum Thomæ Gale, p. 85, 86. g 
˖ t Nomen hoc Lemen, et moderno uſu Leming, viam publicam majoribus noſtris notare videtur. 
bid. { 
S Lewis's Hiſtory of the Iſle of Tenet, pp. 71, 123, 174. | Archeolog. vol. IX. P. 1% 


the 
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the Watling-ſtreet was continued; and to the Weſt of St. Saviour's church there 
is a lane ſtill called Stoney-ſtreet. But there was in Middleſex, from Hamſtead, a 
branch of the Watling-ſtreet that had its direction to Weſtminſter *, and from this 
there was a paſſage croſs the river to Lambeth ; and, as it ſeems moſt probable, to 
Stangate; where it would communicate with the cauſey that branched from the 
above-mentioned Watling-ſtreet out of Kent. A notion has prevailed with ſeveral 
eminent antiquaries, that the late common horſe- ferry above Lamberh palace was 
the paſſage frequented by the Romans . Mr. Bray, who adopts this notion, and 
yet conceives Stangate-lane to mark the line of this cauſey, could not have at- | 
tended to the confiderable diſtance there is between Stangate and the Horſe-ferry. | 
Suppoſing Mr. Widmore not to have been miſtaken in his firm perſuaſion that 

there was not in Thorney Ifle (fo denominated becaule it was over-run with buſhes | 
and thorns) a temple of Apollo raiſed by the Romans, nor any church erected by 
a King Sebert between the years 604 and 610; he nevertheleſs admits that there j 
was a church, and a ſociety of monks connected with it, towards the middle of the ( 
eighth century {; and its nearneſs to a good public way, which was not tar from a 
paſſage over the Thames, might have determined the founder to fix on this ſpot, 
which, otherwiſe, might not have been deemed an eligible fituation. It was pro— N 
bably from the ſame motive that Edward the Confeſſor here built and inhabited | 
the firſt royal palace our kings had at Weſtminſter, and atterwards eſtabliſhed the 0 
famous abbey of St. Peter. I heſe magnificent ſtructures occaſioned improvements | 
on the North fide of them; but, as far as can be traced, the grounds on the South 

of the precincts of both palace and abbey, continued for ages to be a marſh with 

very tew inhabitants, and ill-managed. Leland thus deſcribes the ſtate of them in 

his time, in the verſes of Cygnea Cantio immediately following thole already cited: 


— 


V. 169. Ad lævam locus eſt fcaturiente 
Circumſeptus aqua, cui priores 
Thornegam proprium dedere nomen. 


In conſequence of the erecting of a palace, and of the flouriſhing ſtate of the 
contiguous abbey, it may be concluded there was a frequent intercourle between 
Weſtminſter and that part of Lambeth called Stangate ; though I have not met 
with the name of Stangate in any deed of an earlier date than the year 1357, when 
Biſhop John de Shepey obtained a licence from Archbiſhop Iſlip to conſtruct 
there a private bridge or wharf for the eaſement of him and his family, when they 
wanted to paſs the Thames, and for the convenience of thoſe who were coming 
to the Biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe of La Place &. 


* Anton. Iter, a Gale, p. 64. | 

+ Hanc (viam militarem) paulo ante oftendi ultra Wetmonaſterium (ad tra) ed um Thamiſis 
dictum the Hor/e-ferry) per Regnos Cantium ſubintrare, Ibid, p. $5, 

} Enquiry into the time of the firſt foundation of Weſtmiuſter Abbey, pps 2g 7. 

\ Hiſtory of Palace, p. 79. 


L. II Aſter 
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After Edward the Third had fixed a wool-ſtaple very near his palace of Weſtmin- 
ſer (for, a ſtreet ſo called was where Bridge-ſtreet now is), the communication with 
Stangate muſt have been increaſed, from its being ſo convenient a wharf for the 
reception of wools brought out of Surrey and Suffex in order to their being con- 
veyed to Weſtminſter. And that this was a common landing-place in 1560 appears 
from a map entitled Londinium Antiqua, engraved by Vertue *, in which there is a 
flight of ſteps directly oppoſite the Palace Bridge at Weſtminſter that extended 
far into the river T. And we find in the ſame map many landing-places de- 
noted by ſuch ſteps. This map includes Lambeth palace and church, but it does 
not notice the bridge and ſtairs where Henry the Eighth ſtopped his barge to have 
a ſhort conference with Archbiſhop Cranmer ; perhaps becauſe they were only 
conſidered as private ſtairs, and were upon a ſmall ſcale. The long bridge near the 
palace was made by archbiſhop Parker ten years after 4. 

To the Weſt of Weſtminſter (ad occidentem Weſtmonaſterii), and beyond Weſt- 
minſter (ultra Weſtmonaſtertum) are the terms uſed by Dean Gale in pointing out 
the road from Hamſted ; manifeſtly for the purpoſe of bringing it to correſpond 
with the line of the Watling-ſtreer, from Blackheath, throvgh Newington, to the 
Horſe-ferry at Lambeth, as the tract of it is exprefſed by the compiler of An Eſſay 
towards the Diſcovery of the Four great Roman Ways §. But this ſurmiſe is deſti- 
tate of evidence, and, as it has been already ſhewn, is likewiſe open to difficulties 
that cannot be eafily obviated. Were the regiſters in Lambeth library carefully ex- 
amined, the commencement of the horſe-ferry might be nearly aſcertained. In the 
application to Parliament previous to the building of Weſtminſter Bridge, the 
archbiſhops of Canterbury were ſtated to have had the profits of a Horſe- ferry 
from time immemorial ||, which is a very vague exprefton ; but it was only requi- 
ſite for the archbiſhop and his patentee to ſhew that ſuch a right had ſubſiſted for a 
great number of years, eſpecially before the paſſing of the enabling and N 
ſtatutes; and it was the province of the commiſſioners, after a due enquiry, to eſ- 
timate the loſs that would be ſuſtained by a diſcontinuance of the ferry, and to al- 


* Alſo in the map of London in Braunii civitates, wherein are diſtinguiſhed, at Weſtminſter, 
three bridges : 1. Privy-bridge, from Privy Gardens; 2. A large bridge without name oppoſite 
Lambeth mzrſhes; 3. The ®xene's-bridge, Theſe in Norden's map of Weſtmintter are called: 
1. Prerye: ſtayres: 2. Kinges-bridge ; 3. Old Palace-bridge oppoſite Stanegate-flayres; and between 
one and two are Garden-flayres, In a late copy of a plan of London, as in queen Elizabeth's days, 
Cld Palace bridge ſeems to be changed to Parliament-faires, oppoſite Lambeth-houſe, and Kinge's- 
bridge to Wifkiiinfker flairs. In Philip Lea's Plan of Loudon, Lambeth &ridge is put oppotite the 
Horle- ferry at Weſtminſter, and Lambeth nz above it. 

+ Mention is made of a bridge to be erected ncar the Royal Palace at Weſtminſter for the 
** conveniency of the ſaid flaple ( Rymer, Feed. V 462); but it probably meant no more than 
« ſtai:s for the landing of goods, which I find ſometimes went by the name of a bridge“ Lon- 
don, by Mr. Pennant, p. 127. Strype, Eccleſiaſtical Memorials, vol. I. p. 290. In a fermon of 
father Latimer are theſe words, © I dare ſay there is never a wh: rry-man at Weſtminſter Bridge.” 

1 Strype's Life of Archbiſhop Cranmer, p. 118; and of Archbiſhop Parker, p. 332. 

C Leland, Itin. VI. p. 120, | Hiſtory of Palace, p. 79, and of Pariſh, p. 56. 
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low an adequate compenſation. In a drawing of Lambeth, dated in 1662, which 
was lately ſhewn to me, the view exhibits the palace, and the Horſe-ferry is dif- 
tinctly pointed out by a horſe in a boat in the middle of the river; but neither in 
Londinium Antiqua, nor in a map, faid to be about the year 1563, pretixed to the 
Additions of Mr. Pennant's London, is there any repreſentation of a ferry-boat 
for horſes; though that part of the Thames is included in both maps. Poſſibly, 

notwithſtanding a patentee might be entitled to all the perquiſites of a ferry, a 
boat for the conveyance of horſes might be then ſeldom wanted; and the ſtate of 
the oppoſite marſh at that time does not difcountenance ſuch a ſuppofition. 

One more reaſon ſhall be added to thoſe already offered for my opinion that the 
Roman road paſſed over St. George's Fields to Stangate. It may, I think, be de- 
duced, from the manner in which biſhop Gibſon, in his edition of Camden's Bri- 
tannia, mentions the Roman Highway which was in his time viſble; for, he imme- 
diately annexes it to the account of the college built by archbiſhop Baldwin, on the 
ſite of part of which premiſes, Carliſle Houſe, near Stangate, is placed ; and he 
ſeems. to ſpeak of this road as lying between that Rouſe and Southwark. Ir is, 
however, to be wiſhed, that, as he muſt have obſerved the road, he had marked it 
with more preciſion ; and it is likewiſe to be regretted, that the places were not 
more accurately noticed, where the urn, preſented to the Royal Society, and 
divers other Roman remains, were dug up about forty years before Aubrey 
wrote his. Hiſtory of Surrey *. Dugdale, indeed, has mentioned, that the two 
pieces of brick pavement, one of them very curious, which he ſaw in 1658, were 
in What was called Southwark Park, on the backſide of Wincheſter Houſe +; 
and it may therefore be reaſonably inferred, that near it there might be a way 
communicating: between the Eaſt and Weſt ferry, between what is now called South- 
wark and Stangate; though it ſhould ſeem, by the effay above cited, that there were, 
when the compiler wrote it, ſome remains between Newington Green and Lam- 
beth of the branch from the Kent Watling-ſtreet. 

Notwithſtanding there were three Roman roads which centered in St. George's 
Fields, and that coins, urns, and teſſelated pavements, have been diſcovered in 
them, Mr. Pennant has ſuggeſted, that this was poſſibly the ſite of a temporary 
encampment only, it being too wet for a reſidentiary ſtation 1. Far different, 
however, was the opinion of Dean Gale, who thus accounts for an intimation of 
both Ptolemy and Ravennas, that Londinium was originally placed on the South 


ſide of the river d. Mr. Pennant's objection, founded on the wetneſs of the ſpot, 
and 


* Aubrey's Antiquities of Surrey, vol. V. p. 104. 

t Hiſtory of Embanking, p. 65. E London, p. 34. 

$ Nec promptum eſt credere Ptolomæum oſcitanter iſta ſcripſiſſe, qui Marinum Tyrium de 
fitu Neomagi et Londinii tam accurate ad examen vocaverit, Expediendæ hujus difficultatis ra- 
tionem aliam plane nullam video, quam ut credam cunabula urbis Londinii (cui nune ſimilem 
orbis non habet) quæri oportere in ſtatione aliqua Romanorum, quam ad meridi»nalem Thameſis 
npam, ad ſubditorum tutelam mature collocabant, expulſis inde prius Britannis. Anton, It. 


Gale P-. 64. 
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and on its being ſo frequently overflowed, has not, in my apprehenſion, that 
ſtrength which he has given it. As St. George's Fields, Chriſt-church Pariſh, and 
Lambeth Marſh, are but at a ſmall diſtance from ſo large a river as the Thames, 
that the lands ſhould have been in ſeveral parts ſwampy cannot be a matter of ſur. 
prize. But, beſides that in this early period the deſcription of Sir John Denham, 
* Without o'erflowing full,” might be more applicable to the Thames, than it was 
in the days of that poet, the inconvenience would have been eaiily remedicd by a 
people ſo well ſkilled in draining as the Romans were. In their times, when there 
was an overflow of the river after a rainy ſeaſon, the local ſprings would unqueſ- 
tionably riſe higher than uſual; but it ought to be remarked, that a flood could 
not have had any great increaſe from other waters, there not being between the 
Wandle, which enters the Thames near Wandſworth, and the Ravenſborne, 
which was fordable at Deptford, a fingle ſtream that hardly deſerves the name of a 
brook. Under ſuch circumſtances, therefore, a few large ditches would have been 
ſufficient to drain the lands, 

In the Appendix to the Hiſtory of Lambeth Pariſh, p. 157, it was erroneouſly 
obſerved, that Dean Gale, in Anton. Itin. pp. 65, 86, had mentioned Canute's 
Dyke being originally a Roman work : he has, however, certainly noticed what 
he conceived to have been a Roman canal and dyke in theſe words, “ rectius ut 
* opinor Lemehith, atque inde ut prius monui, tranſmiſſo fluvio, alterum ejuſdem 
% aggerem.” To what previous intimation, concerning this canal and dyke, he re- 
fers, I am not aware, unleſs it be to p. 66, where he cites a paſſage in Dio Caſ- 
ſius's Roman Hiſtory, which ſhall be examined in another paragraph. At preſent 
I with to draw the reader's attention to an averment of Sir Chriſtopher Wren, as 
quoted by Mr. Pennant *, that all the ſpace, between Camberwell Hill and the 
hills of Eſſex, had been a vaſt bay, and at low water a ſandy plain; and to Mr. 
Pennant's own opinion , that the Surrey fide of the river was in all probability 
2 great expanſe of water, winch filled the ſpace between the riſing- grounds at 
Depttord and thoſe at Clapham. Mr. Haſted alſo thinks it indiſputable, that, be- 
fore the landing of the Romans in Britain, the ſpace of country between Deptford 
and the I hames, as high up as Lambeth, was a ſwampy marſh, great part of which 
was conſtantly overflowed by the tide, and as ſuch of little value, indeed unin- 
iabitavle 4. 

But, by thoſe who have attributed this great ſpread of water to the tide, it was 
not duly weighed what might be the ſtate of the tide and of the contiguous lands 


The words of Ptolomey are (Geogr, 3 Co 1 — I K. Aeris Th; Pee rla u; Notopuaysy EIT WV 101 [chu 
NAI » 6 opel h av'ny N Twv 1 * EST) Macuo;, 10 Quin & quum Noviomagum Londinio 


Britanniæ auſt-al us eſſe dicit miliaribus quinquaginta novem borealius tamen per climata 
oſtendit Marinus.“ 


The Geographer of Ravenna, who names no other city, twice places London both on the South 
and North lides of the Thames. | 


* London, p. 350, + Ibid, p. 166, 4} Hiſtory of Kent, vol. I. p. 1. 
at 
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at that early period; how many ſpacious bays there were between the mouth of 
the Thames and the fite of London, with inlets that would admit the flow of the 
tide a mile and more up the country, 'and conlequently what a ſurface of ground 
it would have covered before there were any artificial dykes. The tides in the 
Thames, during the times of the Romans, Saxons, and curly Norman princes, are 
ſeldom noticed by our hiſtorians z but a few inſtances which have occurred to me 
ſhall be examined. The firſt is in the paſſage of Dio Caſſius already mentioned. 
A copy of the original ſhall be inſerted, and Dean Gale's abridgement of it in 
Latin, together with the tranſlation from rhe lait edition of Camden's Britannia, 
to which, from the ſame book, I ſhall prefix a brief earlier occurrence related 
by Dio. | 

Avz,000rammwy N evreviey Twy Boeravvwy emi Tov Toueray ⁰ ren, x05" o eg 75 rer 
WHERYOY , WAN AUT TE ur A, . dl cog OUT Ov diabavruwy, cr e HA 
re re 70% Te EVTIPH Nννοον *g E199TWY, ol PH en aX0AN8 Tavis; WL TRUTH 
ue £7 N1TRY, & c »pevey Os oufg Twy Kentwy, Kou TIVWHY Ec dice /e Pg Aryov 
% d Ni, WTOAAXY oft v TE fat OHUTOG 0T:pERY, Koa TONNE GUTWY KOTEKTVAYs 
Lib. LX. p. 780. Ld. Steph. 

« Hxc eſt illa ſtatio in qua Aulus Plautius, prætor, Romanum exercitum do- 
nec advolaret Claudus Imp. ad Thameſin continuit. De hac Dio [Relicto Sabrind] 
ad fluvium Thame/in, qud is ſe in oceanum exonerat, eoque Muente, ſtagnat ſe receperunt, 
eos Romani inſequuntur, et mox Germani tranſnatabant ; alii Superiori loco ad King- 
ſton, ve! Stanes | per pontem tranſgreſſi in paludes invias inciderunt, multoſque ſuorum 
amiſerunt. His de cauſis Plautius ultra non proceſſit ſed cuſtodia eorum, que tenuiſſet 
poſita, Claudium accerſit, &c. Claudius tranſmittit in Britanniam, et ad copias ſe ad 
Tbameſin expettantes perrexit ; tranſereſſus flumen cum Britannis conflixit Camalodunum 
regium Cunobelini cepit, &c. Antonini, Iter. p. 66. 

From Camden's Britannia, edition by Mr. Gough. 

Vol. I. p. xxx. ** Plautius had no ſmall difficulty to come at them, and when 
“ he fell in with them (as they were not free, but ſubje& to Cifferent Kings,) hd 
« defeated firſt Caracatus, afterwards Togudumus, ſons of Cunobelin, who was. 
© now dead. Upon their retreat he received the ſubmiſſions of part of the Bo- 
duni, who were fubje& to the Catuellani, and, leaving a garriſon among them, 
he advanced to a certain river. The Barbarians, concluding the Romans could 
* not crols it for want of a bridge, were very remiſs in their camp on the other 
* ſide. Plautius therefore diſpatched the Germans, who were expert in ſwimming 
over the molt rapid rivers, with their arms. Theſe falling unexpectedly on the 
„% enemy,“ &c. 

P. xxxi. The barbarians retreated thence to the river Thames, near where it 
*© empties itſelf into the ocean, and on the influx of the tide forms a marſh, By 
„their acquainiance with the firm, paſſable ground, they eaſily got over it, but 
* the Romans purſuing em were in imminent danger, till the Germans preſently 
* fvimining over again, and tome croſſing by a bridge higher up, ſurrounded the 
* barbarians, and made great {laughter of them, but, purſuing them incautiouſly, 


* fell into inacceſſible marſhes, and loſt a great many of their people. For theſe 
(© reaſons, 
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© reaſons, and becauſe the Britons were fo, far from being diſpirited by the death 
© of Togodumus, that it animated them more 1n their preparations for war to re- 
« enge it, Plautius was afraid to purſue them any farther, but ſecuring the ad- 
é yantages, he had already gained, defired Claudius to come over, as he had been 
ordered to do on any emergency, if matters were wrong, Claudius arriving in 
& Britain, joined the army expecting him on the Thames. After taking upon 
* him the command, he croſſed the river, aud came to a general engagement with 
© the barbarians aſſembled upon his arrival, defeated them, made himſelf maſter of 
“ Camalodunum, the royal reſidence of Cunobelin, and reduced many other people 
© by arms or their ſubmiſſion.” 

Whether the Thames was the river mentioned by Dio has been ſtrongly doubted 
by a very learned antiquary *; but, as it appears to me, not on ſubſtantial grounds. 
Cæſar, in his Commenraries on his precipitate invaſions of our iſland, clearly miſtook 
the Medway for the Thames ; but, if we reflect that two centuries muſt have 
elapſed between the time of the expedition of Aulus Plautius and of Dio's writin 
his hiſtory, it muſt have been well known, at Rome which river was really the 
Thames. Beſides the repeated expreſs aſſertions of Dio, that the occurrences he 
narrated were at the Thames, there are collateral incidents to prove, that he muſt 
have underſtood the Thames to be the river he has ſo named. It was to be 
expected, that the ſons of Cunobelin after this defeat would retire, if poſſible, into 
the territory that had been under the dominion of their deceaſed father; but that is 
allowed to have been on the North fide of the Thames; and when, on the arrival 
of Claudius with, a powerful reinforcement, the river was crofled, and the Britons 
were again vanquiſhed, the emperor immediately purſued the enemy, and took 
poſſeſſion of Camalodunum, which is alſo admitted to. have been on the North of 
the Thames, and not far from it f. 

As to the river from which the routed Britons fled to the Thames, fince it is left 
anonymous by Dio, there is more ſcope for conjecture z though I cannot think Dean 
Gale was fortunate in his ſurmiſe of its being the Severn. (relicto Sabrina); it 
being very doubtful whether Plautius could thus early have extended his conqueſts 
to the Weſt. And may not ſome plauſible reaſons be alleged to incline us to 
believe that the Medway was the river in queſtion ? As Plautius failed, from Gaul, 
he may be fairly ſuppoſed to have landed on the coaſt of Eaſt Kent, which was 
the tract of Cæſar's voyages. The country through which he marched correſponds 
with Cæſar's deſcription of what he traverſed, and Dio inſinuates that if the Britons 
had been united, and had adopted the ſame mode of defence which the opponents 
of Cæſar had purſued, they might have again ſucceeded in obliging the Romans to 


* Remarks on Cæſar's ſuppoſed Paſſage of the Thames, By the hon, Daines Barrington, 
Archzologia, vol, II. p. 157. 


t Dr. Owen's Remarks on Cæſar's two Expeditions, Ibid. p 167, et ſeq. 
Seneca, the tragedian, concerningClaudius, in his Octavia, thus alſo mentions the Thames, I. 35. 


„En qui oa Tamifes primus poſuit jugum.“ 
So Camden read it. The edition by Thyſius reads, 
En qui Britaunis piimns impoſuit jugum. 
See, he whom firſt Thames? ſtubborn ſtream obeyed, 
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depart. But, ſuppoſing Plautius to have landed in Eaſt Kent, it is obvious that, be- 
fore he could with his army have purſued the Britons croſs the Thames, they muſt 
have paſſed over or through the Medway * ; and at Maidſtone, or perhaps for 
ſome diſtance below the ſite of that town, there muſt have always been ſome for- 
dable places. 

When Dio, however, tells us, that the Britons paſſed through the Thames near 
its mouth, the impracticability of ſuch a movement is glaring. But yet, as Mr. 
Gough remarks, though he could hardly have been ignorant of the ſituation of the 
Thames, he might have been very little acquainted with its internal courſe ; nor is 
it a difficult taſk to account for his miſapprehenſion in this particular caſe. As he 
was a native of Greece, and might not have ever travelled beyond Rome, he had 
probably formed his notion of the tides from what he had obſerved and heard of 
their effects in the rivers which communicated with the Mediterranean Sea, whoſe 
eſtuary is comparatively weak. Of the operations of a tide in a river, aftet a flow 
of from forty or fifty miles from the ocean, he muſt have had an inadequate con- 
ception T. And hence may have originated the obſcurity in the often controverted 
words TA1ppuuporr®» Te aurs Apvaca (eoque affluente ſtagnat) which it is generally 
agreed have a reference to the tides in the Thames. The words will admit of two 
interpretations, either as marking the ſpot beyond which there was not any uſual 
flow of the tide, or as denoting the ſtagnation where there is an ordinary influx, 
or the ſuſpenſion at the time of low water, Now, © juſt above Kingſton the Thames 
« feels the laſt feeble efforts of a tide { ;” and, from the caufe already aſſigned, 
itis likely that 1700 years ago the water might not flow ſo high by feveral miles. 
Bur, as I imagine, the words are deſcriptive of the ſtate of low water, previous 
and ſubſequent to which, there is always for ſome length of time an apparent = 
nation of the current; and even now, between the bridges of London and Weſt- 
minſter, were the water not impeded by the cumberſome piers and ſterlings of 
the former, there are, in the opinion of perſons of obſervation and judgment, ſome 


* Since I wrote the above remarks on the expeditions under Plautus, I have read in the Phi- 
loſophical Tranſactions, N* 356, p. 783, &c. a Treatiſe by Dr, John Tabor, of Lewes, from 
which I have made the following pertinent extra&t : From the manner of his (Dio) delivering 
the ſtory, the four battles (before Claudius came over) ſeem to have been fought South of the 
river Thames, and North- of the Sylva Anderida, except the laſt; and that in the firſt campagne 
the conqueſts of Plautius could not have extended beyond Kent and Surry, For it 1s likely that 
the two firſt actions happened about the ſkirts of the Sz/va And rida eaſtward of the river Medzvay; 
and the third, which held two days, on the banks of that river; beeauſe from the river, where 
they were routed two days ſucceſſively, the Britons retiring, aſſembled their ſtrength again be- 
tore their fourth overthrow, in that part of Kent which borders on the Thames, not far from 
ts entrance into the ſea, and having paſſed it were followed by Plautius his Germans, and on the 
other fide put to flight, which was the fourth ation mentioned by Dio.“ | 

4 The ignorance of the Romans that the tides in the Britiſh ſeas were higheſt at the full moon 
8 acknowledged by Cæſar: * Fadem nocte accidit, ut eſſet luna plena, quæ dies maritimos 
"7 maximos in oceano efficere conſuevit; noſtriſque id erat incognitum. De Bello Gallico 
id, . : . 


] Pennant's London, p. 424. | 
ſhoals 
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ſhoals over which even a carriage might be drawn at low water *. Here therefore 
at leaſt there muſt have been ſpots ſolid and firm (7: &TpÞx 7% re eve) that would 
allow of a ſafe paſſage to the Britons over the river, and they mult have known 
from experience at what hours, on account of the receſs of the tide, it was ford. 
able. And might it not be from an ignorance of this change, that the Romans 
who followed them narrowly eſcaped being drowned ? The imputing of the danger 
they ran to the unexpected influx of the tide cannot be thought an over-fanciful 
ſurmiſe, if it be conſidered, that on the next attempt which was made, and with 
ſucceſs, to paſs the river, the Germans were again employed, becauſe they were 
adroit ſwimmers with arms in their hands, whilſt different detachments croſſed the 
river higher up on bridges. Dean Gale intimates that this bridge ſpons) might 
have been at Kingſton or Stanes, not attending to the word in Dio, which may be 
taken in the plural number, & ysÞvox5 ; and it may therefore be preſumed, that 
floating bridges or rafts were uled, though ſafe temporary bridges might be ſpeedily 
conſtructed over a narrow ſtream not affected by the tide, 

Tindal, in a note to his tranſlation of Rapin's Hiſtory of England , has given 
it as his opinion, that by the overflowing of the river a lake was formed, which 
was the ſcene of this military manceuvre ; and he cites a ſentence in Herodian rela- 
tive to Severus, in order to ſhew that bridges were laid over fenny grounds, to 
enable the Roman troops even to fight with ſecurity upon that ſwampy ground; 
but, according to Dio, it is evident, that it was not a lake, but the channel of the 
river, through which the Britons waded and the Germans ſwam, and over which, 
higher up, the Romans paſſed upon bridges. The ſtrict meaning of the word 
AyzvxGe is the point on which the queſtion hinges. Now one ſenſe of it is re/tagno, 
which ſome render to run-over, to overflow, from the prefix re, ſuper ; but the 
primary ſenſe of re in compoſition is retro, back; and Ava will ſignify to flow 
back. Of theſe two meanings, the former cannot here be thought more proper and 
diſcriminative, becauſe there would be a tautology, @Anppvpw { ſignifying to 
overflow. Apply the words to the tide (and I muſFrepeart its being generally 
agreed that the hiſtorian alluded to the tide) and the perplexity ceaſes ; for, you 
have diſtinctly an influx and a reflux ; and though Dio might not have been aware 
how many miles up the Thames the tide was carried, he muſt have been fo far ap- 


* In October, 1114, there was ſuch an extraordinary receſs of the tide, that an innumerable 
multitude of men and children paſſed through the river Thames, between the bridge and the 
tower, the water not being up to their knees, Simeon Dunclm, X Script. p. 236. 

+ Fol. edit. I. p. 23. . N 

{ wp maris zſtuantis aceeſſus, inundatio. A eanun ſtus maris accedens. 

WAnupvgry ſtu inundo, reſtagno, redundo. 

Ayrayy ftagno, reſtagno. | t 

Reflagno (, enppverws) ire, Aquam pigram et refidem, five non effluentem continere. 
Steph. Theſaur. f 

Have not the two Greek words offered by way of illuſtration a rather oppoſite meaning? In 
rivers it is well known that the tide ebbs with leſs rapidity, and conſequently for a longer com- 
tinuance than it flows, 


prized 
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prized of the nature of an æſtuery, as to be ſenſible, that the water would ebb 
as well as flow. Mr, Profeſſor Ward imagined the words to have a reference to 
the ſea, not to the river * ; and unqueſtionably the tide ſwells from the fea, and 
forces back to their ſpring-heads the rivers into which it enters, which, when 1t 
ſubſides, reſume their natural courſe. 

Cœſar, in his firſt expedition, was about twenty-three days in Britain; and, in 
his ſecond, the time of his continuance did not exceed thirty-two days +. Bur 
Plautius muſt have remained ſome months in his ſtation near the Thames whilſt 
he was waiting for Claudius 1. It has not eſcaped my attention that many have 
conjectured, and, as Mr, Haſted thinks, with great probability, that the place of 
Plautius's encampment was on Keſton down, near Bromley in Kent, where there are 
{lili large remains of a Roman fortification 9. But, as I conceive, Mr. Haſted's 
deſcription of this camp does nor ſtrengthen the ſurmiſe, nor does it coincide with 
the rela jon of Dio Caſſius, By Mr. Haſted the fortreſs is repreſented to have been 
the work of time and of many hands; but the army Plautius had under his com- 
mand before the emperor came to him, was ſo weak as to render it neceflary for 
him to repaſs the Thames in order to avoid the furious attacks of the enraged 
enemy. Beſides, it is expreſsly averred that Claudius joined Plautius at the 
Thames, geg 7w Tajurax ; whereas Keſton camp, meaſuring in a ttrait line, can- 
not be nearer to the river than ſeven or eight miles; and it muſt be at leaſt thirteen 
from the bank of the Thames that is in the vicinity of St. George's fields |, 
where the Romans certainly had a ſtation, and the only ſtation near the ſouthern 
banks of the river that has been yet diſcovered. Upon a review of this ſtation it 
will be found to have been advantageouſly ſituated, nor is it in any particular irre- 
concileable with Dio's detail of the movements of the army. The river itfeif under 
the direftion of Roman engineers would be ſoon made a competent barrier on that 
ſide; and, on the other fide, dicches might be ſpeedily opened, and ramparts raiſed. 
Nor is it unlikely that one or more of theſe trenches might be hereafter uſed as 
a new channel for the river, in order to lower the ſtream, and to facilitate the 
paſſage of the troops through it. That ſuch a ſcheme was practicable is clear from 
Canute's turning the courſe of the river, and by that means conveying his ſhips above 


* Horſley, Britannia Romana, p. 23—25, 

+ Dr. Owen's Remarks, Archæclog. vol. II. p. 167, 

+} Dr. Tabor ſpeaks of Claudius's coming in the /econ/ hear, and that Plautius was quartered 
here iu the «vinter ; but, as J ſuipect, there are not any words in Dio, which thus preciſely aſ- 
certain the time and the ſeaſon, and he dogs not cite any other authority. 

liifttory of Kent, vol. J. Gen!, Hiſt, XVII. and afterwards under Keſton, p. 111, where 
he in a note refers to Dr, Tabor's Treatiſe, 

Dr. H.rris, with the view of obviating this difficulty, /z»>0/es that, on the approach of 
Clandius, Flantivs might decamp from Kefton, and reſign that ſtation to the emperor, while he 
hbinric f might lie expecting his conjunction with him even on the very edge of the Thames, Hiſ- 
tory of Kent, p. 29%, 
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the bridge *®. This change, however, could. not have been effected without the 
riſque of an inundation of the lands between St. George's fields and the Bank-fide, 
had the eſtuary been as violent as it now is; for, as it has been juſtly obſerved by 
Mr. Buck maſter, this tract of land is conſiderably below the level of modern tides +, 
But, before I purſue my enquiry after the ſtate of the tides in former days, I am in- 
duced to obſerve, that, for {ome diſtance above and below the fite of the bridge, 
there does not ſeem to be a ſpot, from which the Emperor Claudius could with leſg 
difficulty have commenced his movement againſt the Britons than by croſſing the 
Thames from the Bank-fide to the oppolite ſhore. The detachment fiom the troops 
commanded by Plautius, which, as Dio relates, effected on bridges a paſſage higher 
up the river, ſuſtained a conliderable loſs in the impervious fens and bogs, and to 
the Eaſt of the river Lea there were tracts of the like ground to a large extent that 
muſt have obſtructed the progreſs of an army. But from the river Fleet to the ex- 
tremity of Tower-hill there was always a natura! riſing of the earth, though in a 
long ſucceſſion of years it has become more elevated, and on the North fhore »f the 
Thames the marſhy ground muſt have been narrow. That the Romans had a ſtation 
called Londinium on the South fide of the Thames reſts upon the authorities cf 
Ptolemy and Ravennas. When the preſent metropolis aſſumed the name the mifſ- 
ing books of the hiſtorical works of Tacitus might aſcertain 3 but the diſcovery cf 
them, however greatly to be withed for, is little to be expected. 

Firzſtephen.{, who wrote his defcription of London in the reign of Henry II. ex- 
plicitly notices the tide, and ſays that in a courſe of time the flux and reflux of the 
fea had weakened and deſtroyed the wall on the South fide of the city. This wall, 
if any ſuch there had been, muſt have been interrupted by the Walbrooke ſtream, 
and the line of the direction of it muſt have been unknown to Fizltephen, be- 
cauſe there were not in his time any remains, as, by miſtake, Camden in Britan— 
nia intimated there were. 

In the deſigned attack of Godwin upon King Edward's fleet and army in the 
year 1052, he failed up the Thames as far as Southwark, where he waited for 
the flow of the tide; and then paſſing through the bridge, at which he met with 
no oppoſition, he ranged his (hips and gallies again{t the South fide of the river 9g. 

Stow was of opinion, that when Peter Colechurch laid the foundation of Lon- 


* A. D. 1016. Canutus autem interim cum tota claſſe circa rogationes Londoniam devehi- 
tur. Qui cum veniiſſent in auſtrali parte Lamenſis, magnam ſerobem toderunt, et naves ſuas ad 
vecidentalem plagam pontis traxeruut. Simeon Dunelm. X Script. 173- Chron. Sax. 148. 
W. Malmſb. 40. H. Huntingdon, 207-8, 

+ Hiſtory of Pariſh, p. 70. : 

1 Similiterque ab auftro Lundonia murata et turrita fait ; ſed fluvius maximus piſcoſus, Tha- 
melis, mari influo, refluoque, qui illac illabitur, mania illa tractu temporis abluit, labetactavit, 
dejecit. P. 3. 

Interea cum ſua claſſe Godwinus comes adverſus curfam Tamenſis devectus, ad Suthweorce 
venit, et ibi tam diu expectavit, quod maris accefſus vcuiret. Inde rebus omnibus diſpoli. is et 0:* 
dinatis, reumate adveniente feſtinanter anchoras ſultulerunt, ac nullo in ponte obfiſtente per 
auſtralem fluminis crepidin m ſurſum nayigaveruat, Sun. Dunelm. 186, 


7 


don- 
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on- bridge, the courſe of the river was turned from Batterſea to Rotherhithe; a 
conjecture not aftfented to by other hiſtorians, who were however inclined to think 
that Canute's canal might have been uſed on this occaſion. Hax klmoor, efter 
noticing this opinion, adds,“ Many ſkilful perſons (one of them the ccjebrated 
Sir Chriſt»pber Wren) have thought that the Thames was not turned; but that 
the flowing of the tides was then different, and that the water did not riſe ſo high 
at the bridge; for the Thames might heretofore overflow the marſhes near the ſea, 
and have a greater ſpreading; which, being now reſtrained by the bank called 
the Wall of the Thames into narrower limits, and the water which comes from 
the ſea into the mouth of the Thames during the flood not being received by 
the marſhes, muſt come up ints the country, and fo ſwell the tide higher at .Lon- 
don than it uſually did *.“ | 

Upon this ſubject it may be farther remarked, that the narrowneſs and inequality 
of the arches, and the largene(s and inequality of the piers, which are ſo great as 
to make this an ill-contrived bridge, would poſſibly have been avoided by the 
inzenious builders of it, had they foreſeen the diſadvantages and hazards that would 
have enſued from an increaſe of the æſtuary. And ſuppoling the opinion of Hawk(\- 
moor to be well-founded, that the ſterlings were made afterwards, and conſtructed 
to prevent the undermining of the piers, it may be concluded that Peter Colechurch 
was not apprized of there having been ſuch a rapidity of the water as to render this 
ſecurity needful. oy 

By Fitzitephen the royal palace at Weſtminſter is repreſented as ſhewing it- 
ſelf above the river ; but withia memory the tide has at different times con- 
reyed boats to the upper end of the great hall of this palace 1. That ſo high a 
flood could never have happened previouſly to the erecting of it is a molt likely 
ſurmiſe, becauſe it was to be the room in which the king was to entertain his 
nobles on the great feſtivals and on other important occaſions. Probable, very 
probable is ir, that the Romans might imbank ſome of the land adjoining to the 
Thames, and that our Saxon anceſtors would purſue the ſame plan, though the 
reſearches of the indefatigable Sir William Dugdale do not afford one direct proof 
of any ſuch work ; the preſumption, however, is that thoſe grounds would be firſt 
inned which were neareſt to the metropolis, and on the ſame fide of the river. 

In the year 1325 (18 Edw. II.) on an inquiſition under the King's commiſhon 
taken in the hoſpital of St. Katherine, near the Tower, for viewing of the banks, 
ditches, &c. lying between the hoſpital and the town of Chadewell, and for re- 
pairing of the ſame, the jurors preſented, that a certain perſon of ancient time, 
Lord of the manor of Stebenhethe, whoſe name they knew not, did by his induſtry 


* A ſhort Hiſtory of London-bridge, &c. by Nicholas Hawkſmoor, Eſq. 4to, 1736, p. 8. 

+ Fulum ab occidente palatium regium eminet ſaper fluvium eundem, zdificium incomparabile, 
cum antemurai et propugna.is, Deicriptio Londoniz, p. 3. - 

J The tide has been known to riſe at this bridge twenty-two feet, much to the inconvenience 
of the inhabitants of Weſtminſte for at ſuch times their cellars are laid under water, Lon- 
don, p. 90. 8 
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recover a certain marſh land there, containing one hundred acres of marſh-land, u hick 
marſh was then damaged by the overflowing of the Thames &; and there are alſo 
commiſſions in the reign of Edward the Firſt, but more in that of his ſon and fue. 
ceflor, which were for the viewing and repairing, of banks and ditches in Eſſex, 
and on the other fide of the river in Bermondſey and below it, the words in thele 
commiſhons implying the lands having been for ſome time inned. 

Below Dartford, at Stone, 33 Henry III. (A. D. 1255) on a valuation of the 
manor, which then belonged, as it ſtill does, to the ſee of Rocheſter, there were 
no more than fourteen acres of marſh land 4 appertaining to it. Biſhop Hay mo 
de Hethe ſeems to have recovered a larger quantity, it being recorded of him, that 
in 1333 he erected a new wall 4, and there are now one hundred acres of marth 
land which are of the demeſnes of. that manor, 

The annals of Auguſtin's monaſtery report, that, 8 Edward I. A. 1219, the 
abbot and the convent of Leſnes encloted a great part of their marſh at Plumited, 
adjoining to Wolwich, and that within twelve years afterwards they ned the reſt 
of it to their no ſmall benefit F. It appears from the above-mentioned eſtimate of 
the lands of Stone manor, that the arable land was valued at three pence per acre, 
and the marſh land at fix pence. 

The firſt commiſſion for Surrey which Dagdale met with in the public records 


was dated 23 Edward i. || (A. 1294); and as that notices the lands betwixt Lambe- 


hethe and Grenewiche, it may not be deemed a itrained inference, that very little, 
if any, of the marſh land in Lambeth was then inned. Bur in the oth of Edward ll. 
there was a commiſſion which ON be more fully cited, becauſe it is omitted in 
the Hiſtory of the Pariſh, 

* It empowered Richard de 3 and Edmund de paſſele, to view and repair 
© the banks between London bridge and the manor called Fauke's-hall, as alſo a 
5 certain bank in the land of the Biſhop of Wincheſter in Suthwark, which ha- 
eving been anciently made for the ſafeguard thereof, was then ruinous, aud broken; 
and likewiſe certain ditches, whereby the freih waters had formerly uſed to de- 
„ {cend into the Thames, which were then choaked up, and to diltrain all ſuch 

„ perſons for the repair of the walls and ditches, who in reſpect of any lands that 
be they held, or otherwiſe, were obliged thereto **.“ 

Notwithſtanding Dugdale n een his not having vouched any commiſſion 
for the defence of the marſhes. about Southwark, of an carlier date than very near 
the cloſe of the 13th century, he is inclined 10 believe that this good hutbandry 
might be far more antient ; by which ſuppoſition, if he meant that the King had 
formerly iſſued ſuch commiſſions of ſewers for this quarter, there is room tos a dit- 


* Dugdale on embanking, p. 69, and feq. | 
+ Keg trum Rottenſe, p. 63. Manerium de Stone, In eodem manerio ſunt xiiii. acre prati 
in r et eſtimaverunt ſiugulas acras ad vi d. 
3 A. MCCCXXXIII. Epiſcopus profectus apud Stone ad ordinandum novam wellam contra 
Thamiſin. Angl. Sacr. V. p. 372. 
$ Lambarde, Perambulation of Kent, p. 440. | Dugdale, p. 65. us Ibid. p. 66. 


ferent 


ferent ſurmiſe. For is it not as likely that while there was a ſmall quantity of land 
inned, and this not ſubject to inundations from the comparative feebleneſs of the 
tides, the ordinary rules and uſages of the ſafeguard were ſufficient; and that 
it was in conſequence of the gradval progreſs of embanking, which occaſioned a 
ercater height of the water, and augmented its violence, that it was found requi- 
fite to apply for royal commiſſions, in order to introduce and enforce an obſervance 
of the laws and cuſtoms of Romney marſh, which are words that often occur in 
theſe precepts ? 

t may be jaſtly preſumed, that the old banks were only raiſed to withſtand ſuch 
tides as had been commonly experienced; and it is obvious, that when, from the 
cauſe repeatedly mentioned, the water was ordinarily ſwelled and became more 
rapid, and when, owiag to extraordinary contingencies, from a concurrence of the 
ſeaſon, of the ſtare of the moon, and a boiſterous North wind, there was an accu- 
mulation of the tide, deſtructive conſequences would enſue. This was in fact the 
caſe in the reign of Edward II. when, as has been ſhewn, embauking had ſo much 
prevailed as to have contracted the channel of the river: tor, it is recorded in the 
inquiſition held in St. Katharine's hoſpital, that on the eve of the circumciiton, in 
the 17th year of that King's reign, there happened a mighty flood from the tem- 
peſtuouſneſs of the ſea, which went over all the banks and ditches of Stebenhethe 
marſh *. 

Sir William Dugdale thus notices one of what he conceives to be evident cir- 
cumſtances, that tome of rhe banks of the Thames are not of leſs antiquity than 
the time of the Romans in Britain: “ Otherwiſe how could the antient borough of 
Suthwarke have been built, the ground whereon it ſtands being at firſt naturally 
flat and low, and within the power of the uſual tides, and as the adjoining marſhes 
itil} would be were they not defended by the like banks; though now, by reaſon 
of the vaſt buildings there, which do ſtand upon artificial grounds (it being in the 
ture of a ſuburb to that great and antient city of London), there being little no- 
tice taken that it hath been ſo raiſed +.” 

\When Dugdale marked the ſuppoſed inattention to the raiſed earth in South- 
wark, he did not advert to the diſcovery he had himſelf made, and which he men— 
tions: in the next ſentence, of the pieces of Roman pavement found in Southwark- 
park, at about two feet only beneath the then level of the ground, which is now 
but little, if any thing, below the level of the Borough-itreet. As to the elevation 
of artificial earth; there is, however, a ſtriking difference between the oppoſite 
des of the river. In digging a ſewer, in 1780, a pavement was found at twelve 
teet depth from the ſurface ; and after the fire of London d the ſtratum of the Ro- 
man 


* Dugdale, p. 70. + Ibid. p. 65. t Archæologia, vol. VIII. p. 216. 
$ Leland, Itin. vol. VI. p. 120. Stowe in Survaie, as cited by Dugdaie, p. 73, faith, that in 
the year MD X CV. he obſerved, that when the labourers had broken up the pavement againſt 
Chancery-lane end, towards St. Dunſlan's church, and had digged four feet deep, they found 
another pavement of hard ſtone, more ſuſlicicat than the firſt, and therefore harder to be broken, 
| unser 
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man Watling- ſtrtet was laid open at the depth of ninctcen ſeet below the ſutſucę of 
the ſoil in Cheapſi ie, where the ſteeple of the church of St. Mary le Buy flange, 
And if the pavem-nt wrought in various coloms which Bugdale faw was fo little 
under ground, it is an obvious remark, that, at the tine of 1s being laid, here was 
not an apprehenſion of its being within the reach of the then known uſual tidas. 
Such an inference ſeems to be the more probable, if, as it has been with rein 
ſuggeſted, the current of the Thames was formerly tarther ſrom the Surrey {hore 
than it is at preſent ®, The direction of the ſtreet called Thames-ſtreet, and the 
greater diſtance of the ſtr:-nd from the river, countenance. the opinion, that the con- 
ſiderable ſpace between the wharts and theſe ſtreets mut hive been yemned in a 
length of time. Add to this, that whilit the rivers Lea and Fleer {hetween which 
was the Watling ſtream that had ſome bridges over it) were navigable for ſhips of 
burden, the oppoſite grounds muſt have been leſs affected by the tides. It was the 
conſtructing of the wharts, and raiſing of the ground on the North fide of the river, 
that ſo much prejudiced the Surrey marthes, and obſiged the p:oprietors of them 
to make the narrow wall and other mounds, which Mr, Pennant, from inadverteacy, 
ſoppoſes to be very antient. 

At the beginning of the 16th century, Lambeth Marth could not on account of 
its werneſs have been deemed uſeleſs; becaule Pealar's acre, which is not far 
from Stargate, was let by the pariſh, in 1504, at two ſhillings and fix-perce a 
year +; and in 1526 archbiſhop Warham paid to the prior of Chriſtchurch, Can- 
terbury, fix pounds, thirteen ſhillings, and tour pence, for one yere's ferme of cer- 
tain grounds lying in Lambeth marſh z. 

Carliſle houſe, which is upon the tite of the chapel of the college founded by 
archbiſhop Baldwin, is at the weſtern extremity of the marſh, and very near Stau— 
gate. It is more eaſy to diſtinguilh, in “ Londinum Antiqua,“ which of the few 
buildings in this quarter was intended to Cenote Carlifle houſe, than it is in the map 
prefixed to Additions to London,” ſaid to be of the date 563; and on an ex- 
amination of the corners of the two maps on which are delineated Lainbeth marſh, 
palace, and church, it will be tound that there is not ſuch a ſimilarity between the 
objects repreſented as might be expected, conſidering that the it ſeriptions with 
references engraved on both maps do not vary in more than one particular; which 
is, that the mention made in Vertue's plan of the Whitehall Banqueting-houſe of 
the fir/! building being of timber it onitted in the oiher plan. There is, however, in 
another inſtance, a capital anachroniſm ia this plan. allude to the diſtrict near 
Southwark, where, in Vertue's plan, are exhibited the bull Lairing and bear-bait— 

ing circi; but in the plan publitled by Mr. Pennaut the bull-baiting edifice is 
ſtyled Shakeſpeare's Theatre, certainly by anticipation. For, as 1563 is given for 
the date of the map, it muſt have been ſo denominated a year before the birth of 
that illuſtrious dramatiſt. 


under wit'ch were in the made ground piles of timber, driven very thick, and almoſt cloſe to- 
gether, the ſame being as black as cold, and many of them rotten, 
* London, p. 8, 320. 


+ IIiſtory of Pariſh, p. 37. 1 Ibid. Append. p. 159. 
EX. 
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ESTRACT® E REGISTRO, VOCAT” HAMONIS DE HETHE, EPISCOPI 
ROFFENSIS. 


LITERZ HAM' EP'I ROFFEN' x. 


Reverendo in Chriſto patri, ac dio dio Waltero Dei gratia Cant. archiepo, totins 
Angliæ primati, frater Hamo ejuſdem permiſſione Roſfen. epus, ſalutem cum reve- 
rentia et obedientiꝭ tanto patri debitis pariter et honore. Licet ob veltri reverentiam, 
pater reverende, adverſus rectorem eccl'iz de Lambeth, clericum veſtrum familiarem 
pro ſubſtrac: ne penſionis annuæ quinque marcar* nobis ab eadem eccieſꝰ debitz et 
epis Roffen' per rectores dit” eccl'e qui pro tempore fuernnt, a tempore quo non 
extat memoria, perſolutæ, dillulerimus in præſen; judicialiter experiti, confultius 


æſtimantes ſue deliberationis oracula æquanimiter pro tempore præſtolari, quam 


jurgiorum amfractuoſa diſſidia aggredi premature, quia tum oſteuſis eidem rectori 
per quoſdam de noſtris informationibus, quas preter alia, quibus per amplius 

pro jure noſtro ſufficere putamus, nobis de penſione hujus hucuſque ſatisfa- 
cere non curavit, quin imo recuſavit palam et expreſſe; ne principaliter voſtr Rot- 
fen* eccliæ, et ex conſequenti veſtre Cant' jura, ad quorum tuitionem adſtringimur 
depereat in hac parte, judiciale ſuffragium cogimur finaliter invocare. Cum 1g1 ur in 
proſecutione dict' juris noſtri, pariter ac veſtri, nedum pofleſſionem noſtram et Ec- 
clelꝰ noſtre prædictæ, ſede Roſſenꝰ plena, de qua nuſquam ambigimus, ſet et veſtram, 
cadem ſede vacante, probare intendamus veſtram dominationem reverendam, de vo- 
tione qua poſſumus imploramus, quatenus ad præfatam penſionem ulm vacationis 
tempore, et per quorum manus, miniſtror' veſtror* percepiſtis. Qua vobis ſicut 
reliqui dicti epatus redditus annui debuit revera perſolvi, nec non cztera, ſi que 
ſunt, penes vos probationis adminicula, nobis per præſentium bajulum fignificire 
dignemini, ut in praemiſf? per omnia ſufficienter inſtructi, hiis, q a nobis et vobis 
in eventum utilia videbimus, uti poſſumus tempore competent icientes, quod pra- 
dicta veſtre clementiæ eo fiduci alias duximus explicanda, quo juris, ma xime Can— 


tuar' eceliæ zelatorem fervidum vos eſſe cognovimus, et providum in omnibus pro- 


tectorem. Ad hac pater reverende, ſupplicamus ut in negotiis, que contra execu— 
tores predecciioris noſtri coram cur? veſtræ cauſarum auditoribus duximus intentanda, 
junta dominationis veſtre gratam ſponſionem, generoſi favoris, nobis impertiri velitis, 
&quanimitatem, et hæc, ſi placet, efficaciter dignemini dictis auditoribus præcipere, 
cum cauſam veſtram quodammodo, ſicut in caſu præcedenti, nos liqueat agitare. In 
proſperitate felici et votiva conſervet vos altiſſima per tempora diuturna. Dat' apud 
Trotteſclive viiie idus Februarii, A. D. M CCC. viceſimo primo. Fol. 55. a. 
Petitio venerabilis patris Hamonis Dei gratia Roften? epi nobis exhibira contiuebat, 
quod licet venerabiles patres Gn epi Roffen' eccleſiæ fuiſſent tempor:bus ſuis, ipfaq; 
eccleſia ab antiquo in canonicà poſſeſſione juris percipiendi quandam annuam pens 


* In Adcenca, p. 395, 6, and 7, there is an abJract of theſe original inſtruments. 
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ſionem quinque marcarum ab eccleſfia de Lamhethe Na dioceſ? et ipfſtu* rec. 
tere percepiſſent pacifice et quietæ; ac anus Wimus de Drax (Dra aper) nume rectot 
prœædicte eccliæ de Lambeth venerabili patr' præqict' Flamoni Refi? epo pro aliqu _ 
annis quibus dite eccliz rector extitit pepſionem ſolviftet eardem fuifletqus e 
parte ven' parris prædict' in poſteſſione prædidt' tunc canonice exiſtentis, eee is 
ex quibuidam cauſis probabilibus et verifimilibuz conjecturis ſibi Poſſe circa præmiſsa 
grave generari prejudicium in futurum, ne quis in ih aut eech fu prajudicinm 
quicquam attemptaret ſen faceret attemptari ad ſedem apoſtolicam et per tuitionem 
cur' Cant' palim et publice legitime provocatum. Pryofatus tum düs Wfnus rec- 
tor antedictus provocatione prædict' que ipſum veriimiliter non latebat, non obſt ane, 
poſt et contra eam e e eidem patri ſolvere, ſcu de eadem ſibi, ut tenebatur, 
latisfacere non curavit, ſed pius debito diſtulit congrue requifitus, ditumque pa- 
trem in poſſeſſione juris ptædictꝰ tunc canonice exiſtentem circa jus et poſſeſſionem 
hujus moleſtavit, inquictavit et turbavit injuſte in dicti patris prejudicium non mo- 
dicum et gravamen. Unde ex parte cjuſdem ſentientis ſe ex hiis et eoru um quolibet 
indebite prægravari propter premifſa, et corum quodlibet ad dictas ſedem et curiam 
extitit legitime appellatum. Quocirca vobis committimus et mandamus firmiter in- 
jungentes, quatenus prefate dno Wino ac ceteris ou nibus et ſingulis quibus jus 
exigit iniiberi auctoritate diſte curiæ inhibeatis ne pendente 1 in curia Cantuar' hujus 
tuitorie appellationis negotio eren hac occalione in dicte partis appellantis pre- 
judicium attemptent; aut factant aliqualiter attemptari; quo minus liberam habcat 
appellationis fue proſecutionem, prout juitum fuerit, vcriuique citetis etiam, ſcu ci- 
tari faciatis peremptorie prefatum Unum Wmum quod compareat coram nob's, 
vel noſtro commiſſar' in ecc!t1i beate Marie de Aldemarie chirche Lond. proxime die 
Juridico poſt feſtum 8. Trinitatis in dict' tutorie appellationis negotio proccfiur” fac- 
rur* et receptur' quoi juſtitia ſuad-bat, De Die Vero recep! ionis preſentium, et quid 
feceritis in premiſſis, &c. Reg. fol 1 29. b. 

Univerſis pateat per preſentes, quod nos frater Hamo permiſſione divina Roſſeu' 
epus in quibuſcunque directe et tuitorie appellationis cauſis ac negotiis ad cuttam 
Cantuar' deſatis ſeu deferendis, Juper quacunque ſpoliatione, ſubtractione, ſeu ſo- 
lutionis dilatione in debita cujuſdam penſionis annue quinque marcarum nobis et 
epis Roflen' ab eccleſia de Lamhethe Winton” dioceſ' et ejus rectoribus qui pro tem- 
pore fuerint debite, immo ſuper quacunque moleſtatione, inquictatione ſou turbatione 
in poſſceflione noſtra, vel quaſi juris percipiendi penſionem predictam nobis illatà feu 
inferenda per nos, contra nag; {trum Johai nem de Colon rettorein eccite de Lam! het 
predi& in prefat' cur” Cant? motis leu eh quoties nos abe ſſe vel etiam alle 
contigerit, dile&tis nobis in Chriſto magiſtcos William de Aurnalſtone et Stepha ü 
Northeye, clericos, et quemlibet eorum in folidum, jta quod non fit conditio me— 
lior occupantis, noſtros conſtituimus eigenes per preſentes, dantes et Concer 
deates ciſdem, et corum cuiſihet plenam Vote atem, et mandarin {peciale nomine 
noltro iu quihuſcun que caufis et uegoriis hvijus, ac dependentibus et emegentibus 
ex eiſdem in pred; cta curia agendi, defendendi, excipicudi, Ic pficandi, lirem cen— 


tettandi, juramen! um de calumnia, et veritate d CElltia, et quoalibet alu genus 
liciti Jurame: 1:1 in animam noſtram preitandi, pon. ndi, poitionibus ſpon ily 
teltes et inurumenta Producendi ct exhibendi, crimina ct delectus objidendt, e 
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jectis reſpondendi, ſtatus noſtri reformationem ſimpliciter, et ad cautelam in inte- 
grum reſtitutionem, dampnorum eſtimationem expenſas, et intereſſe petendi et reci- 
pierdi, provocandi et appellandi, provocationes et appellationes notificandi et inno- 
vandi provocationem et appellationem, cauſas proſequendi, alium procuratorem loco 
ſui, et eorum cujuſlibet in premiſſis, et eorum quolibet ſubſtituendi, ſubſtitutum 
hujus revocandi, ac procuratoris officium reaſſumendi, quotiens et quum ſibi et 
eorum cuilibet videbitur candide, conſentiendi inſuper, ut omiſſo cujuſlibet appel- 
lationis articulo in negotiis principalibus, que ex ſuggeſtionibus a curia Cantꝰ pro 
nobis vel contra nos impetratis ſeu impetrandis de jure elici poterunt, vel debebunt 
in dicta curia procedatur, et in eiſdem procedendi, ac omnia alia et ſingula faciendi 
et exercendi, in premiſſis, et ea contingentibus per verum et legitimium procu- 
ratorem fieri poterunt vel exerceri, etiamſi mandatum exigant ſpeciale. Pro 
eiſdem vero procuratoribus noſtris, et eorum quolibet, rem ratam haberi et judi- 
catum ſolvi promittimus, et exponimus cautiones ſub rerum noſtrarum omnium hy- 
potheca ; non intendentes mandatum aliquod cuicunque procuratori noſtro per nos 
prius factum ſeu conceſſum per preſens mandatum revocare quovis modo. In cujus 
rei teſtimonium ſigillum noſtrum fecimus iis apponi. Dat' apud I otterclive vi” 
idus Mali, anno Domini millim'o CCC. quadrageſimo ſecundo. Reg. Hamo de 
Hethe, fol. 197, b. 198, a. | 

Pateat univerſis per preſentes, quod nos frater Hamo permiſſione divina Roffen 
eßus recepimus a magro Jotie de Colon', rectore ecclie de Lamheth, Wynton diocet” 
viginti marcas ſterlingorum de arreragiis cujuſdam annue penſionis quinque marcarum 
ſterlingorum nobis er Roffenꝰ epo qui pro tempore fuerit perſolutar', viz. de termino 
feſti S. Michaelis, A. D. M. CCC. XXXVIII, et termino Paſche proxime tunc ſe- 
quent', quinque marcas. Et de termino S. Michaelis, A. D. Ml. CCC. X XXIX, et 
termino feſti Paſche proxime tunc ſequent”, quinque marcas. Et de termino feſti S. 
Michaelis quod erat A. D. M.CCCXL, et de termino feſti Paſche prox' tune ſequent”, 
quinque marcas. Et de termino feſti S. Michaelis quod erat A. D. M. CCC. XLI, 
et de termino feſti Paſche proxime tune ſequent', quinque marcas; in quibus quidem 
vigiati marcis idem rector per preſident' curie Cantuar* nuper nobis extitit condemp- 
natus. De quibus etiam viginti marcis nobis debitis, ut premitritur, nos Rotten” 
epus predictus prefatum rectorem quietum facimus per preſentes. In cujus rei tel“ 
timon' ſigillum noſtrum fecimus his appoui. Dai” apud Trotceiclive, vii id. Odto- 
bris, anno Diii M. CCC. XLII. 

Parcat univerſis per preſentes, quod nos frater Jamo permiſſioue divina Roffen' 
epus recepimus a m'ro jolie Colon', rectore eceleſie de Lamheth, Wynton diocel?, 
trigiuta tres ſolidos et quatuor denar” ſterlingor' in parte ſolutionis quinque marcacum 
annue pentionis nobis ab eccl'ià de Lamheth preist“ debite, Vz. pro ter mino feſti 
8. Michaelis aute dacam preſentium ultime preterit'. De quibus quidem triginta 
et tribns ſolidis et quatuor denariis nobis pro dicto termino per ſolutis nos rectorem 
predictum quicrum tacimus per prelentes. In cuius rei teltimonum ſigillum noſ— 
num fecimus hiis apponl. Dat. apud Trotteſclive, v* idus Octobris, A. D. 
M. CCC. XLII. Reg. fol. 199. a. | 

Patcat univerſis per preſentes, quod nos frater Hamo permiſfione divinà Roffen' 
_ Epus recepimus a magro Johaune de Colonia, rectore eccl' de Lamheth, Wynton' dio- 
Nnu cel”, 
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ceſ', per manus magri Edm. de Berham clerici ac procuratoris noſtri ſpiritualis in 
hac parte, triginta ſolidos ſterlingorum, de penſione annua quinque marcarum nobis 
ab eccleha de Lamheth predict' debita, viz. de termino S. Michaelis ante datam 
preſentium prox” preterito. Et allocamus predicto rectori tres ſolidos et quatuor 
denarios pro decima dicte penſionis per dictum rectorem ad feſtum S. Barnabe Apoſ- 
toli ultimo pretentum pro nobis ſolutà, viz. de ſecundo termino ſecundi anni decime 
triennalis qno noſtro regi Anglie per prelatos et clerum Cant' provinc' apud London 
conceſſe. De quibus quidem triginta tribus ſolidis et quatuor denariis annue penſi- 
onis predicte termino S. Mich' predicto nobis ſolutis, et per rectorem predictum ut 
premittitur ſolutis, nos ipſum rectorem quietum reddimus per preſentes. Dat. 
apud Trotteſclive xi. kelend. Januarii, A. D. M. CCC. XLVI. Reg. ut ſupra, fol. 
225. 4. Item, in M. CCC. XLVII. Ibid. fol. 235. a. 


IN DYER'S REPORTS, PAGE 129, IS THE UNDERWRITTEN ENTRY 
OF THE PROCESS ON A WRIT BROUGHT BY ROBERT (ALDRIGE) 
BISHOP OF CARLISLE, AGAINST ONE SMITH, FOR A WAS T, COM- 
MITTED ON THE PREMISES BELONGING TO THAT SEE IN LAM- 
BETH MARGH “. | 


DE TERMINO HILL ARII ANNO 2 & 3 Ph. & M. 
Brief de waſt fuit poſt y Robert Eveſq de Carliel, vers un Smith p. waſt in Carliel 


Place in Lambeth Marſh; et le brief fuit, ad exheriditationem ipſius epiſcopi, et count 


q' il fuit ſeiſie del place in fee, in jure eccleſie et epiſcopatus ſui prædict; et fiſt le leas 
al defend, et ſur niel waſt fait, pled et trove per le plaintiff, ſuit alledge in 
arreſt de judgm' que le brief ſerroit ad exheriditationem eccleſiz ſolonq le regiſt 
in Waſt per prebendarium, ſert ad exheriditationem prebende. Et fuit alledge q le 
printed regiſter, in penultimo breve de vaſto eft ad exberiditationem ipſius epiſcopi beats 
Marie Lincoln. Et ii regiſters eſcript ſont, &c. ad eccleſiæ, &c. 


* See Addenda, P+ 244. 
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A COURSE OF CATECHISING IN THE PARISH OF LAMBETH 
THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. 


ARCHBisHOP's LIBERTY. 


The children of To be catechiſed on 
The wall from Stangate to the Palace; Lam- 

kin's- yard; London Road, with Red Lion» 

yard, Maid-lane, and Nevill's-yard, to the 

Pound, St. Michael, September 29. 
Horſe Ferry, and Horſe Ferry-lane; Church 

way to Lambeth Fields; Lambeth Fields, 

and London Road, from the Pound to- 

wards Newington—Lambeth Butts, in 

the Archbiſhop's Liberty. St. Luke, October 18. 
Back- lane, on both ſides, to Lambeth Butts, 

with Brook's-yard, King's-Head- yard, 

Bell- yard, and Howard's- yard. St. Simon and Jude, October 28. 
Fore-ſtreet, on both ſides, to the Dock-way, 

with George- yard, Harper's- alley, Black 

Boy-alley, Bear-yard, and Cocker's-alley. All Saints, November 1. 


PrINCE's LiBERTY. 


The children of Jo be catechiſed on 
Back-lane, on both ſides, from Dock- way 

to Vaux Hall, with Frying-pan- alley and 

New-ſtreet. St. Paul, January 25. 
Fore-ſtreet, on both ſides, from the dockway 

to theentranceinto Three-Mariners-alley, 

with Charing-Croſs-yard and Burrell's- 

alley. Ne St. Matthias, February 24. 
Three-Mariners-alley, and the Fore ſtreet ; 

thence on both ſides to Vaux Hall, with 


Bull-yard and Sanſum-yard, Annuntiation or Lady Day, March 25. 


Kennington-lane, and that part of Lambeth 
Butts which is in the Prince's Liberty, St. Mark, April 25. 
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Tu Mansn. | 3 OE 


The children of | To be catechiſed on 
The long ſtreer, on both ſides, to Stangate- | 


lane, and the reſt of the Marſh, going —.— 

up from the watch-houſe to Lambeth, St. Philip and Jacob, May 1. 
From the watch-houſe, on both ſides, to 

Stangate- lane, and the reſt of the Marſh 

going up from the watch-houſe to Stan- 


gate, St. Barnabas, June 11. 


WALL. 


The children of To be catechiſed on 
Broad Wall and Narrow Wall, from the 

Old Burge-Houſe to Cuper's Bridge, St, John Baptiſt, June 24. 
From Cuper's Bridge to the entrance into 

College-fſireet, with the houſes in the 


meadows, St, Peter, June 29. | 
College-ſtreet, and the wall thence to Stan- 
gate, St. James, July 25. 


VAUX HALL, 


'The children of 


Vaux Hall, South Lambeth, and Stock- 
well, 


To be catechiſed on 


St. Bartholomew, Auguſt 24. 


| LamBetTH DEAN. 

The children of 

Camberwell ; Cold Harbour; Briſtow 
Cauſeway, and the reſt of Lambeth Dean. St. Matthew, September 21. 


To be catechiſed at 


Note, When any of the foregoing holydays fall on a Sunday, the children who 


were to have been catechiſed on that holyday are to come to be catechiſed on the 
Wedneſday following at morning prayer, 


Mem. There is a reference to the above courſe of catechiſing in the ſhort me- 
moir of Bithop Gibſon, as rector of Lambeth, in Addenda, p. 347. 


NAMES 
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NAMES OF PERSONS OF RANK, WHO APPEAR BY THE CHURCH- 
WARDENS BOOKS OF ACCOUNTS, AND BY THE REGISTERS, TO 
HAVE BEEN INHABITANTS OF LAMBETH, OR TO HAVE HAD 
CONNECTIONS WITH THE PARISH. | 


Howard, duke of Norfolk. A family frequently noticed in the preceding 
pages. Monumental inſcriptions on ſeveral of them who were buried in Howard's- 
chapel are inſerted in Hiſtory of the Pariſh, Appendix, p. 49 and eq. 

The firſt epitaph is in memory of Elizabeth, daughter of Edward duke of Buck- 
ingham, and ſecond wife of Thomas duke of Norfolk, who was created earl of 
Surrey in the life-time of his father. According to Rapin, (Hiſt. of England, vol. I. 
p. 487.) ſhe had been parted from the duke above four years before his commit- 
ment to the Tower; and it is obſervable, that her brother, Henry lord Stafford, 
who wrote the inſcription, does not in direct terms notice his conjugal virtues z but 
ſays in general terms, 


And to al thy frendes moſt ſure and faſt, 
When fortune had ſounded the froward blaſt. 


The year of her death is omitted in the epitaph ; but it is entered in the regiſter 
that ſhe was buried December 8, 1558; and it is beheved that ſhe might be the 
laſt of the family interred in this church. | 

A. 1503. Lady Lyle, a benefactor; Sir William Wylloughby, a benefactor. 

A. 1515, Lord Broyke, a benefactor; Sir John Leighe, of Stockwell, often 
mentioned in the Hiſtory and Addenda. | | 

A. 1522. Lady Wylliams gave, for making the pulpyt, md. 

A. 1523. Received of my lady Wylliams for the herſe for the buryal, and the 
months mynd of her huſband, and for waſte of torches, iis. iid. | 

A. 1532. Lady Bridgewater, contribution to the poor for a year, 6s. 8d. She 
was fourth daughter of Thomas duke of Norfolk, by Agnes, daughter of Sir Phi- 
lip Tilney. She married firſt to Sir Rheſe Ap Thomas, and afterwards to Henry 
Daubeney earl of Bridgewater, She was buried ia Lambeth church, May 11, 
I 554+ 

A. 1584. Lord Browghe,v benefaftor. “ A. 1585, December 21, paid for 
* ringing when the queen came to lord Borowes, and on the morrow when the went 
to Grenewich. Another viſit of her Majeſty to him is recorded in 1596. He 
" diſtinguithed himſelf as a military man, and was much employed in Flanders.” 
Environs of London, p. 31 3. 

A. 1009. Paid for covering the grave of Sir Henry Aſheley, 84. 
L A. 1610, Sir Thomas Parrie, à benefactor. 


A. 1615, 
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A. 1615. Sir Noel Caron, a benefactor; Sir William Hunt, knt. benefactor; 
Sir George Paul, knt. benefactor. 

A. 1614. Sir George Chute, Mr, Francis Gofton, ſurveyors. 
A. 1618. Sir Robert Hatton, knt. Sir Gilford Slingſbie, knt. the lord Ridge- 
Way, Sir William Foſter, knut. ladie Hunt, contributors towards ſeats in the church. 

A. 1621. Sir George Moore, for the poor, 11. | 

A. 1623. Sir Francis Gofton, Stockwell; Sir Edmund Bowyer, Lambeth 
On LP Hunt, Lambeth Deane; contributors towards building the church- 
yard wall, 

A. 1616, Februarie the zd, baptized Percie, ſoone of Sir Gilford Slingſbie, knt. 

Februarie 16, baptized Katherine, daughter cf Sir Robert Ridgeway, kunt. 

March 26, baptized Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Robert Hatton, knt. 

1618, April 2, baptized Chriſtopher, ſoone of Sir Robert Hatton, knut. 

1619, Maye 6, baptized Jane, daughter of Sir Robert Hatton, Knt. 

Auguſt 25, baptized Francis, ſoone of Sir Francis Howard, knt. 

1620, May 1, baptized George, the ſon of Sir Gilford Slingſbie, knt. 

1621, October 11, baptized Edward, ſonne of Sir Robert Hatton, knr. 

1621, November 16, baptized Frances, daughter of Sir Robert Burket, Ent. 

Theſe tranſcripts were procured by the civility of Mr. Battell, with the view of 
diſcovering to whoſe child archbiſhop Abbot and the duke of Buckingham were 
iponſors in perſon, at Lambeth Church, October 19, 1619, when, as related in 
the memoir of Dr. Featley, he preached upon the occaſion. As the ſon of Sir 
Francis Howard was baptized in that year, Mr. Battell added a mark of reference 
to that extract, but I rather incline to the ſon of Sir Gilford Slingſbie, becaule, as 
George was the Chriſtian name of both godfathers, the preſumption is, that the boy 
tor whom two ſuch eminent men anſwered at the font would be ſo denominated, 
An omiſſion or miſtake there certainly was in minuting this extraordinary incident; 
but as the ſermon, in which the year and day are ſpecified, was publiſhed by the 
preacher, I am leſs diſpoſed to impute the error to him, than to his curate, who 
had then the charge of the regiſter, and the more ſo from its having been ſhewn, 
that at different times, for two years together, entries were not regularly made. 

Sir Gilford Slingſbie was comptroller of the navy in the reign of James the 


Firſt. x E . 
A. 16253. Sir John Bowchier. Received for the ground, herſe-cloth, 

and great bell, at his burial, - 32323 3 O 15 4 
A. 1630. Sir John 'Townſhend. Received for the burial, though 

buryed at Clapham, „„ - . - o 5 © 
A. 1634. Ladie Gofton, Received for the burial, - «4-10-38 
A. 1635, April 9. Sir George Paule, knut. Received for his burial, © 13 4 
A. 1637. Ihe lacy Paule afteſſed in the Biſhop's Liberty, - o 6 © 
Sir Richard Weſton, aflefled in the Prince's Liberty, - p48 
The lady Roper, aſſeſſed in 1 ambeth Deane, - - 9-0-4 
Sir Edward Peyton, a benefaGor ; the lady Saliſbury, a benefactor, | 
The Lady Mackward, buried in London, received, - 23 Q- $4 


3 A. 1651), 
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A. 1651, 1652, 1653, 1654. Sir Edward Deering, knt. and baronet. The 
baptiſms of four of his ſons are regiſtered in theſe years, and in the regiſter under 
the years 1647, 1649, 1650, 1651, 1653, 1655 and 1655, are entries of the 
baptiſms of ſeven children of Heneage Finch, afterwards knight and baroner, earl 
of Nottingham and lord chancellor. 

A. 1694. 'Ralph, ſon of Villiers Bathurſt, judge advocate of the navy in the 
reigns of king Chafier the Second, king William and queen Mary was buried at 
Lambeth, April 18, 1694. 

A. 1653, November 7- Mark Perkins and Margaret Payne, married by Tho- 
mas Cooper, juſtice of the peace. 

February 6. William Hinde and Anne Baylis, widow, of St. Botolph, Alderſ- 
gate, married by Thomas Lee, Eſq. 

A. 1654, March 28, Samuel Lawrence and Jane Ray, married by Samuel 
Heyland, Eſq. 

April 6. James Tuckie and Joanne Harper, married by Robert Warcop, Eſq. 

July 4 John Snowe of Stockwell, gent. and Mrs. Elizabeth Moore, by Francis 
Allein, Efq. 

December 29. Right hon. Robert Bulkeley and Mrs. Sarah Hawey, married 
by Samuel Barnard, D. D. 

February 26. James Thomſon, miniſter of Elftree in an and Anne Aley 
of Lambeth, married by Francis Allein “, Eſq. 


Among the names of the gentry of the county'of Surrey, returned by Henry 
Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, and a cardinal, Sir Robert del Ponyngs, and 
John Fereby, one of the repreſentatives for this county in parliament, appointed 
commiſſioners to tender the oaths of allegiance, are, | 

William Norman, of Lambehithe, gent. 
Peter Swift, of Lambeth, gent. 
Robert Charingworth, of Lambhith. 
Aubrey's Antiquities of Surrey, Introduction, p. xlvi. xlvii. 

A. 1469. John Leigh, Eſq. ſheriff of Surrey and Suſſex. Ibid. p. xxxv. 

A. 1486. John Leigh, Eſq. ſheriff of Surrey and Suſſex. Ibid. p. xxxvi. 

A. 1492. Sir John Leigh, Kat. ſheriff of Surrey and Suſſex. Ibid. 


* Mr. Alderman Allen, who was Sheriff of London in 1654, and Lord Mayor of that city in 
1659, was of Lambeth Pariſh, 


PER- 
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PERSONS OF LAMBETH WHO HAVE BEEN HIGH SHERIFFS OF 
SURREY IN THIS CENTURY. 


A. 1706. William Hammond, Eſq. Hiſt. of Pariſh, App. p. 61. 

The ſermon at. the aſſizes at Croyden, March 7, 1705-6, was preached by Dr. 
Edmund Gibſon, then rector of Lambeth, and publiſhed at the requeſt of the judges, 
(Lord Chief Juſtice Holt, and Mr. Juſtice Tracey), high therift grand jury, and 
other gentlemen. Text, Acts, xxiii. v. 5- Againſt ſpeaking Evil of Princes, 
and-thole in authority under them. \ | ur 

Dr. Gibſon publiſhed likewiſe, at the requeſt of the high ſheriff, grand jury, 
and other gentlemen, the ſermon he preached at the ſummer aſſizes, Sept. 5, 1706. 
Text, Hof. vii. v. 9. 4to. and 8vo. 1706. Of the Growth and Miſchiefs of 
Popery. Hiſt. of Palace, p. 69. Both ſermons republiſhed in Four Sermons on 
ſeveral Subjects, 8 v0. 1729, pp. 1, 33. | 

A. 1715. James Plume, Eſq. of Vaux Hall. Aubrey's Introduct. p. xliii. 

Dr. Gibſon, at the requeſt of the high ſheriff, grand jury, and other gentlemen, 
publiſhed the ſermon he preached at the aſſizes at Kingſton, March 10, 1714-15, 
4to. 1706, text, Jeremiah vii. 4. Religion the beſt Security to Church and 
State, republiſhed in 4 ſermons above-mentioned. 

A. 1722. Peter Theobald, Eſa. 

Dr. Richard Ibbetſon, rector, at the requeſt of the high ſheriff, and gentlemen of 
the grand jury, publiſhed the ſermon preached at the aſſizes at Croyden, March 15, 
1721-2, 1722. Text, Romans xiii. 4. The Duty of Obedience to Governors. 

A. 1743. Iſaac Eeles, Eſq, | 

Mr. William Allen, curate of the. pariſh, publiſhed at the requeſt of the high 
ſheriif the ſermon preached at the aſſizes at Kingſton, March 25, 1743. Text, 
Exod. xx. 16. 8vo. 1743. | 

A. 1751. John Smith, Eſq. > 0 x | 

A. 1757. Joſeph Mawbey, Eſq. of Kennington, now Sir Joſeph Mawbey, Bart. 
of Botleys, in the pariſh of Chertſey. 5 R ES | 3 

See General Hiſtory of Elections for Knights of the Shire for Surrey in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. LVIII. p. 975, 1052. And in vol. LXI. LXII. 
there is a biographical accounr of Thomas Cooke, the poct, communicated by the 
baronet. E 

A. 1759, Daniel Ponton, Eſq. 

A. 1774. Thomas James, EI. e 
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